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A FAIR SAXON. 



CHAPTER I. 



A PINE TREE, according to the poet's pretty conceit, 
stands lonely in the north, wrapped in a mant.e of ice 
and snow; it sleeps and dreams of a slender palm which 
fkr away in the East mourns lonely on the burning sand. 
Let us paraphrase the notion. On a single and solitary 
height rising out of a broad and melancholy waste through 
which flows a river, often rain-swollen and almost always 
misty, stands the ruin of what was once a castle, but which 
now is given over wholly to the keeping of the bats and 
owls. On a serene, bright, lonely common stands a sub- 
urban cottage, luxuriously fitted up, only a little too large 
to be a veritable cottage orn^e. A sea divides these two 
dissimilar structures ; and they might be described as far 
more rigorously divided by a very ocean of traditional, 
national, and social differences. Tet, if one might ideal- 
ize brick and stone as Heine has idealized living timber, 
he could imagine the ruin on the hill yearning by anticipa- 
tion towards the cottage on the bright common, or this 
latter haunted in dreams by the sombre form of the com- 
panion it has never seen. Perhaps the whole mystery and 
meaning of this story may be prematurely revealed and ex- 
hausted for the reader by this little opening allegory. But 
there iff hardly enough of mystery in the story anyhow to 
make the reader complain of losing it by premature revela- 
tion. 

For the present we have to do only with the story of 
the cottage and those who inhabit it ; and we leave the 
min to its desolate height, its misty river, the birds who 
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make their home in the i\y of the castle, and that heron 
who, perched on a little rock projecting over the river'g 
brink, watches there patiently for his chance of a prey. 

On the ntter verge of Londoc^ in the county 6f Surrey 
is the broad, beautiful gorse-covered common, wild enough 
to be in the heart of the country, and yet reached by a 
railway in half an hour from the heart of the town. In 
fine weather an encampment of squatting gypsies may still 
be seen now and then on this common ; and sometimes on 
a hot summer day a pedestrian has almost stumbled over a 
brown-leggied gypsy girl or boy lying fast asleep on the 
daisies and among the gorse. Oh clear days, as one looka 
toward the region where London lies, the Victoria Tower 
and the Clock Tower may be seen rising up as if they 
sprang sheer and straight from the further edge of the 
common ; and more rarely there appears dimly behind and 
oddly mixed up with them the dome of St. Paul's. The 
scene, then, is very curious and picturesque. The flat 
and solitary common, with these towers and this dome and 
nothing else upon its horizon, seems as if it were intended 
to show how London might look if were to become a 
Baalbec. 

One part of the common, that near the railway station, 
and which, luckily for the picturesque loneliness of other 
parts, lies at the bottom of a slope, and is now almost 
hidden from our sight, has been encroached upon a good 
deal by modem villas. But where we are now supposed 
to stand we only see one house, and that is surrounded 
by high walls and trees. The walls are so high, and the 
gate is so pretentious, that a visitor unaccustomed to the 
place might expect to find a stately mansion withiiv He 
finds nothing of the kind, however ; only a sort of over- 
grown cottage, to one side of which a new wing or succuT' 
sale has been added, giving it a lopsided appearance. The 
porch and one side are of the orthodox cottage fomu 
The porch is ivy-covered, and the windows are lattices. 
But on the other side there is a modern room, with windows 
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opening down to a level of the little lawn : and above 
tfaiB room another story is nused ; and this part of the 
bnilding at least would be entirely commonplace, genteel, 
and handsome, if it were not for the oddity of appear- 
anee given to it by its ias^Mirable connection with the 
lattices, the ivy-covered porch, and the low, thatched roof 
of the other part 

. In this house lived Mr, Joseph Aspar, of London, when 
he was at home. But he stayed in town a good deal, 
and did not sleep in Surrey on an average more than four 
nights out of the week. Sundays he never failed* Peo- 
ple said he was a rich man, and certainly his house o« 
the Surrey comnM>Q was richly, and even luxuriously, fur* 
nished. Some persons said slightingly that he was a pawn* 
broker in the city, and that the gold and silver and parian 
und glass which loaded the walls and tables and chiffoniers 
i)i his Surrey cottage were the deposits of his clients. 
Mr. Joseph Aspar was not exactly a pawnbroker, and 
bis business did not lie in the city ; but the calumnious 
imputation was not wholly without some hint of excuse. 
Mr. Aspar certainly had an c^ice, or rather chambers, in 
one of the principal London thoroughfares west of Temple 
Bar, and his chambers were over a huge shop, full of 
costly paintings, marble statues, rare old china, precious 
bronzes, fantastic Eastern images and Eastern jewels and 
gems, superb pieces of plate, gorgeous missals, antique 
awords, shields, and breastplates. It was in fact a great 
onriosity shop, with a pawnbroker's license hidden away 
behind its avowed attractions. Mr. Aspar went up to 
his chambers just as often through the shop as through 
the private stair in the side street adjoining ; and there 
was a general impression that he owned the whole concerr., 
and that the nominal proprietor of the art treasures was 
merely his clerk. Mr. Aspar was ostensibly an account- 
luit and agent; almost avowedly a negotiator of bills 
sad lender of money. 

In the Surrey cottage Mr. Aspar kept his two daugh- 
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ters, who were never alloired to vi«it his town establish- 
ment, and in fact knew little or nothing about it. Many 
years ago, when Joe Aspar was a young and rather bsuid- 
some man, he had made it the object of his ambition 
tb marry " a lady." He suc^^eeded somehow in marrying 
a portionless girl of good family, who lovod him, and 
whom he loved. Succeeding to his father's money and 
business, he bought and enlarged the Surrey cottage, and 
made it a luxurious cage for his bird. Her own family, 
of course, cut her dead. She had two daughters, and 
died soon after the birth of the younger. The one bright, 
sweet, sad, triumphant memory of poor Aspar was, that 
he had mariied a lady : his one fondest MEnbition was, that 
her daughters should likewise be ladies. 

In the room with the windows opening to the lawn, 
a pretty little scene was' gcing on, for the sole enjoyment 
of the performer, one day in early June, three or four 
yeaa*s ago. A girl was gravely and gracefully dancing 
part of a minuet to the music of her own v^ice, subdued 
to a low humming sound. She had bright brown hair 
and deep gray eyes, wbich combination of colors, not 
often brought together in hair and eyes, made her look 
peculiar as well as pretty. She had a slender and grace- 
ful figure, to which she endeavored to impart as much 
Btateliness and dignity of movement as possible, enacting 
her part of the minuet as she had seen it on the stage in 
Don Giovanni. As she danced, she caught a glimpse 
of herself in the mirror, and the glimpse was not enough. 
She was seized with a desire to see how her feet and her 
pretty slippers looked. She stopped and glanced around 
the room. Hie mirror could not possibly be taken down. 
So she quietly mounted the dlning-table, and then, with 
skirts daintily picked up, she began again her slow and 
sentimental measure. 

Suddenly the door opened, and the girl dropped hei 
skirts and stood still, but did not seem much discomposed. 

«* Oh, Carpenter, it's only you." 
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Oarpehter Was a tall lean mah, with a Ugh forehead 
and peaked cMn, looking in face Eke an austere saint in a 
tnediadvai picture. !He Was dressed in solemn black, and 
bore a hugie basket in his hands. 

**Then weVe going to have a dinner-party to-day, 
Cairpenter ? ** the young lady assumed. 

*<Not 'exa<%ly a ptirty, Mss Jennie; only one getitle- 
man.** 

« Anyhc^, ^6*i Mrant this tablfe ? ^ 

** ff you "pleade. Miss Jennie.^ • 

She leaped from the tabte to the ground ab qtdckly and 
li^tly as a iichool4K>y might h^ve done. 

" Who*fc the 'g^fatieman, CJarpenter— aUd lire lire to be 
Aer^?" 

^* iTau ai-e to be 1ihc*e, Miss Jemnie.^ 

"Bidpitpiaskysd?^ 

*^ffe did, Miss J^hriie." 

" rm v^tjr glad. Now who's the gentleman ? *• 

** An SL P.,^i8S Jetonie;" 

*^Oh,4hdefed1 ^ch swells! Mr. Gladstone, Carpen- 
ter, or Mr. Disraeli ? " 

Carpenter almost smiled. 

" No, Miss Jenhie, only an Irish member, Pm told : Mr. 
Tyrone." 

1^ g&l had b^n Arranging some of her curls at tho 
tnlrror. She paused -and turned round, her gray eyes open- 
ing wide. 

**Mr. Tyrone? Maurice Tyrone — the man whose 
speeches we read in the papers — ^the man that the papers 
a¥e alway^s abusing ? ^ 

** I dare say it's him, miss." 

" How on ieaith can papa have come to know him, an 1 
what cafe he haVe to do with him ? Why, I thought hv 
was a iridst ti^mehdous swell, and great for horse races, 
and pigeon shooting, and all that sort of thing." 

Carpenter coughed slightly. He had not much difficul i j 
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In anderstanding why a tremendous swell might possibly 
condescend to dine with Mr. Joseph Aspar. But he said 
nothing : only went on with his preparations for the dinner. 
Carpenter was a person whose general position in Mr. As* 
par's business Mr. Aspar's daughters knew nothing about 
He always came out to the Surrey cottage to arrange for a 
dinner-party, and to wait at table. The cottage had only 
two maid-servants, and a gardener, who acted as coach- 
maa on occasion. Whenever Carpenter made his appear* 
ance, the young ladies knew that bis coiaing heralded a lit- 
tle dinner-party. Sometimes they dined with their father's 
guests, son^etimes they did not. 

**Good morning, Carpenter. How do you do, and 
when's papa coming?" asked another young lady, who 
now bustled into the room. This was the elder sister, Ali- 
cia. She was taller, darker, and more fully formed than 
Jennie, and she had a nose a little more aquiline, complex- 
ion less bright in the day, a firm step, white l^ands, and a 
voice in which there was just the least possible soiind of a 
lisp. Decidedly a handsome girl, only not girlish, 

"Alicia," broke in her sister, "do you know who is 
coming to dine here to-day ? " 

"No, dear. Who is it?" 

"Mr. Tyrone— Maurice Tyrone, yon know,** 

"Indeed ! I shall be curious to see him." 

" Yes, but isn't he a man of very high family, and with 
ridiculous notions, and very violefit and extravagant ? and 
isn't he a terrible scapegrace, and all that?" 

"They say he's very wild. But we can't help that, 
dear." 

"No, only," she glanced around, Carpenter had jnst 
left the room, " only I don't like the idea of papa's bringing 
people here who are not like him or like us, and despise him 
in their heai*ts, and will despise us too. Papa is only 
something in business, and these people scorn him— I know 
they do." 

" What do you know of Mr. Tyrone ? " 
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** Oh, yes, I heard him talked of at Aunt Lucy'a, and 
they spoke of him as a person who btUeves himself de- 
scended from absurd old Irish kings, and is a»i proud as a 
Spaniard, and as bad as — oh, well, I don't know. Such a 
man would only despise us." 

The elder sister involuntarily glanced at her own face 
and form in the mirror. The younger laughed, and said — 

" Just so, Alicia, all very fine ! If beauty were like 
death, my dear, and levelled all distinctions, I should say a 
duchess would be no peer of yours. But do you think this 
man's wife and daughters would look at us, or meet papa ? 
I don^t : and I do so wish that we stood firmly in our own 
place, and never tried to go out of it, or to drag people 
into our place who don't belong to it. I never go even to 
Aunt Lucy's without feeling ashamed and angry with 
myself — ^the idea of our dining with people who wouldn't 
receive papa ! " 

*' Papa doesn't care, dear ; and I don't think Aunt Lucy 
means it to be supposed that there is a compliment con- 
ferred on us by an invitation to dinner." 

"Well, I don't like the whole thing, I wish papa 
would put me into his business somehow, and give me 
something to do. I wouldn't try to be above my calling, 
whatever it were. The summer would look bright, and 
the birds would sing, and great men and women would 
write books for me all the same, I suppose ? Oh, thank 
God for that summer-light and the books! I think I 
should" like to be Madame Roland, and go to the scaffold 
on just such a lovely day as this ! To wear a white dress, 
and look brave and fearless, and to smile and make other 
people weep, and then take a last look at the beautiful, 
beautiful blue sky, and die like a queen 1 " 

" What a self-conceited little thing you are,'^ the elder 
sister said, with a kindly smile. 

" Am I ? Well, one would need some self-conceit now 
and then in a life like this. Ko matter I I'm going to lie 
on the gra3s, and look up at the sky and dream dreams." 
*J : 
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So she opened one of the windows and went out on the 
little lawn, and lay on the soft grass under a tree. When 
she was a younger girl she used to climb into the branches 
of this very tree, and coil herself up there and look through 
the boughs up to the sky and be rocked by the wind, and 
be so tantalized with longings, so filled with joy, and so, 
oh 90 happy ! It must be owned that in those childish 
days she liked to fill the measure of her delight by taking 
a piece of bread and marmalade with her. All the witch- 
ery of intellect and sensuousness and longing and hope can 
give nothing afterwards to surpass the exquisite pleasure 
and pain of rocking in the boughs of a tree on a summer 
day, and looking through the leaves up to the blue sky 
and eating bread and marmalade. But of late years the 
marmalade had lost its savor, and Jennie took a book 
instead, and climbed into the tree no more, but lay down 
at its foot. Oh, the unspeakable joy of some new delight- 
ful book distracting her from the branches and the blue 
sky; and then the leaves and sky compelling her for a 
moment to lay down the book. There was evidently a 
dash of the sensuous always in this half poetic little crea- 
ture, of which her calmer sister had none. When they 
were both children the elder would always eat her bread 
and read her book seated properly in a chair in the nursery, 
and was quite content when the marmalade was done and 
she had eaten enough ; and never thought of enhancing 
the fleeting joy by scrambling into the branches of a tree. 

Jennie lay under the tree. She did not seat herself 
under it, or recline under it, but simply threw herself on 
the ground, and saw nothing but the green leaves and the 
sky — nothing, that is to say, which she cared to have 
pointed out to any one else. But through these leaves, 
throbbing in the gentle breeze, and in the measureless 
distance of that sky, she saw and felt wonders. She saw 
the East, and Persia — the Persia of romance and fables^ 
and the Islands of the Blest : she heard the lapping of 
distant waters ; she felt the influence of youth and of quick* 
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•ening blood ; she knew longing and poetry and pain, and 
in the murmur of the branches received, nnconscions, the 
breath of coming passion. 

Meanwhile the elder sister went to the shelves of the 
library and took down " Dodd's Parliamentary Compan- 
ion," and turned to the hime oif Mr. Maurice Tyrone. She 
found by the date of his birth that he was only twenty-sir 
years old, that his address was Clafrges Street and Reform 
Club, and some castle, county something or othet, Ireland ; 
and that there was no mention of his having a wife. 
Whereupon she locked at herself again, and more than 
once, in a glass ; khd then went t6 her own toom and 
pulled out all the dresses she hiad — ^they were not a few — 
all the laces, chemisettes, cuffs, collars, petticoats, and 
satin boots, and began to consider how she had best dress 
fbr dinner. 

She heard the isound of wheels, and looking out saw 
that her father hid come. She saw, too, that he stopped 
and talked with Jennie for a moment or two, but no more, 
iand that he entered the house with the air of one dis- 
fcouraged or depressed. 

" Jennie is in onie of het* odd fits," she said to herself. 
The elder sister was never out of humor or disturbed. She 
could step into her shower-bath humming a piece of classic 
music on a cold, raw morning, and pull the string and keep 
on the classic music just the same, undisturbed, and with- 
out marring a note, if she thought it right to do so. 

A tap was heard at her door * she opened it, and Mr. 
Aspar came in. 

Mr. Aspar was a man of fifty-five. He was short and 
rather stout. He had thin, fair hair, and a broad, bald 
foreheadj bulbous and shining, and pale gray eyes. Hie 
hands were white and fat, and he often nibbed them 
together in a gentle and deprecatory sort of way. He was 
handsomely dressed, but always without reference to cur- 
rent fashion. He \i ore a black velvet waistcoat as part of 
bis walking feostume, and had a velvet isollar to his coat. 
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IBs only ornament, except for a heavy gold chain, was a 
temarkably fine emerald in his shirt front. There was a 
ceitain expression in his face, as he kissed his eldest 
daughter, which told her that something had disturbed 
him. 

"Jennie is a little out of temper to-day, my love?" he 
asked, mildly. 

" I suppose so, papa. I don't know why ; she was lot 
so when I spoke to her last. But you don't let that put 
you out ? " 

" Oh, no, my love, no. But then it does put one out a 
little, you know. I want everything to go on very well 
to-day. Carpenter has told you who is coming to dinner ? " 

" Yes, papa — ^Mr. Tyrone. Isn't he rather — don't peo- 
ple say" — 

" I suppose they do ; but I fancy it's all exaggeration. 
He seems to me a very gentlemanlike sort of young man. 
Fact is, my dear, he has been brought to me by a gentle- 
man of the greatest importance,— the very greatest impor- 
tance, and he is going to tell me all his affairs ; and I have 
it on very good authority that his position is likely to be 
^ remarkably good one, much better than people think. 
And I wish that we should all— all, my dear— show the 
greatest attention and deference to him, and that sort of 
thing. I want you to dress very nicely, love ; not showy, 
you know, but as if you were used to this every day. And 
look here ; here's a volume, a work, a history, of some kind^ 
all about his family. I hunted for it every where^ and got 
it at last, and I want you to read it up, you know, and be 
able to say something nice about it that would please 
him." 

Alicia took the book with a look of alarm, for she 
dreaded pedigrees and genealogies, and yet felt determined 
to do something to get the contents of this into her mind. 

" Now, my love, what about your dress — what do you 
mean to wear ? " 

Mr. Aspar was very fond of both his daughters. T« 
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the elder he confided as much as he ever could confide in 
anybody ; of the younger he was now and then a little 
afraid, because he could not always understand her. Since 
their mother's death they had had no other companion 
and guide ; and he bad done his best to supply the place 
of a mother to them. He knew everything iibout their 
dressing ; he bought most of their clothes for them ; he waf 
as good as a lady's maid or a milliner. Therefore he sat 
down gravely now, and entered into elaborate consultation 
with Miss Alicia herself as to the dress she was to wear, 
and the best combination of colors in ribbons, ornaments, 
and so forth. Both his children were very fond of him, 
but the elder never displeased him. He suited her admira- 
bly under the circumstances, and she would not have had 
him other than be was. The younger sometimes broke 
into petulance when she found him volunteering to go into 
counsel on the pattern of a dress or a slipper, or when he 
brought guests to dine with him, who, as she was pleased 
to think, despised him. 

Having arranged his elder daughter's dinner-dress, Mr. 
Aspar left her room, and was rushed against and almost 
overturned by the impetuous advance of the younger girl. 

" Dear papa, must I dine with you to-day ? Must I 
meet this Mr. Tyrone? *' 

** I should like to see you do so, my love. That would 
be my wish, certainly." 

" Does he talk with a brogue ? Does he say och, sure, 
and bedad? Does he sing comic songs? I hate comic 
songs." 

"Mr. Tyrone, my love, is a perfect gentleman, and was 
brought up, I am told, in France." 

" But isn't he a tremendous swell, and won't he despise 
us ? When's his wife coming to call on Alicia and me, I 
should like to know ? " 

" He hasn't any wife, darling, and I hope he's too much 
the gentleman to despise two handsome young ladies 
because their father isn't — ^I mean, U in bui^ine^ Besides, 
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I hope to be of greiat service to him, very great service 
indeed.'* 

Mr. Aspar rubbed his hands gently, and looked at his 
daughter timidly, with his head a little on one side. He 
was undoubtedly rather afraid of the girl whom he had 
himself spoiled, and she knew it quite well, and tantalized 
him just for a moment, enjoying her power, like a genuine^ 
woman, and then relented. She noticed, too, that his 
cheek looked a little pale, and that his lips seemed color- 
less. She put her arms round his neck and kissed hitn. 

** Oh, you darling, good, kind, kind papa ! I know how 
you make a slave of yourself for us, two good-for-nothing, 
lazy girls ! Yes, you do, and try to conciliate people, and 
get their business— I suppose their patronage— for us. 
And I have the heart to be angry for this! Yoti look 
paler, too; what hiave you been doing with yourself? I 
wish you would set us to work at something. I am ever 
so much stronger than you, and I could understand all 
about figures. Can't I do anything ? " 

" You can dress yourself nicely, my dear, and look your 
best at dinner." 

*'Then so I will ; and behave my best, my very best, 
too." 

" And I want you to glance over the book I gave to 
Alicia, dear. It's all about Mr. Tyrone's family. I should 
like you to know something that you could say to him or 
allude to" — 

" What dreadful hypocrisy ! How I do wish you werci 
a judge, or a bishop, or something of the kind, so that you 
ntver need think about conciliating this person or that. 
No matter. I'll try to read all about Brian Boru and 
Malachi, and the rest of it. Does our distinguished guest 
wear a collar of gold, papa ; and I wonder Would he give 
it to me if I were to be very flattering, and put in a quiet 
hint?" 

Mr. Aspar laughed easily. He thought he was now 
tolerably certain of his younger daughter's good humor. 
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Sh6, fbt hfer pJitt, got the book wliich told of tbe forttiliei 
bi the Tyrone family, and she was, in spite of herself, lioon 
absorbed in it. The book was a shabby little volume 
bound iii faded blue calico, and printed, apparently with 
dust, upon tea paper. It was a reproduction of some col- 
lection' of family records, with a few chapters added to 
bring it down to modem times, and it bore date twetity 
yeard back. Beginning, ad might be expected, at the end, 
Jennie learned that a Tyrone, whom she presumed to be 
the father of the expected guest, was killed in a duel in 
France ; that his father, a general in the Grand Army, wa* 
killed at Leipzig ; that an earlier Tyrone charged at Fon- 
tenoy ; an earlier still fought under Sarsfield ; and so they 
went back to the days of rebellions against Elizabeth and 
struggles against the Henrys. She read with wotider and 
a kind of fascination the story of a race as strange to all 
her ideas as that of the Ottoman Turks, or the red Indians 
yet always blending with English chronicles atid the foi 
tunes of Englishmen. It wa's the story of a race bold 
brilliant, intiuctable, and now ruined,-i-a story of perpetual 
resistance, a battle and a march, a fierce romance, a blood** 
stained epic of futile bravery atid unbroken pride. 

She read so long that at last the ereniug found her 

reading still ; and she heard the quick rattle of a hansom 

below, and her sister came in and begged her to be quick 

with her dressing, for the guest had actually arrived| and 

was already in the drawing-room. 



CHAPTER IL 



MR. MA\jBtCE Fttzuvgu Tykonb, M. p., was rather a 
disappointing person to look at — disappointing at 
least to a somewhat romantic young woman who had been 
reading a wild family histofy. He was in son^e sense, toe, 
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a disappointment to the elder sister as well as the younger, 
for the former had read scathing denunciations of him in 
the London papers, which represented him as a sort itf 
parliamentary firebrand. Mr. Aspar always wished hia 
daughters to read the papers, or at least to glance at them, 
and observe what they discussed, so that the girls might be 
able to hold in conversation the proper part of Englisl 
ladies. Therefore the young women seldom failed to glance 
at their TimeSj Daily Ne/ws^ Standardy or Telegraph every 
morning; their SaMAvday JReview and Spectator every 
week. They knew of Maurice Tyrone as they knew of the 
Pope and Count von Bismarck,— a being whom it was then 
the right sort of thing for all respectable London papers to 
condemn or to ridicule. They had at one time an idea that 
Mr. Tyrone was always hurling rebellious denunciations at 
the head of the Speaker, and that perhaps the country would 
be all the better if Mr. Tyrone could be sent to penal servi* 
tude. But they came to hear more of him in another way. 
Mrs. Granger, the Aunt Lucy already mentioned, was the 
sister of their mother, and she went in for being fashion- 
able, and since the girls came to be known aa pretty and 
clever she was often glad to have them at her house. 
Round Mrs. Granger's table fashionable scandal was much 
discoursed, and there the two girls often heard of the wild 
and brilliant Tyrone ; there they learned that, although an 
Irishman and said to be half a rebel, he was a person who 
mixed in the very worst of the best society ; that he wan 
the companion of reckless marquises, and was slow to asso- 
ciate himself with viscounts of new creation. They heard, 
in short, that he was an eccentric and self-conceited prodi- 
gal, whom nothing could cure of pride, dissipation, anl 
Irish nationality. 

Now this was undoubtedly a disagreeable person for 
two respectable middle-class English girls to have to meet. 
Still it would have been something to see him and to woa* 
der at him* But Mr. Tyrone was in his way a common^ 
place person. At firnt he was like almost any otl^er West* 
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^d ^^Bwell." He was taU, fair, handseme, wHb langiid 
eyef, and bair parted in the middle. He wa9 faahionably 
dressed, and almost over-dressed, and there was an odor 
of p^rfame abont him. His appearance when he dropped 
his eyelids suggested only languor and AaiUeur ; but when 
he looked in the fisiee of a listener there was a frankness and 
an almost boyish sweetness in his blue Celtic eyes which 
possessed a certain fascination. He spoke with the light- 
est possible trace of a French accent, explained by his edu- 
cation and residence in France. This little savor of the 
strang^'s tone was the only characteristic which seemed at 
first to distinguish the formidable Tyrone from any hand- 
some lounger in Rotten Bow. 

" This is my youngest daughter, Mr. Tyrone," said Mr. 
Aspar when Jennie came down at last, rather flurried and 
conscious that eAic had not dressed herself very welL 

Mr. Tyrone bowed, and apparently ignored her. Hie 
looked very young, certainly, and almost like a mere school- 
girl, and she knew that men of the world donH care about 
school-girls. But she felt vexed and offended, and did the 
rudest thing open to her under the circumstances. She 
took np a book and began to read. 

Mr. Tyrone conversed quietly with her father and sister. 
Jennie thought there was an unspeakable air of deference 
in her father's manner towards his guest ; he almost seemed 
to bow or to cringe, as he rubbed his bands, at every word 
addressed to him. Jennie's forehead began to grow hot. 
Hardly less annoyed was she to observe, as she thought, in 
her sister's manner a certain affectation of grandeur. The 
tone of Alicia's voice seemed slightly changed to suit the 
circumstances ; and every movement of her white shoulders 
ij)peared, the observer thought, as if designed to impresb 
che guest with an idea of easy granduer and dignified posi- 
tion. 

It was, to our pretty little cynic, a trying quarter of 
an hour until dinner was announced. But the announce- 
ment came punctually at the appointed hour-— came to thci 
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^nitial^ Mt. Tyrone tdok in Alicia attd sat near liter. 'Mt. 
A«par was at the othet end of the table. His younger 
daughter sat opposite the guest. The large dining-taMe 
on which Jetinie had cut her capers had been removed, aiid 
^ small cosy one, just suited to give ample room to four oi 
five, was put in its place. Nothing conld have been itiore 
brilliant than the array of the table. It sparkled with sil- 
ver and cut glass ; it blushed and glowed with flowers. I^ 
might have been a little family dinner for a cOnple of em- 
perors and their empresses. Carpenter's ihode of serving 
was noiseless and perfect. The guest evidently liked his 
-dinner. Unluckily, however, Mr. Aspar would make some 
apologetic remark, as if this we^ not by any means the 
«ort of thing he would have liked to offer to his guest ff he 
bad had time to give orders, and Jennie fancied she saw an 
expression of fcontempt somewhere abdtit the eyebrows of 
Mr. Tyrone. 

^<^f course he has found us out long ago," she thought. 
^* Of course be sees that we have doiue our very b^t." 

As if this was not enough^ Mr. Aspar even made some 
r^diark gently depreciatory of the wiile. 

** You are not a connoisseur of win^ evidently, Mr. As- 
par," said Tyrone, coolly. "This is perfection; tAiere's 
nothing better to be had anywhere." 

A harmless, and, indeed, a gi^tifying remark, surely, 
yet Jennie felt annoyed. 

" I believe you know the Arrangers, Mr. Tyrone ? " said 
Alicia, smiling sweetly. " Mrs. Granger, of Demdll Street ? 
I have heard her speak of you." 

"I have met Mrs. Granger, I think: I haven't the 
hohbr of knowing her very well. I have had a card for 
one of her parties, I think, but I #as not able to go." 

** You don't care for that sort of |)erson, I suppose ? " 
said Jennie, bursting into the conversation for the first 
time, and feeling her eyes dilate and her cheeks grow red, 
but determined to brave it out now. " You think her be- 
neath you, I suppose ? She's our aunt, but I'm very glad| 
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for fllitB tbinks herself very great, and rather looks down 
npon ns.^' 

.^cia looked horrified, Mr. Aspar greir hot, Mr. Ty 
fone smiled, and looked cnrionsly at the pert pretty girl 
across 1^ table, and then said with perfect composure^— 

" I don't care much for crowded parties in the season, 
and the House takes up one's time very much. Mrs. Gran- 
ger i« well known to many of my fnends. K I don't know 
her better it's my oMm fault, and, now I find, my misfor- 
tune." 

"It's not too late," said Jennie ; "it can be remedied. 
1 daresay she will be glad to see you.'* 

** I have always heard her spoken of as extremely kind 
and hospitable," Mr. Tyrone quietly replied ; and he turned 
to some other subject, leaving Miss Jennie wholly discom- 
fited. 

The remainder of the dinner-time was spoiled for Jen- 
nie, wbo began already to reproach herself, and to remem- 
ber that «he waft always saying hasty things and then be- 
ing sorry for them. The worst of it was, that her father 
and Alicia would never complain and scold ber, which 
made her feel so ungrateful and criminal. This time, too, 
Mr. Tyrone seemed to make a point of keeping up a lively 
^sonversaffion, and showing particular attention to her. 
This proved to her humbled sensitiveness that he only 
looked upOA her as a saucy school-girl, who, having been 
rude to a guest, would be sure to be scolded by-and-by, if 
the guest ^id not try to cover her fault and protect her. 
So she was very much relieved when Alicia's signal gav6 
her an opportunity of escaped 

Both the gentlemen were probably glad when the young 
ladies left the room. The moment they had gone Mr. As- 
par drew his chair near that of Tyrone, and asked^^ 

"Would you like the lamps lighted?" 
"No ; thanks. Not just yet. What a lovely even* 
mgl" 

Tyrone rose from his chair and went to one of the mtt 
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dow8, which was open, and looked out for a moment on 
the lawn and into the violet sky, in which one or two pale^ 
tiny stars were already trembling. The breath of the flow- 
ers and the grass floated into the room. Jt was just the 
hour when, do what man will, steep himself ip the wr rld'a 
atmosphere as he may, he must acknowledge the influence 
of regret. Tyrone turned away, and sat down again. 

His host waited for him to speak. Something iadefina^ 
ble in Mr. Aspar's manner had changed him into a man of 
business from a somewhat too deferential entertainer. Ty« 
rone seemed to perceive this, and his own ma^x^r too un- 
derwent a change, and be dropped rather than plunged, 
carelessly rather than brusquely, into the middle of busi- 
ness at once. 

" Well, Mr. Aspar, what do you think of my condition ? 
Speak out, I shan^t be oflended. It looks a good deal like 
what people call ruin, doesn't it ? " 

** It looks so, Mr. Tyrone, certainly. Oh, yes, it does 
look so. But I query, sir— permit me^— I query, now, if it 
amounts to that in fact." 

Mr. Aspar always said ^* I query" when he meant to be 
impressive. He thought it sounded much finer than ** T 
question." 

" Show me anything else it amounts to," said Tyrone, 
speakbg impetuously. " Look here, Mr. Aspar : in five 
years I have spent a fortune, the savings of a lo«g minority I 
spent it and squandered it like a fool ! Heaven or the other 
place only knows where half of it ba^ gone, and Td give 
something to anybody who would show me that any mortal 
creature has been the better for it. My estates are so 
Fwamped with debt that if things don't improve they must 
come into the Landed Estates Court at last, and be bought 
up in parcels by some enterprising persons from Aberdeen. 
It's no use of lamenting all this, or preaching sermons over 
it. I daresay I should do it all over again if I nad the 
chance. The question is, what stands between me and 
bankruptcy ? Can you help me ? Lord Neston sayg you 
can, if anybody can." 
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** I bad the good fortune, Mr. Tyrone, to kelp bis lor«t 
iUp, or, as I may peibaps express it, tide bim orer a ensis 
IK his nffnitH } and noir ''-^ 

^ Yes, lie's i^ rigbt now, I know ; tbanks to yen, be 
says.'* 

^ I am not a money-lender^ Mr. Tyrone^" 

Tyrone ndsed bia eyelbrows« 

*< Tkai is, I do tbings tbat otber parties— oflier persons 
I mean — don't undertake. I took into a gentleaum's affairs, 
if be doe9 me tbe honor to give me bis entire eonfidence. I 
study tbem all with the eye, if I may be allowed tbe expre»- 
Bum^ of a nncere, although humble friend. If I see tbat 
tbou^ thciy ikiay look badly now, there is elasticity, thert 
is rec«pel*a^e power in them^eir, then I am willing to oon 
stitute Bys^ as it were, the private banker of tbe gentle- 
man until things come ngbt. We hare no papers or deeds, 
sir, no more than a confidential line or two. I only feel an 
interest is the affairs df gentlemen and men of honor.'* 

*^ Thanks," said Tyrone, carelessly, assuming from Mr* 
Asps^'s manneir that soflbe compliment was meant. ^ I knew 
aU ibsa ^ otherwise^ of coibM — Well, then, what do you 
IhiniL of the eondition of things?" 

** ShatH we first speak of tibe expectations you partly 
told me of?" 

*^ No ; those last, please. Te& me whiit you think irst 
vpitbout taking these into account^'* 

"I opine, Mr. Tyrone, that there are— 4f I may employ 
a form of i^edi fiuniliar to you sl» a member of Parlia- 
meiit-^tloree eevrses open to yod. Firstly, you could resign 
7omr seat; go into the country, try to look after your 
property, and live ee<mamicall^" 

**Ye8| v«ry good^ I'll not do that. 111 not give up 
the House ; I like it— I like the excitement and everything 
about it. And besides, Mr. Aspar — ^you'll hardly under- 
stand perhapSy but to be member for my county, pauper 
and mined spendthrift that I £»n, seems the last thing left 
of my fmaly's potitson. No, I am- slill a ^ort of ehiitf 
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while I can talk up for my people in the House I You may 
laagh at thia i£ jou^Uke^ but I pledged myself to enter on 
this business with full confidence in you ; and I mean to ke^i 
my word. Itasiotkes my Tanityy Mr. Aspar, ta be still the 
spokesman of some of those grievances and sentiments and" 
all that, that seem such nonsense to y -^l When the news- 
papers here pitch into me, well, I — ^I'm rather {leased at 
it. That'a the tratih of the mattec I fanay myself still the 
head of a grand old Irish, boose. You think me an idiot?: 
Welly so do 1 1 Anyhow, let ua come to the see(»d eourse* 
I'll not resign my seart;.'' 

^Secondly, you might eaailj get some a|^>^ntment 
from tbev Govennmeat, now that the liberals have it all 
their own way* You hatvre. done some BNrviee for the Radi- 
cals, Mr. Tyrone^'' Mr. Aspar £d not g»>miich into poll * 
tics, but he was: n^ fond of the Ra£cal& 

'^I have thought of that, Tm ashamed to say; I have 
thought o£ everything. But it won't do. What could they 
give me ?^a colonial govemorslu^, to vegetate in some dis- 
mal island ? No, I. couldn't live out <^ London, or Paris. 
Besides, Mr. Aspar,, I should u^tedy fiarfieit my position as 
Irish Chief," and Tyrone smiled radier a fcnrced smile, ^i£ 
I were to become an ofSeial of the Saacon Government. 
Ko, that won't do. I would rather resign than that^ and go- 
to America and tum baokwoodsman* I have sometimes 
thought of doing that, changing^ my name of course. But 
I can't — c7d m^appeUe Qamor^^ 

" Exactly,'^ said Mr» Aspar, softly^ and havti^ no idea 
whatever of the meaniog of the allusicm oonveyed in t^ 
last words, and, indeed,, begriming to think: that ho had to 
deal with an overgrown baby« ^ Exactly, of course — quite 
so. Then the third course, but I crave pardon<r— yon will 
not be (tended ? " 

^^I don't expect to. be emended, Mr. Aspar, and I came 
here to speaJ^ and listen freely. Yes, your third course ?'* 

" Well then, Mr. Tyrone, surely you, with your station 
and gifta and, a^vaal^affes, might very* easily maccy a for 
tune." 
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TyTOQ» laughed ainb pvi^ his hwd» in Hs poclsets. *< I 
bi^e thought of that too, Mr^ Aspar I I am really almost 
a^haoQbed to oonfess it,; Imt.I hare thooight of even that, I 
might peiihapa have done H, but I don't think I could 
serew myBelf up to the requisite amount of meanness,. I 
am not mocb of a marrying man^ I suppose^ m. any case ; 
and I d<m't. thmh I ought; to inflict l^e curse of my worth* 
loBs imd weak companiondiip. on any woman." 

^Mamage is asafeguard," Mr. A^ar grayely began--* 

" I confess I doubt my own right to ask any woman to 
victimize herself in ordej; that she nsdght possibly be atsafe- 
g^snani t&j mck. On^ the whole^ I think it would be more 
honorable to cheat her (mt of h^ fortune at oards^ op to 
rob her on the highway, Mr. Aspar ; that,, at leasts would 
be only taking her moni^, not her life. Besides^ Provi- 
dira&e.has decreed-^-asaf to strip me of the credit .of even 
om^bajvingmade an unselfish resolution^ a«d.keptat— that 
mmrris^ justnpw would be the forfeit of my Greajti Exipec- 
tations.'* 

^Ibideed?' Yoa do aetonififa me I May I ask"-^ 

^'Of connMbI am going- to; t^ you. We come tot the^ 
^reat eixpeotations^ M£( Aspar^ There was. once ajnember* 
of the &mily of Tyrone whp^ being poor and having spirit* 
brainy aad honesty^went out to the United StatfiSy and 
disgraced himself.^' 

"Truly^sirf lamigrieved.'^ 

*^ Are you ? Wait a moment. He disgraced' himself in 
the eyes, of aitribe^of pvond and shiftlesB idlen^^ike my- 
ad^ Mn Ai^ar — ^by^ goings nrto^ hard-woiking, beBoiable> 
bnainess and making a fortune^ Of course we despiaedi 
bun. I was a^ dnld in IB^nce, and di^i^ knoair anything^ 
about him » but no doubt I should have shared the £Mnilyt 
Bcora Ibr his debasemoirt. But he died ; and there^s Usj 
money t Your proud peoj^ don't demise that^ Mr. Aqpar,. 
do they P'^ 

'^ I presume not| Mr. Tyrone. It is oiie of the fbilingti» 
of humanity.'* 
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*< So it is. Well, this dishonor to his name married in 
America too young a wife, who turned out badly — ^never 
mind. He had one son, who it seems turned out badly 
too. I don't know how — nerer cared to ask, being too 
busily engaged in turning out badly myself. The poor 
man — I mean the rich man-*-had some affection for the 
family ndtme, I don't know why ; and he knew how fast it 
was being run ioito the ground. He left all his money for 
the eiKpiif^ss purpose of restoring the dignity of the house 
which had scorned him — to me" 

" To you, Mr, Tyrone, a fortmie, indeed ?" 

*^ Over a hundred thousand pounds, with interest, since 
accumulating^ for that was years ago." 

♦* Then may I ask what's your difficulty ? ** 

** There are conditions, Mr. Aspar." 

^Ah!'^ Hr. Aspar looked blank* He had not much 
faith in his clietit's capacity for fulfilling any difficult con* 
ditions, or any eoncfoions which did not jump with his ow^ 
humor. 

*' First and Ibremost, I am not to marry before the age 
of forty. My unknown relative had a wholesome horror ot 
early marriages, you will see. Next, as he had a detesta* 
tion of certain wild ways which prevailed in Ireland during^ 
his time, I am never during the same period to take part in 
a duel, either as principal or second." 

" That won't be a difficult pondititm," said Mr. Aspar, 
" even for " — 

" Even for an Irii^m^n ? No, not now. That sort of 
thing is out of fairiuon, in London at least. Btit how about 
Paris? However^ that condition doesn't trouble me, I 
could manage well enough for th(U. Perhaps the third and 
last is easier stilL My unseen benefactc^ has a just con- 
tempt for the miserable little insurrections which foolish 
people get up in Ireland ; and he made it a third coilditicNa 
that his heir presumptive must never be enga^d in any 
plot against the power of Queen Victoria.'^ 

*^ Are these all the conditions, Mr. Tyrone?" 
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"These are all.** 

"Well, now,, surely nothing can be easier than these, 
except, perhaps, the first one. Unmarried until forty? 
Yes — ^now, I query whether a man does well, Mr. Tyrone 
by marrying before he has attained that age. But now 
suppose you should happen to marry, or " — 

" Or to fight a duel, or become a Fenian Head Centre 
The money goes at once to some American relative ol 
the old man's. I don't know anything about him; amt 
if he dies before my time of probation is out, and I fail, 
then, and only then, it goes to the prodigal son, who waf 
eut off, or to his wife, or her heirs, if she has any. That 
is the story put into a few words ; and now tell me wha» 
you think of my Great Expectations ? " 

" Really, Mr. Tyrone, the whole thing seems so strange 
and like something in a story, that really now I do finc^ 
it difficult to attempt giving an off-hand opinion. One 
might think it over, of course. You refer, sir, no doubt, 
to the possibility of obtaining, so to speak, sir, advance^' 
on the strength of this will ? ^ 

"Precisely." 

"Exactly, of course, quite so, yes — y-es! The diffi 
culty, you see, is this : there is so little to go on, Mi 
Tyrone ! If you were to die in the meantime— pardon 
me for the suggestion, Mr. Tyrone, you don't look like 
death, sir, but it will come to us all — come to us all, sii 
and even the young, — well, it is only this, that if you should 
die within the time, and even without having broken any 
of the conditions, I query, sir, whether your heirs could 
claim the money. Of course I only speak off-hand, noi 
having seen the document, and not being a lawyer ; but I 
query that, sir." 

"I should say my heirs, if I had any, certainly could 
not claim a penny," said Tyrone. " The will speaks oi 
conditions to be fulfilled. If I were to d'e I could not 
fulfil them ; that seems the plain sense of the matter. 
But, Mr. Aspar, I must tell you something else. I fee) 
2 
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driven just now to do almost anything ; but there are 
times when this whole thing seems unspeakably mean and 
detestable. Why should I degrade myself by fashioning 
my life in any way to suit the whims of an old man 
whom I never knew ? Why should I hunt after the money 
that ought to belong to the old fellow's son? How do 
1 know but that the son may be a manly and honest fellow 
liimself ? Suppose he has a wife and a ocdony of children, 
which may be taken as almost certain? How they must 
hate me — and I don't like to be hated ; wl^at a mean cad 
they must think me V Some time or pther, while the years 
were crawling on, and I* was working out my conditions, 
this sort of thought would perhaps come into my head 
and drive me to break any conditions, and do anything 
rather than touch such money as thcUJ*^ 

Tyrone suddenly stopped in his stream of talk as the 
sound of a harp, with some wild and plaintive air, floated 
into the room. 

''The music disturbs you, perhaps? My daughter3 
play a good deal ;^but just now I'll go and stop it." Mr, 
Atipar rose hastily. 

'* No, no, I only stopped to listen ; that's exquisitely 
pla/cd. I know the air, too." 

Mv% Aspar was about to speak when his guest waved 
his hand rather imperiously to order silence. The harp 
went OR, and Tyrone, bending forward from his chair 
towards the direction whence the sound came, sat and 
listened When the harp ceased, after a few thrilling 
vibrationo, he sat as if he were still listening for a few 
seconds, then he rose hastily and went to the window and 
looked out. 

" I am no musician," he said, abruptly, " but that sort 
of thing affects me, — ^I don't know why." 

" It locu rather dismal," his host said, apologetically. 

Tyrone looked round quickly, half puzzled, half con- 
temptuous, but said nothing. 

"Shall WH^. resume our conversation?" Mr. Aspai 
mildly suggested. 
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" Not now, Mr. Aspar, thank yon ; it seems a sort 
of sacrilege to talk of money and parchments in this do* 
licions twilight and after that music. C^n't ,we finish our 
talkby-and-by?" 

*' Of course, ^s you please, Mr. Tyrone, only I thought 
it might be better" — 

"There is- no better or worse about it." 
" Then n^ill you come into the drawing-room ? " 
Tyrone assented, and they went The drawing-room 
looked very pretty now that the soft light of the lamps 
gleamed there, and subdued the too great newness and 
brightness of the furniture and the ornmnents, which gave 
the room in open day a little too much of the appearance 
of a baby-house just bought and brought home. The narp^ 
on which Tyrone's eyes turned the moment he camA in^ 
stood silent now in one comer. The elder sister was seated 
at a gp^and piano. The younger was coiled up on a sofa in 
a dim part of the room, out of which her shining eyes met 
Tyrone's. She remained defiantly just as she was for a mo- 
ment ; but when he had approached her sister she rose and 
arranged herself in a more seemly attitude. She generally 
did the right thing, but always liked to do it as if it were 
because she chose, and not merely because it was rights 
While coiled up on the sofa, she had been weaving odd 
foncies to herself about dark streams far away, flowing un- 
der high rocks with castles on them, and moonlight trying 
to break omt of the heavy clouds, and dim ghosts wander- 
ing round — ^all as in Ossian. The handsome young man 
with the hair parted in the middle dispelled those dreams, 
and she was glad that he took no notice of her, but went 
over to her sister. 

Miss Alicia seemed to have been urged by Mr. Tyrone 
to play fbr him, and she performed some marvellous classic 
pieces, stately and grand. But Tyrone was no musician ; 
and high art is oppressive sometimes to ordinary minds, 
and one cannot get much soul out of a piano anyhow. He 
thanked her politely^ commended in set ternu^ and wa« 
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very gl^d when the performance was over. Miss Aspat 
turned her large, qniet eyes up to his, and then dropped her 
eyelids, and accepted his compliments with a sweet grati- 
tude. She knew that she played well, and she had little 
perception of anybody's feelings save her own. So she 
really believed that he was delighted. 

A servant entered with some message for Mr. Aspar, 
who left the room. 

"You play the harp/* said Tyrone. "We heard you 
when we were in the dining-room. Will you not favor 
us now ? " 

" Oh, no ; I don't play the harp, or very indifferently, 
and I don't care to display my want of proficiency. But 
my sister plays it ; it was she you must have heard. I was 
m the garden." 

The elder sister was really glad to give her junior a 
chance of displaying her one accomplishment. Miss Alicia 
was perfectly good-natured and complacent, and never was 
out of humor, or sullen, in her life. 

" Jennie, dearest, Mr. Tyrone, I am sure, would like to 
hear you play the harp." 

Something in Mr. Tyrone's expression piqued the younger 
girl. She thought he looked surprised. " He takes me for 
a little saucy school-girl," she said to herself, "and thinks 
I ought to have a penny whistle." She took her seat near 
the harp, and drew the instrument towards her. 

"Is there anything you would wish me to play?" she 
asked, coldly. For she paid in her own mind, " It is part 
of our business, I suppose, to amuse this gentleman the best 
we can, but I don't care whether he sees or not that I only 
do my share as a business." 

"The piece I heard you play a few moments ago. It*« 
an Irish air, I am sure ? '' 

" I don't know ; I found it somewhere." 

She stretched her arms across the thrilling wires, and 
played an air wild, sweet, and melancholy as the sound of 
the surges on some lonely northern coast in the twilight of 
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early autumn. It floated suddenly from high to low, like 
the breeze, or like a sea bird. It was hardly made for sing- 
ing. Few voices could sweep from its heights to its sudden 
falls without harshness and strain. Miss Alicia thought it 
barbarous, and was a little ashamed of the odd performance. 
Mr. Tyrone listened with much evident delight in his eyes, 
and in the movement, silently striving to keep time, of his 
nervous fingers, that to see him became part of the delight 
Jennie felt in her own playing, and she and he grew sympa* 
thetic in the music. 

. " You admire that ; you really admire and enjoy that? ** 
he asked, eagerly, before the last notes had died away, and 
without uttering one word of commendation. 
" Oh, yes, indeed I do I " 

" I saw it in your eyes." 

" But are you surprised ? " 

^^ Well, yes, I am surprised, because it is only an old 
Irish lament, with hardly any music in it, I think, which 
an English ear would be likely to appreciate. It carries 
my senses away. I see all manner of old scenes and places 
that I have not looked on for years, and I feel like a boy 
again, as I felt when I was first brought from France to 
Ireland, and they wakened me up early one gray morning, 
and I saw that our vessel was sailing by a steep rocky 
coast, with a ruined castle on the heights. I saw all Ire* 
land in that. I see it now again ! " 

"When I played it just now," Jennie said, **I thought 
of Ossian ; it was like Ossian. Did you ever read him ? " 

" Yes, I did. But Ossian, you know, is" — 

" All nonsense, I suppose, and stuff So I have been 
vold. But it seems wonderfully fine to me, so grand, and 
dim, and ghostly I I like it, too, because I think it would 
be so delightfully easy to do that kind of poetry." 

Tyrone smiled at her frank simplicity. 

** Shall I play it over again for you ? " she asked, gently, 
and looking up at him. 

He put his huid upon her arm, and prevented her touch* 
ing the chords. 
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" No," he said, quickly ; " thank yott, not now. I h6p« 
to have an opportunity of hearing you play it again, and 
other things too, but not thcU now — not that, and nothing 
else. I could not have that^first impression disturbed." 

"What a singular want of politeness," thought the 
elder sister. " And they say Irish gentlemen are always 
so polished ! " 

" Ah, then you did really enjoy it I " said Jennie, look- 
ing at him with sparkling eyed. " How glad I am to know 
it." 

He touched her hand involuntarily. 

**It was a very sad air," the elder sistet remarked^ 
thinking that something ought to be said. 

"It was like the cry of a Banshee," Tyrone added. 
** Do you know what a Banshee is ? " He was looking 
towards Jennie. 

" Oh, yes, a ghost of some kind." 

" A ghost that clings to some old family, And laments 
when death or other great misfortune comes to the head of 
the household." 

" Do you believe that ? " she asked, quite seriously. 

"No, Miss Aspar, not in Surrey, at least; and I eu^ 
pose the atmosphere even of the grayest abbey in Ireland 
is too modern now for the poor exploded Banshee. Great 
Pan is dead, you know.'* 

" I am sorry for it." 

" Jennie, dear, what nonsense," heir sister remonstrated 

"Is there a Banshee in your family history ? " 

"Yes," Tyrone replied, carelessly; "we are believed 
still to retain our Banshee. Everything else that belonged 
to the family has gone. The ghost and I alone remain." 

He rose up, turned away from the harp and the player ; 
and Mr. Aspar, who was entering the room at that moment, 
brought honest prose again with him» Coffee was served, 
and Mr. Aspar then pressed Tyrone to enter the library 
and return to the business conversation of the evenings 
But Tyrone would talk no more business that night, and 
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declared that he had to go back to town immediately. 
He must return to the Hoase ; there would, perhaps, be a 
division. He waft almost peremptory, and the business he 
had come expressly to arrange was left unfinished. 

"You have kept your hansom all the time!" Mr 
Asp&r observed, with surprise, as he stood at the gate, 
taking leave of his guest. ^ What a needless expense, my 
dear sir. I proposed to send you back in my own" — 

*^ No matter," said Tyrone, carelessly, as he lit a cigar 
**it's only going into the Gassette a day sooner* Good* 
night." 

Mr. Aspar paused for a moment until the hansom had 
disappeared. Then he entered the house. In the hall he 
met Carpenter. He took out his watch. 

"Five minutes to eleven. There is a train for town at 
ten minutes past. Are you going by that, Carpenter ? " 

" If you please, sir." 

" Yes ; you will reach Westminster before he does. I 
wish, Carpenter, you would proceed incontinently to Pal- 
ace Yard, and just wait there and observe if Mr. Tyrone 
really returns to the House. You can tell me to-morrow > 
I am curious to know." 



CHAPTER IIL 



PALACE YARD was almost silent when Mr. Tyrone a 
cab came rattling up there. A division upon an 
important question was expected, but it was not a subject 
which greatly interested the public, and there were still 
some hours of talking to be got through. The pavement 
had only half-a-dozen loungers, and two or three police- 
men. The great hall, with the lights at the members' 
entrance on its left side, and the lights at the upper end, 
bore an odd resemblance to a gigantic antique tomb, with 
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lamps burning dimly ia it. The great glowing face of the 
clock in the tower overlooking the yard seemed an unnat- 
ural and ugly goblin staring out of the pale sky and the 
still summer air. 

Tyrone leaped out of his cab, a policeman hurrying to 
assist him. There was a moment's delay in paying the 
fare, and Tyrone was entering the hall when a woman, 
who had been slowly pacing the pavement without, came 
up with him and laid her hand upon his arm. Tyrone, 
hardly even glancing at her, was about to continue his 
way, but she still held to his arm, and spoke his name in a 
tone so earnest and full of pain that he stopped and looked 
at her. She was poorly dressed, and had her veil down, 
so that he could hardly see even her eyes; but she seemed 
still young, and had somehow the appearance of a lady. 

" Do you want anything of me ? " he asked quickly, 
but not ungently. " I am rather pressed for time." 

" I do — ^I do I I want you, for God's sake, to do a 
kindness, a charity— not to me, but to some one who has a 
claim on you I " 

Tyrone was not much surprised at this. He was 
accustomed to be beset by applications for relief from peo- 
ple who conceived that they had a claim on him. Every 
broken-down Irishman or woman assumed to have a claim 
on him. He was accustomed to find stout compatriots 
leaning their shoulders against the lamp-post near his 
lodgings, waiting for him to come out in the morning. He 
often, as he went to put his latch-key into the door at night, 
saw a figure emerge into light from the porch, and found 
that a claimant for his charity had been waiting for him. 
Tyrone gave when he could, gave very often when he 
ought not to have given, and when the money could not 
justly be called his own. He liked to give, it hurt him to 
refuse, which of late he often had to do. All the time, he 
knew perfectly well that there was no charity or virtue in 
that sort of giving, that it was partly indolence, and partly 
vanity, and partly a kind of pagan generosity, but he 
c<^uld not help it, ©r said to himself that he could not. 
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" What do you want," he said, " and what's your claim 
pn me ? Do be quick, please." 

His resources really were so limited that he tried, in 
mere self-defence, to be a little harsh, and show canso 
against this application. 

"Zhave no claim on you — if it were only my misery 
yon should never be troubled. He has a claim, and he's 
dying for want of proper food." 

"Who's dying?" 

"I can't tell you his name." 

"Well, really, then"— 

^* But he has a claim on you. You mustn't let him die 
— you shan't let him die ! " 

" Can you tell me nothing about him ? Do I know him." 

" You never saw him, perhaps, but he has a claim on 
you. Do you think I am deceiving you ? Look at me." 

She threw back her veil, and Tyrone could see a dark, 
wasted, pallid face, still symmetrical, and almost beautiful 
in outline, with eager and burning eyes, and lips that quiv- 
ered and trembled with agony of excitement. Imposture 
never looked like that. Tyrone put his hand into his 
pocket 

"Will you come and see him?" she pleaded. "Oh, 
eome and look at him." 
• "Is it far away?" . 

" No, not far. Will you pay for a cab ? " 
• Tyrone glanced involuntarily around. For a young 
member of parliament to get into a hansom with an un- 
known woman at midnight in Palace Yard, is not quite a 
common sort of proceeding. The woman observed his hes- 
itation and understood it. 

" You are afraid," she said, " of what people may say I 
I look, perhaps, like a disreputable person — a wicked worn 
an I Wicked enough I am in one sense, but not in that. 
Very like a lady of pleasure I look, don't I ? Man, I am 
only imploring you to do a good action — one that Heaven 
will be glad of. Are you always as careful of your yepu- 
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tation when you are in worse company? What is your 
repute here already ? " 

Mr. Tyrone looked at his watch. ** I shall be back in 
time," he thought, " wherever this expedition leads to. I 
believe this woman is sincere. I will go, let what will be 
said." 

He biftckoned to a hansom, and handed the woman in as 
calmly and politely as if she had been a lady of rank whom 
he was conducting to her carriage. He then got in be- 
side her. Before he had taken his seat, however, she had 
opened the little window in the roof, and given the driver 
a direction. 

The cab drove off; and Carpenter, Mr. Aspar's quiet 
emissary, emerged from the station he had taken up in 
shadow, near the entrance of the hall. He had seen all, 
and heard nothing ; and he had only to report what he 
had seen to his employer. 

Mr. Tyrone and his companion drove over Westminster 
Bridge, southward. They were silent for a while. Tyrone 
could feel that the woman trembled and shivered beside 
him. 

^' Are you cold ? '^ he asked in surprise, for the summer 
air was still aglow, 

" I don't know — I'm nervous — I'm wretched ! " ^ 

" Is this man your liusband?" 

" Are you afraid that our relationship isn't quite sanc- 
tified by the church and the law? Is Mr. Tyrone so virtu- 
ous and proper?" She spoke in a tone of scornful levity 
that jarred upon the ears of her companion. 

" I only asked you a i)lain question," Tyrone answered, 
almost sternly. " Is this man your husband, your brother, 
or your father?" 

"For his misfortune," she answered, quickly, "and the 
great good fortune of others, he is my husband. Have no 
fear about that ! We are man and wife." 

" Is he very sick ? " 

"He is wasting away; he is dying for want of nbur- 
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d^Hient — ^he is in some sort of low condition and urander- 
iiig in his mind, and I have nothing to give him." 

" Have you nothing in the house ? " 

" Nothing, now." 

" Then hadn't we hetter get something ? What good 
IS my going with you, oiiherwise ? I am no doctor ; and 
even if I were" — 

" True, my God ! Look here — ^will you buy a bottle 
of wine, that's all you can get here at this hour ? " 

Tyrone stopped the cab opposite a large public-house, 
which was still aflame with lights. Hastily bidding the 
woman remain where she was, he went in. The appear^ 
ance of a '^ swell " in evening dress created a sort of little 
sensation among the groups still remaining in the public- 
house, the dregs of a night's revelry. A man with a harp, 
and another with a fiddle, were playing a duet, terribly 
out of tune. A beery man was laying down the law on 
strikes and trade-unions. A tipsy young fellow was "chaf- 
fing" two women. Tyrone made his way to the bar and 
asked for a bottle of champagne and a bottle of port. The 
barman was handing him down two bottles from the 
shelves, when Tyrone told him in a low tone that he wanted 
the wine for a sick, or perhaps a dying, person ; that he 
was willing to pay the price, but begged to have gocd 
wine. The barman thereupon went down to a cellar, and 
brought him out two bottles which he assured him were 
" real good stuff." Tyrone bought also a few soft biscuits 
that were in a glass on the counter. Accustomed to West- 
end prices, he was not a little astonished to find that he 
received a great many shillings in change out of a so^ 
ereign. 

He went back to the cab, and found the woman strain- 
ing her eyes with wild anxiety. 

" I thought you were never coming," she said, pettishly 
Tyrone looked at her in surprise, for her tone and manner 
seemed those of a woman accustomed to expect and exact 
attention, rather than those of a poor outcast and pauper, 
pleading for charity to sustain a life dear to hen 
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The cab di^ore on dii-ectly southwards, until it came to 
a great open piece of ground. Then it turned to the left 
along a broad road, then into a narrower street, then into 
another yet narrower. At last it reached the opening of a 
little raw unfinished street, a ciU de saCy with a row of 
small houses, inhabitable on the one side, and a row in pro- 
cess of erection on the other. The little street was a mere 
swamp of mud and brick heaps, mortar, rags, broken crock- 
ery, and shattered bottles. The cab rocked and jolted, la- 
bored and strained, in going down, as if it were stumbling 
through a freshly-ploughed field. 

^' Here ! " cried the woman, jumping up in the cab, and 
pushing open the little window, " on your right, where the 
light is ! At last ! at last ! " 

She scrambled past Tyrone, and leaped out. He fol- 
lowed. She opened the door with a big key, and silently 
beckoned him on. She opened another door ; and Tyrone, 
entering, saw a miserable room, almost absolutely bare of 
furniture. One candle burned there. On the fioor was a 
heap of bed-clothes, and seated beside the bed-clothes was 
a little girl A faint moaning was heard from among the 
clothes ; and Tyrone saw the pallid face of a man. 

The little girl kept her place of watcher, and only 
whispered in an under-tone, '* Oh, mamma, I'm so glad yon 
have come." 

" How has he been, darling? " 

" Only the same." 

Tyrone drew near, and looked down upon the pale face 
of the sick man. 

« Is it fever? " he asked. 

" No, no, not what people call fever. Excitement, ag* 
ouy of mind, hunger, delirium!" 

Tyrone could think of nothing better to give him than 
shampagne. 

" Have you a glass ? " he asked softly. 

«« No-— only a cup." She handed him a cracked old tea^ 
^up. 
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He thought it useless to ask for a cork-screw ; but with 
Che aid of a penknife, the blades of which he recklessly 
r^mashedy he uncorked the champagne bottle. The little 
^irl started when it bubbled, fizzed, and splashed. He 
bade the woman make the sick man drink a cupful, and 
apparently the patient drank it with relish. Of his own 
motion, Tyrone ventured then to give some to the little 
g^irl, whom its bubbles nearly stifled at first ; and he made 
tier have some of the soft sweet biscuits. Then he con- 
trived to uncork the bottle of port too ; and put it on the 
;;himney-piece, the only available shelf or stand. 

" Has no doctor been to see him? " Tyrone asked. 

'^ No ; and none shall ! He hates doctors, and so do L 
He wants no doctor. He wants food and quiet." 

While she stooped over the sick man, Tyrone tried to 
*alk in whispers with the little child. She seemed a pretty 
creature, for all her pallor and her wasted face, and the 
neart of the impetuous and careless young man was touched 
oy her. Suddenly he heard the sick man murmur, " Tyrone, 
Tyrone I the old name — ^the old name ! " 

"Does he know me? " Tyrone whispered. 

" He never saw you." 

" But he knows my name ? " 

" I suppose all his people know your name. It used to 
be of some power, I believe, long ago, before yoii had it." 
. c< True enough," Tyrone said. 

The woman, who was still appealing for his charity, 
seemed always as if she meant to express a certain dislike 
and scorn for him. His heedless good-nature and generos- 
ity made little account of this. 

The sleeper, if his condition could be called sleep, kept 
on murmuring the names of people and places. He bab« 
bled of the Palisades and the North River, and the Bloom- 
ingdale Koad. 

" What places are these ? " Tyrone asked, thinking he 
had heard the names before, but not remembering how or 
where. 
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"Places far off, in another city," she said, kiieoling 
down beside the man, and trying to raise his head a little 
with her arm. Tyrone forbode to question her any farther 
on the subject, for she evidently desired to give him no in- 
formation. He drew the little girl towards him again, and 
tried to talk with her ; and he was struck with the delicate 
outlines of her face, and with the terribly wistful look in ^ 
her eyes. There is a thoughtless kind of generosity, which 
is always most easily touched by the obvious and saperfi- 
cial sufferings of childhood. Tyrone took a sovereign from 
his purse and gave it to the little girl. Her eyes bright- 
ened, and she was hurrying to show it to her mother, but 
Tyrone restrained her. The woman now turned from the 
bed with a profound sigh. 

" I fear," said Tyrone, gently, " that your husband is in 
fever. Let me urge you to have him removed to the near^ 
est hospital." 

" He's not in fever," she replied, vehemently. " Don't 
talk of it ; I know better. He shan't be taken from me, he 
shan't go to any hospital. There are only the two of us in 
all the world." 

" But there is danger, you know. Tour little girl here— 
there's danger for her." 

" I knew what you were going to say," the woman re- 
plied, with a kind of passionate wail. '^ I knew it. But 
there iiv^t danger, and I can take care of her, and she's not 
to me what he is ! Talk of children I He's more dear to 
me than all the children on earth I What do \fou know of 
love? People don't learn that in clubs and smoking-rooms. 
Look at him. I ruined him — ^for the next world as well as 
this, I suppose — and he ruined me. Don't talk to me of 
the love of your happy people 1 There is no love on earth 
like that of a man and woman who have destroyed each 
other for love. And we are such a pair. K he dies, 
he shall die with me ! There, I am talking like a fool ! 
What do you know of all this ? " 

She stood up in an attitude of enforced calmness, and pair 
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ted her little girl on the head with a grandly protecting air, 
as though she had been a queen. Tyrone was greatly em* 
barrassed. He saw that he could be of no farther use, and 
would now gladly have escaped, 

"If I can do anything for you," he said, ** I shall be 
always ready, and.I am easily found. I can only now offer 
you a little help. Tour husband, I suppose, is a country- 
man of mine. I don't want to ask any of your secrets, but 
T can guess that much, and he may, perhaps, in brighter 
days, have known some of my family, although not myselfl 
You know where to find me, and seem to know something 
of me. Tou can't but know that I am the poorest, as well 
lis the last, of my house. All that I now have with me I 
ask you to accept." 

Something there was which made him feel a reluctance 
to put money into her hand^ He took out all his purse 
contained — ^literally all — and put it on the chimney-piece, 
close to where the one sordid candle flickered. It was not 
much — ^two sovereigns and a handful of shillings. 

The woman glanced at the money, then suddenly caught 
Tyrone's hand and pressed it to her lips. 

** If I can do anything more," he began, " to-morrow, 
or if you would like me to come again" — 

" No," she said, gently — speaking gently for the first 
time — " I don't ask anything more of you except this, that 
if by any chance you should ever see him after he recovers 
—oh ! he will recover soon, very soon ! — ^if you should see 
him anywhere — any time — don't recognize him, don't speak 
of this. He is very pi*oud. Even I shouldn't dare to tell 
him what I have done to-night, though it was done to save 
his life." 

" I should never know him again." 

^ Or me with him. If you should see me, promise that 
you will say nothing ? " 

** Of course. 1 give you my word." 

** I thank you." She had now taken the candle in her 
hand to light him to tbe*door. He saw that the h«uid wm 
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white, stiU white, and small. She followed his glance 
quickly as a flash, and guessed its meaning. " Yes," she 
said, with a wild, wan smile, " I was a lady once. I am a 
ruined lady as surely as you, Tyrone, are a ruined gentle- 
man I But you may retrieve yourself ; I never can ! If he 
lives, I don't care for anything else. You have helped him, 
and I beg of God to bless you." 

" Shall I come again to ask for him ? " 

" No ; oh, no. If I am driven again to utter despair, 
I will find you out, not otherwise. One word more. On 
your honor as a gentleman, you do not believe me a mere 
common beggar ? " 

^ On my honor as a ruined gentleman," he said, with 
some bitterness, " I do not." 

'^ Thank you again. I expected as much. Good-night, 
and may God make it a good-night to you ! " 

She turned back into the house. Tyrone entered the 
cab, and drove away. When he reached the House of Com- 
mons he found, to his great vexation, that the debate had 
unexpectedly run dry, and that the division was over. He 
felt sure that the absence of his name from the division list 
would not escape notice. He also found, when he took out 
his purse, that he had not left himself money enough to pay 
for his cab. The man knew him, however, and would see 
him any day, so the want of money was of little conse^ 
quence in that casa But Tyrone was in a mood of mind 
to be annoyed by trifles, and this annoyed him. He asked 
a question or two of a policeman at one of the inner doors, 
and found that the House would probably be " up" in a 
few minutes. It was not worth his while to take the 
trouble of going in. 

Tyrone turned slowly out of Palace Yard. He felt un- 
certain where to go. His mood was unusually irritable, 
impatient, and perplexed. Many things had combined that 
evening to bring home to him a keen sense of his past 
folly and present degradation. The mere exposition of 
'>it afiidrs to Mr. Joseph Aspar, whom, in hit heart, he felt 
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inclined to despise as at once servile and pnrse-prond, had 
been a trial of temper and an evidence of humiliation. He 
was a little ashamed — he could not tell why — of the sort 
I f momentary emotion he had betrayed when the money- 
lender's daughter played the old Irish air on the harp. He 
was annoyed that such an absurd outburst of feeling should 
Lave prevented him from bringing to any conclusion the 
disagreeable business he had sacrificed a whole evening to 
6nish. Many of the words and allusions of the woman who 
bad captured him in Palace Yard offended and galled him. 
He had no doubt that the sick man was, or once had been, 
some friend or dependant of the Tyrone family ; and her 
words showed him only too plainly that he was himself re- 
licarded with reproach and contempt, as a broken-down and 
ruined prodigal. He was vexed that he should have been 
absent from the division, because he knew that his party 
expected some attention and fidelity, and he was conscious 
that they were beginning to complain of him. Finally, 
although he was incapable of feeling even a moment's regret 
for a kindly action, cost what it might, he was nevertheless 
vexed that he had no money left in his purse. 

Thus, vexed with a variety of vexations, he turned irres- 
olutely away. It was not yet one o'clock, and he had not 
tonnted on being in bed before four — ^before bright day. 
He did not care to go home just now. The night would 
seem to have been utterly wasted if he went home now. A 
lover of pleasure feels terribly wronged by fate if he has to 
do without pleasure, even though he be in no mood to 
enjoy it. 

No, he would not go home just then. There was a 
drawing-room where he knew he was even still expected 
and looked for. Thither he went, rather listlessly and me- 
chanically, not much caring to go, and more thoughtful 
than usual. 

The cottage oh the Surrey heath had meanwhile one 
restless and almost sleepless inmate. Mr. Aspar's younger 
daughter could not understand what had befallen her. 
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Her head was light ; her heart had a strange aching heavi« 
Bess in it. She seemed to herself wild, and dizzy, and 
dreamy. She avoided her sister, and buried herself in her 
own room, and was supposed to have been out of temper 
with something, and therefore was charitably left to herselfl 
For it must be owned that she sometimes had her little fits 
of anger, and that the gentler Alicia did not much care to 
encounter her in such moments. 

But now she was not out of temper ; and looking back 
upon yesterday and the day before, and all the yesterdays, 
she hardly knetr herself, or comprehended how such little 
things could vex and anger her. Was she then really only 
a child yesterday, and was she now.a woman ? and does a 
child change into a woman that way, all suddenly, in an 
hour, in a flash ? 

What was the matter with her ? She could not read^ . 
nor think } she was only possessed by a vague restless, 
sightless craving, and sad longing. Sad it was unques- 
tionably, and yet there was, too, a strange sense of ecstasy 
about it, fov when once or twice she thought of the possi- 
bility of being restored to her condition of yesterday, the 
thought was terrible as that of some profound irreparable 
loss. Something she seemed to have acquired which now, 
though it pained her, she could not lose without such a 
struggle as that which dismisses life itself. £very new 
emotion sprung of the successive seasons of life is bo)m in 
pain as man is ; but birth is a triumph, a i^w possession, 
and a glory none the less. 

Jennie Aspar wa6 not naturally a vain and self-conceited 
girl. Yet to-night, before she began undressing, she sat for 
a long time in front of the looking-glass and gazed at her 
face in the mirror, and studied it, and wondered if it had 
any beauty in it, and hoped— oh, hoped so fondly, and with 
such a sickening sense of doubt and distrust ! — ^that she was 
not without a charm. She tortured herself with thinking 
how she had looked all the night ; and whether some 
other dress might not have become her better, and whether 
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mord oimam^ts 6t less omamfents would have improved 
len She allowed her hair to fall this way and that way 
*ouDd her shoulders : she enacted, almost without knowing 
it, countless follies of which, at another time, she would 
oaVe been ashamed. She stood at the window and looked 
out upon the trees, and th^ sky, and the stars, as women 
and men have done in their youth since ever j outh vtsa^ 
aind stars seemed sympathetic. Ihen she feH a momentary 
oevival of pride and shame, and grew angry with herself^ 
'Uid tried to hide from herself by covering her face with 
ler hands ; and found that, thus screened, she saw herself 
cmly all the clearer. She hastened into bed, and tossed 
ind tumbled there and could not sleep, and knew not how 
•t was with her. 

She began to think how, formerly, when some sudden 
•.Uness or pain had come to her in the night, she had arisen 
iind gone into her sister's room, and been soothed lind 
oetted by Alicia. Now she shrank from the very thought 
of any such companionship with a kind of shudder : and 
Dhe clasp of her sister's arms ^ould have been unendura^ 
t>le. At last, perhaps in pity, and to save her from a 
flight of utter unrest, there came on her thoughts of her 
father's position and occupations : of his servile ways, of 
iheit obscurity, and of a certain atmosphere of meanness 
vMicompassing their lives, despite of their money and 
luxury — ^and a ihiserable despair seized her and forced he? 
(>a88ion to relieve itself in tears, and she cried herself to 
ileep. 

Tlie morning came, in sunlight, streaming through 
gfeen leaves, and Jennie awoke with a vague sweet sense 
df new joy and possession. For the first moment or two it 
wasitU joy and sweetness, as if she had had some gift of 
immortality or other wonderful endowment conferred upon 
ner, of which the world around knew nothing yet. Even 
when the realities of things came in upon her, and she 
heard the voice of her father and of her sister, and of the 
ftervuits, and knew that she had slept rather late, and 
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knew that she had now to dress and get up to breakfast 
and a prosaic world, she was yet conscious of a certain 
gladness and pride. The world was not the same to her 
this morning that it showed itself at the same time yester- 
day. It was transfigured. She had entered upon a new 
existence. The first grand exulting epoch in a woman's 
life had come upon her — she had found a hero. 

There was a dainty little volume, bound in crimson 
morocco, that lay with others on Jennie Aspar's dressing- 
table. It was a volume made up of selections from the 
early English poets : a passage from Shakspeare, a descrip- 
tion from Spenser, a profound couplet of humor and wis- 
dom from Chaucer, and so forth — an anthology deemed by 
Mr. Aspar specially suitable and safe for girls, that they 
might know some of the best things from poets of whom 
it would not be right that educated Englishwomen should 
know absolutely nothing, but whose fuU pages English- 
women were not properly to be allowed to explore. Jen- 
nie Aspar, as she dressed, opened the volume listlessly, and 
her eyes fell upon one " mighty line" by Marlowe : 

" Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? " 

The' line flamed in her eyes like fire. She read her own 
soul in its light. Her cheek grew suddenly red ; she put 
the book hurriedly down. Yet in her heart she felt proud 
as one who has heard the voice of an oracle. 

She came down to breakfast in a gladsome and excdtie 
sort of condition. There was a strange sense of pride in 
her which banished all petty ill-humora, and made her feel 
very tender and considerate to her father and her sister. 
She thought Alicia was looking very beautiful, and she 
said so. She kissed her father with special warmth. Mr. 
Aspar was in a terribly moralizing mood, to her great 
surprise. He preached quite a sermon on extravagance, 
pride, and want of principle. This had special reference to 
their guest of the previous evening, as she soon found. Mr. 
Aspar used long, solemn and eloquent words to describo 
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Tyrone^s pride, his arrogance, his prodigality of the past 
and his poverty of the present. He darkly hinted at yet 
graver offences, but only very darkly. Jennie grew so red 
that she did not venture to look up until the lecture was 
nearly finished ; then she could restrain herself no longer. 

"Did yott^ learn all this since last night, papa?^ 

" No, my love— that is not all. I certainly have had 
some confirmation even this morning. Some confirmation 
— ^ah yes, indeed" (he had already seen Carpenter), — " very 
sad. Pride and poverty ! " 

" Especially poverty I " said Jennie, with scornful eyes. 

" Especially poverty, of course, my love ! that is, when 
coupled with morals of which one cannot approve. Honest 
poverty is very different." 

" Is he ever coming here again ? ' 

"Who, my dear?" 

"I thought wo were only speaking of him — of Mr. 
Tyrone, papa. Is he ever likely to come here any more ? " 

" It is possible, my dear. I do not say that it may not 
be possible. In business we have often to meet on friendly 
terms with persons whose private conduct we cannot ad- 
mire." 

" Yes ; but jT would not, if I were a man, go out of my 
way to invite such people to my house, and beg of them to 
come, and make myself humble to them, and put myself 
under their feet — I would not do it ! " 

** Men often have to conciliate." 

" Then I am glad I am not a man. I could not do it 
for all the world." And so saying, Jennie left the room 
rather hastily as if she had forgotten something. 

Mr. Aspar had finished his breakfast. He looked at 
his watch and rose to go. 

"I am very glad," he said to his elder daughter, " to 
hear Jennie express such sentiments. She puts them a little 
sharply, but they do credit to her moral feelings. I am 
glad to find that she estimates pron^'-'^" such a young man 
as Mr. Tyrone." 
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^'I hope she does estimate him properly," Alicia 
iMiawered, thoughtfully, 

"You heard her, Alicia, my lore, — you heard how 
warmly she spoke. She positively blamed me for eveii 
bringing him here ! I am relieved a good deal. Tcm, my 
dear, I need not caution, if Mr. Tyrone should come her»j 
again. His prospects are not by any means so good as I fan 
cied; and he can't well marry for fourteen or fifteen years.' ^ 

Alicia tossed her head slightly, but then said quite good 
humoredly — 

^ There isn't the slightest occasion to be mneasy on my 
account, papa dear." 

"No, my love, I thought not" 

" I never thought of him, and I can assure you he never 
thought about me." 

" Quite right, all right, so much the better. I think the 
gilding of that cornice wants looking to, Alicia ; I'll tell 
Carpenter. That hearth-rug too— isn't it fading very mnch« 
and so soon ? You oughtn't to let the sun come in so much 
in the mornings. That blind is quite in order surely ? " 

The younger daughter had now returned to the room« 
Usually her father never expected her to go into these little 
details about fading carpets and tarnished cornices. It 
vexed her, in fact, to see him always casting his eyes 
about the room in minute inspection of every chair and 
table. She disliked to see him thus converting himself into 
a housekeeper, and chafed often at the good-humored and 
congenial zest with which Alicia would ^o elaborately into 
her father's views and considerations on the policing of 
a curtain ring, or the negligence of a housemaid. Indeed 
Mr. Aspar was a man who will not allow a woman of spirit, 
be she wife oi daughter, to hold him in mudi respect. She 
may feel affection for him ; but she could not respect hi8 
undisguised worldliness, his servile ways, his small pride in 
costly furniture, his small anxieties about its proper preser- 
vation. Her father's peculiarities were a trial in general to 
Jennie Aspar. But this day, for some reason, her heart 
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ioftened aad melted to him, with something like a filial pity 
and compassion for his very meannesses ; with something 
like a feeling of penitence for her own past impatience, — 
something like a sense that she was even now deceiving him, 
ke<^ing a secret emotion from him, entering upon a new 
chapter of life which was to siBparate their hearts more 
widely than ever. Jennie Aspar was the better already in 
soul and spirit for the night that had passed over her head. 



CHAPTER IV. 



MRS. GRANGER, "Aunt Lucy,'' lived in Denzill 
Street, leading out of one of the best squares. Mrs. 
Granger liked her friends to describe her as of Denzill 
Street. " The Gitingers oi Denzill Street, you know.'' 
The square into wi|ich Denzill Street opened was not one 
of your new crude, Belgravian structures of stucco which 
rose out of a builder's swamp the day before yesterday, 
and might be inhabited by any sort of people who had 
money. Bruton 3quare was surrounded, or nearly so, by 
family mansions, in which successive generations had lived. 
The palace and gardens of a great nobleman occupied 
nearly one ude of it, and presented to the public the view 
of a blank dead wall, with a grim gate, and tantalizing 
glbnpses of noble trees above it. Many of the houses had 
still the irop extinguishers outside their doors, where, in 
the olden days, the torch-bearers put out their fiambeaux. 
Brutou Square was not specially bright and clear, it was 
not staring ; it was solid, old, and grand. Your new rich 
man would have found hLtnself out of his element there. 

It was a great thing, therefore, to live in one of the 
streets opening into Bruton Square. To live in Denzill 
Street was one of Mrs. Granger's dearest sources of pride. 
But DeoaiU Street itself may not ^parently be a desirable 
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place to live in. Anywhere out of London it would haye 
been impossible to get people of good position to pay a 
high rent for a hoase in such a place. It is doubtfn 
whether any stranger to London could be induced to 
believe in an nnexaggerated picture of the condition of 
Denzill Street, Yet, the faithful picture is worth studying, 
if only to see what a respectable Englishwoman will do 
for fashion. 

Denzill Street connects Bruton Square with a greav. 
West-end thoroughfare. When you enter Derail Street 
you are in a perfect network of fashionable streets. But 
strangers approaching Denzill Street from the great thor 
oughfare, not the square, have been known to turn back in 
disgust, feeling convinced that they must have come to th^ 
wrong place. For the opening of the street at that end 
looks like a bit of St. Giles's. A narrow, crooked neck oi 
gorge it is, with dirty little squalid shops on either side 
and it seems to be everywhere covered and domineered by 
the backs of houses. As he passes on, the visitor is awar*- 
of a rag-and-bottle store, a dairy, an eistablishment which 
proclaims the sweeping of chimneys and keeping f ues in 
order as its motive, an old-clothes dealer's, a small tailor's, 
two shabby little bonnet-frame shops, a timber-yard, oddly 
crammed away among all these dwarf tenements, an under 
taker's, a staymaker's, a cobbler's, and the Bruton Arms 
public-house. Being assured, however, that that positively 
is Denzill Street, leading to Bruton Square, the stranger 
takes heart of grace and pushes on. After a while tho 
shops begin, slightly to improve in their character. The 
cobbler is succeeded by a boot and shoemaker ; the stay«». 
give place to ^* Madame D'Epinay of Paris, corsetUre 
One or two small jewelers appear, and here and there > 
tiny private dwelling-house, mean and dingy of complex- 
ion. At last .Denzill Street becomes almost exclusively 
made up of private houses, and it empties itself, still nai- 
row and poor, into stately Bruton Square, like some m^se? 
able muddy stream trickling into a broad blue lake, ^'or 
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the very "best part of Denzill Street is small, starved, and 
mean. The private houses, of fading yellow-white fronts, 
are all given up to portico, dining-room and drawing-room. 
The halls are narrow ; the stairs are diminutive and mean ; 
the bedrooms are hardly the size of a good bath ; the ser- 
vants nearly all sleep off the premises ; the carriages are 
kept in the neighboring mews. The only thing large 
about the place is the rent. For one of these nhabby 
stifling little dens of gentility you might have a mansion 
and grounds at Denmark Hill or Highgate. But then yon 
would not have the pride of living in Denzill Street, Bra- 
ton Square. 

In one of the smallest of these fashionable residencea 
lived the Grangers. Mrs. Granger never, under any cir- 
cumstances, approached her house from any but the Bm- 
ton Square end. She avoided the rag-and-bottle shops, the 
cobbler's, the public-house, and the other eyesores of the 
locality. Her own drawing-room windows looked across, 
and at small distance, on a blacking-shop, but she could 
not help that. 

Our little Jennie had a quick sense of humor, and a 
pretty keen appreciation of the ridiculous. She was not 
considered a very sensible little person. No girl is who 
has at once a turn of the romantic and a somewhat hasty 
temper. Placid, steady-going people set her down at once 
as wild and foolbh. But she often saw more truly into 
the reality of things than shrewd and commonplace per- 
sons could do. She hardly knew where her father con- 
ducted his business in town, or what manner of business 
it was, but she divined, in some instinctive way, that the 
people who dined with him generally despised him. 

One of the persons who afforded her a great deal of 
amusement, and caused her a little vexation, was her aunt, 
Mrs. Granger. This lady lived, as so many ladies do, 
for fashion. Her means were very limited, considering 
her objects, and she was a perfect martyr to the struggle 
between objects and means. When she gave s dinner 
8 
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party, or, more often, an evening party, she sufiered un- 
heard-of agonies in advance and afterwards. There was 
agony about doing the thing properly, and the minimum 
of cost; the agony lest any of the best people should 
fail to come; the agony about the attendance, and so forth. 
AVhen Jennie and Alicia dined with her en famiUey they 
positively had not enough to eat. They were healthy 
girls, with good appetites, and they could have eaten ever 
so much more if they had had it. If there were but four 
present, Mrs. Granger, Mr. Granger, and the two nieces, 
all the state of the highest occasion was observed, — the 
same silver dishes, the Bs^me epergne^ the same display 
of flowers, tlys same attendance, the same low dresses 
and bare arms; the same little sips of wine, in appropriate 
glasses, at the right time. All this pageantry sometimes 
surrounded two or three mutton-chops, which Jennie alone 
could have eaten if she were hungry. Of late she took 
good care not to be, for she made a specially substantial 
meal at home at luncheon, and so she was able to sustain 
her character for ladylike abstemiousness at her aunt's, 
and to diminish but slightly the slender substance of the 
feast. 

All this Alicia took with placid good temper, and even 
respect. Alicia liked her aunt, and considered all her 
ceremonials becoming to her station, and therefore im- 
pressive and august. Alicia was a very good girl. It is 
so good not to have any sense of the ridiculous! "Pas- 
sion never laughs," says a poet and a thinker. Many peo 
pie believe that Virtue never laughs. 

But Jennie could not help laughing, however ; although 
she liked her aunt, and was personally rather gratefu* 
to her, she could never get over, the coldness with which 
Mrs. Granger treated the father of her nieces. For a 
long time Jennie had gone to Mrs. Granger's in a rebel- 
lious spirit, against her will, and only because her father 
and sister talked her. into it. For Jennie, like many hot- 
tempered young persons, was, always doing things she . 
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would rather not do. She began by protesting vehement* 
ly against being asked to do this or that, and grew an- 
gry because she was asked to do it ; then she said some- 
thing sharp, and in a few minutes she was sorry, was afraid 
• she had hurt somebody'fi feelings, was longing to do any 
thing in the way of atonement, and was only too glad to 
be allowed to do the very thing to which, in the first in- 
stance, she had so warmly objected. So she went to Mrs. 
Granger's, and at length grew into the habit of going there 
whenever she was bidden, and thinking nothing about it. 

But now an odd change had suddenly taken place. 
She became as anxious to go to Mrs. Granger's as she 
would formerly have been to stay away. Her aunt Gran- 
ger came to be of singular value and interest in her eyes. 
Her aunt asked her to stay in Denzill Street for a few 
days, and she went joyously, although with penitent 
conscience, for she was leaving behind her Alicia, and the 
tree on the lawn, and the lovely views all across the Sur- 
rey common. She went with sparkling eyes, and perhaps 
with shame-blushing cheeks ; delighted to go, penitent to 
find herself delighted, afraid to confess to herself why 
she was glad, or why she was ashamed. In truth, she was 
willing and joyful to go to Aunt Granger's dull little house 
in 'Denzill Street, where she would never have quite 
enough to eat, because there was a dim faint shadow of 
a shade of a chance that Mr. Tyrone might come there, or 
that they might meet him somewhere. 

There was one place of all others which, when Jennie 
came to Denzill Street, she wished to see. This was the 
House of Commons. She so particularly longed to hear 
a debate. Mrs. Granger was glad. She liked girls to 
show some interest in the House of Commons. It was 
the right sort of thing. All young ladies of good posi- 
tion liked to go to the Ladies' Gallery. She had never 
known that Jennie cared about such things, by which 
Aunt Lucy really meant that she never supposed that Mr. 
Aspar's daughter could have had such an instinctive 
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appreciation of the respectabilities. She was greatly 
, pleased, she knew ever so many members^ she would maka 
arrangements at once, and take Jeaanie to the House. 

So she did: and they went one fine evening, Mr. 
Granger accompanying them, to give them into the cua- * 
tody of a member. Jennie's heart was beating as they 
were conducted through echoing halls and crowded lob- 
bies, and corridofs, that seemed all windows, and corridors 
Ihat seemed all gloom and dusk, past white statues and 
fading frescoes, and the effigies of kings and queens and 
princes on painted panes. Apart from all peculiar and 
personal emotion, Jennie was intensely excited by the 
prospect of what she was to see. Away, immured in her 
quiet home, she had often wondered what that great arena 
must be like, where the grand political battles were fought, 
which seemed so fittingly the field for modern men to 
show their power. She had formed an idea of something 
stately and awful : something to hold one's breath as one 
gazed at it. She was hurried, all bewildered and dazed, 
into the Ladies' Gallery ; and they took their seats ; and— 
" Aunt Lucy, is thai the House of Commons? " 

For Jennie only saw an oblong, common-place room, 
with a large dock staring at her from beneath a gallery 
filled with commonplace-looking persons: a room wltk 
rows of green leather benches, and the benches occupied 
by lounging and yawning men, who did not appear in the 
least to resemble Boman senators. Some buzzing, hum* 
ming conversation was going on below, of which Jennie 
could hardly catch a word. The whole thing looked so 
uninteresting. That the House of Commons ? Why, that 
was exactly her idea of a vestry-meeting, as Dickens would 
have described it ; of a board-room ; of something paro* 
chial, unheroic, and unpicturesque. Jennie's heart at first 
sank within her. There was one illusion g<me, anyhow. 

However, she had not come there merely to see the 
House of Commons, , 

From her seat behind the gilded bars, Jennie looked 
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eagerly down into the House. Tliere was nobody there- 
nobody in her sense; although the House was rather full. 
Suddenly there was a commotion, and members began to 
rush out as if the building Was on fire. Jennie looked up 
at her aunt inquiringly. " What a disappointment I " said 
Mrs. Granger. The important debate which was to come 
on had gone off somehow, collapsed unexpectedly. Jennie 
was at once depressed. Was there nothing else ? Noth- 
ing to speak of ; only some Irish question. Jennie' trem- 
bled; and managed to say that she thought she should like 
to remain a little longer just to see a little more — if aunt 
would be so kind — and then her voice f£[iled her, and her 
heart beat fast and her eyes swam, and she fancied in her 
mingled delight and alarm that everybody in the Ladies' 
GiJlery, in the House, in the galleries opposite, must ob- 
serve her emotion, for he had just come in. He was there, 
standing down below in front of her, surveying the House 
as eoolly as though he were Mr. Speaker, and owned the 
whole concern. How handsome he looked, and careless 
and unconscious, with his hand in his pocket, as he stood 
there near the door. Then he went and took a seat, and 
began apparently to be very attentive ; and once or twice 
removed his hat suddenly (Jennie was surprised to see so 
many gentlemen with their hats on), and partly rose from 
his seat, as if to speak, but sat down again, and resumed 
his hat, for something or other was being debated, and 
some tiresome old man (a leading member of the Govern- 
ment, Mrs. Granger told Jennie,) would persist in prosing 
away, although Mr. Tyrone evidently wanted to speak. 
Jennie half confessed to herself, with a little secret pang, 
that she didn't quite like Mr. Tyrone's hair parted in the 
middle. It seemed, too, like a mere coxcomb, or a woman. 
Periiaps, too, his gloves looked rather dainty. But what 
of that? She crushed such mean, ignoble criticism; and, 
besides, what did it matter to herf 

" Do you see the young man seated near Mr. Prinker 
there, Jennie?" her aunt whispered; "the handsome 
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• 
young man, who has just taken off his hat, with the curl* 

ing hair parted in the middle — no, aot there, my dear, but 

on the right.'' 

" I see him, aunt." 

" That's Mr. Tyrone, the young Irish member, who"— 

" Yes, aunt, I know ; I saw him before." 

" Indeed, Jennie. Where ? " 
•* He dined with us one day, aunt. Hush, pray." These 
last two words came out with a touch of Jennie's wonted 
impatience. 

For the prosing person had sat down, mumbling some- 
thiiig which he had not quite finished even when he took 
his seat, but kept mumbling still to the table ; and several 
members had risen, and — Jennie hardly knew how or why 
— only one of them kept his position, and the others col- 
lapsed, and she was aware that Tyrone was speaking. For 
the few first sentences she could hardly be said to listen. 
Only the voice filled her ear and possessed her. It was 
a strange, indescribable ecstasy to sit there and hear his 
voice. All else silent ; only that voice heard I It was 
clear, musical, vibrating, with a ring of scorn in it, or 
complaint, for Tyrone was ^ngry about something or other. 
He used but a few easy gestures ; only a quick motion of the 
hand now and then. He spoke but a few sentences, clear, 
vivid, animated, without any exaggeration ; a conversa- 
tional pitch, and hardly any more. Such as it was, the 
speech didn't seem to please some of the listeners — and the 
House was only half full — ^for there was a good deal of 
growling dissent, and there was some interruption^ at 
which Tyrone flashed out a bright sarcasm, and there was 
laughter. A sharp, rapid sentence more, and the whole 
thing was over. Tyrone had not spoken for ten minutes 
altogether. Was that a speech ? Jennie wondered. Was 
that eloquence ? It was delightful to Aer, and the voice 
was unlike anything she had ever heard. But how short 
it was, and how easily it seemed to be done t And now 
the House was blank again, for Tyrone had gone. 
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So, when Mr. Prinker, M. P., " the eminent financier,** 
who had brought them into the House, came to tell them 
that there would be nothing else worth listening to, Jennie 
was glad. When Mr. Prinker, a handsome, mellifluous, 
bald, and elderly gentleman, knowing that Jennie was new 
to Westminster Palace, offered to show the ladies over the 
place, she was glad too, for, after all, she liked to remain 
a little longer. Just as they were traversing one of the 
galleries, whom did they see, right in their way, but Mr. 
Tyrone. He was walking slowly towards them, talking 
with Hon. Captain Cadsby (son of old Cadsby, the Whig 
banker, lately made a peer for his eminent services in look- 
ing wise on the benches just behind the Ministry when the 
Whigs were in power, during five-and-twenty sessions), 
and he was looking down. Jennie thought he would pass 
them without looking up, and she did not know whether to 
be glad or sorry. For she thought he probably would not 
recognize her, and she knew that, however natural this 
might be, it would mortify and afflict her terribly, and that 
she could never muster up a pleasant word for the rest of the 
evening, and could never get on with Mrs. Granger. All 
this passed through her mind in half a second, and was in 
vain, for Mr. Tyrone looked up and saw her, and recog- 
nized her, and took off his hat to her ; and to her aunt, of 
course, whom he knew slightly already ; and, leaving Cap- 
tain Cadsby, he came up and joined the party, and talked 
to Mrs. Granger in the most charming way, Jennie thought, 
and in another moment they were all walking on — ^Mr. 
Prinker ahead with Mrs. Granger, and Jennie with Mr. 
Tyrone following. 

Mr. Tyrone was very kind to the little maid, who 
seemed to him ever so young. Tyrone, with all his follies 
and faults, had a sweet and generous nature, which readily 
opened itself to symyathy with that of a pure and bright 
girl. He felt quite a pleasure in showing Jennie all the 
frescoes and statues and corridors, and hearing her fresh 
and animated remarks. It was like going over a foreign 
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city with which one is familiar in the company of an intelli- 
gent and ingenuous fellow-traveller, to whom all is new. 
Jennie knew so little of some subjects, and so much of 
others, was so well acquainted with out-of-the-way chapters 
of history, with unpopular poems, with at least the story 
of this or that painting or statue, and so little acquainted 
with the ways of the House, and of politics, that her talk 
was quite interesting. Sometimes she began to be afraid 
that she was talking too much, and was on the point of 
saying so. 

"I heard your speech to-night," she said, suddenly. 
" That wasn't a speech ; only a few words." 
*• Yes, it was very short. May I come and hear you 
make a regular speech sometimes ? " 
" I don't often make long speeches." 
" But you are a very good speaker, I have heard." 
Tyrone smiled. " I don't care about second-class speak- 
ing," he said. " There are only two or three really good 
speakers in the fiouse, and I am not one of them." 
"How beautiful that is — oh, how very beautiful ! " 
It was the view along and from the terrace which drew 
forth this exclamation. They had now just come on the 
terrace. It was a soft, warm evening, between sinking 
twilight and rising moon. The river looked silvery-gray 
in the faint light. The old Palace at Lambeth was steeped 
in a softening beauty ; all unsightly objects faded ; a 
barge, with a heavy sail of dark brown, floated slowly 
along the stream. The lights from the House itself showed 
orange and crimson in the night ; a star or two was seen 
in the sky. Jennie felt her heart leap up at the beauty of 
the scene and the influence of the hour. 

"I never thought there was anything so beautiful in 
London — although Wordsworth" — And then she suddenly 
stopped, afraid that her companion would think her a fool- 
ish and romantic person. " Don't you think it exquisite ? " 
"I can't say I ever thought much about it. One 
doesn't think of beauty in London." 
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" Oh; yes. At least wb ought to.** 

" Well, you shall teach me all the beauty of this. Now 
begin.'' 

"Nonsense; the idea of my teaching you I But you 
can read Wordsworth." 

"No, I can't. At least I have tried often, and failed.. 
But I should be more ready to learn of you. Come, tell 
me all about this scene, and Wordsworth." 

" Oh, I couldn't, I have not the courage ; besides, if 
you don't feel it yoursdf^ it would be useless. But I know 
that you do feel it." 

" How do you know ? " 

"Because you are so much affected by music, even 
when it is not very well played. Don't you remember the 
Irish air?" 

" Indeed I do remember. Shall I never hear you play 
it again?" 

"As often as you like; I mean when you please— 1 
don't know how to say it. I am afraid you thought me a 
very rude, ill-conditioned girl that night." 

" No, indeed ; I had not much opportunity of hearing 
you speak." 

"You didn't think about me at all!" said Jennie, 
with a musical little laugh. " Well, it served me right — 
is that slang ? — ^for I meant to be rude and bitter, and t< 
offend you terribly ! And all thrown away. You wer( 
quite unconscious. But I am sorry and penitent, and 1 
apologize all the same." 

"I forgive you on condition that I may hear you play 
on the harp again. But why did you want to offend nie 
so terribly?" 

"Well, because you seemed proud and disdainful, and 
seemed to think so much of yourselfl And— oh, pray 
forgive me now, Mr. Tyrone, in good earnest, for talking 
in such a way, and making myself ridiculous." 

**I am sorry,". he said, quite gravely, "that you should 
bav« thought me such an unpleasant person. I didn'^ 
8* 
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intend to be so. But, pardon- me, I believe I did thiuk^ 
at first, that you were very, very young." 

" Just a little girl, in fact ! Very well ; then I forgive 
you for that, which is a grave offence, 'and so we are quits.'* 

At this moment Mrs. Granger disturbed the talk, for 
she declared it time to go home. Mr. Tyrone accompanied 
the ladies to their carriage, and asked permission to calL 
Then he bowed, and went back to the House with Mr. 
Prinker, and they drove home. 

At first Jennie felt happy and elate, and all the air 
around her seemed filled with gladness. Then suddenly 
everything darkened down within her, and she became 
wretched. For she thought she had talked absurdly and 
pertly to Mr. Tyrone, and made an odious exhibition of 
herself. Oh, why, she asked herself, why had she talked 
in that sort of way ? What had prompted her to be so 
flippant and foolish ? The more she went over the conver- 
sation in her memory, the more she felt ashamed of her 
own part in it. She would have liked to cover her face 
with her hands then and there. She hardly knew how to 
answer Mrs. Granger when the latter talked to her. The 
rest of the evening was miserable. And Jennie lay awake 
in her bed half the night through, and cried tears of fool- 
ish vexation and shame ; and wondered, through all, 
whether Ae would really call before she returned to Surrey. 



CHAPTER V. 



MAURICE TYRONE was a person who had hitherto 
accustomed himself to think little of any inclination 
but his own, of any impelling motive but his own impulse. 
Happily he had come into the world with a kindly heart, 
and a frank, sweet nature, which refused to be wholly 
spoiled. From his earliest childhood he had been talked 
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by those around him into believing himself a sort o. exiled 
and ruined prince, — ^the representative of a lost cause. 
When he came into his property he spent it as became a 
prince ; that is, he flung it away upon idle show, and on 
favorites, who were often good for nothing. * He came to 
England with a certain hostile and aggressive pride in 
supposing himself a sort of anachronism ; and he was not 
a little surprised to find that an anachronism may become 
the welcome ornament of a London saloon when it presents 
itself in the form of a handsome and accomplished young 
man, who appears to have plenty of money, and is adorned 
by a kind of semi-mythical rank. Tyrone was at once 
piqued and charmed by the welcome he received in English 
society, and the boyish, harmless vanity, which hitherto he 
had allowed to hold such sway over his actions, was 
soothed, flattered, and stimulated. Tyrone went in for dis- 
play, and became a lion. He had come to England only 
to carry out his purpose of being an Irish representative 
in Parliament, but he began to enjoy very readily his 
SQcial success. In the House of Commons, too, he spoke 
remarkably well, displaying an easy, concise force, which 
was peculiarly attractive, and propounding the most aggra- 
vating doctrines and questions with a graceful moderation 
of tone, which made them all the more effective. In short, 
he became a distinct personage, an individuality in London 
politics and society. The newspapers all denounced him, 
and all the journalists personally liked him. His extrava- 
gances became famous, and rumor imputed to him many 
indiscretions and follies of which he had never been guilty. 
A noble delusion preserves a man often from ignoble errors 
and vices. Perhaps Mr. Tyrone might have sunk 1o be a 
mere voluptuary if he had not been upheld by the gener- 
ous, melancholy dream, that it was possible to play the 
part of an O'Neill or a Geraldine in the nineteenth century, 
in Belgravia, in Westminster Palace, with a Manchester 
member and an Irish Ultramontane for colleagues and 
allies, and with frank loyalty to British monarchy as a con- 
dition precedent. 
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A very few years found Tyrone on the verge of pecn* 
niary ruin, and still at once too proud and too weak to 
acknowledge realities and face them out. A dash of tho 
cynical began to grow up in him, chiefly because of the 
self-examination which the very necessities of his existence 
forced upon him. Temptation, as he considered it, presented 
itself to him on two sides. He might, perhaps, accept (or 
obtain) some place under Government, which would save 
him from personal ruin, at the expense of all that dignity 
of Irish chieftain which he still delighted to wear ; or he 
might marry a lady who was still young, who was remark- 
ably handsome and attractive, who was immensely rich, and 
who, he could not doubt, would have him if he only asked 
her. This would save all chances, fot she was a woman 
who would be only too glad to help him to sustain the part 
of Irish chief by herself becoming Irish chieftainess if he 
wished it. But Tyrone shrank from the self-shame of this 
mercenary surrender. Even if he had loved her, he would 
have shrunk from accepting rescue from ruin out of the 
generous hand of a woman. She was charming, kindly, 
devoted to him ; he felt an almost painful sense of grateful- 
ness to her. Sometimes he could hardly help yielding to 
the magic of her personal attractions, and her warm, emo- 
tional nature. But his pride and his self-love had hitherto 
come to his rescue. 

And yet — ^and yet — something must be done. It was 
in this condition of mood and of difficulty that Tyrone 
found himself when Jennie Aspar's harp struck an unex- 
pected and profoundly sympathetic cord in his sensitive, 
impulsive Celtic nature. If f rom that hour he had never 
seen the child again he would never have forgotten her. 
It was not she alone ; it was not the music alona Ho 
might have gone to a concert, and, having glanced at the 
programme and seen that that particular air was set down 
for performance, have waited calmly for it, and listened 
with pleasure while some harpist far superior to Jennie 
made it thrill from the vibrating string, and have forgotten 
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all abont it in an hour. But as he beard it at Mr. Aspar's, 
the scene, the time, the surroundings, the business he had 
come for, the purposes he was beginning in his wavering 
soul to contemplate, the unexpected irruption of the music 
upon worldly plans, and confused, scattered hopes, smote 
him with an influence entirely peculiar, and not to be for- 
gotten. It came to him almost as the Eastern chorus comes 
on Faust. It came, at least, like a voice from the regions 
of romantic and generous dreamland, whence came once his 
highest and least selfish purposes, calling him to be true to 
the dreams of his youth, and not to sell even a noble folly 
for the pay of a Ministry or the bounty of a woman. 

He would, therefore, have remembered Jennie Aspar 
had he never seen her again. But when they taet again, her 
fsomewhat strange blending of fresh, childlike innocence 
and piquant cleverness was so pleasing, new and attractive 
to him, that he could not or would not deny himself the 
•sense of a new enjojonent. He called at Denzill Street 
«yery day while Jennie stayed there. He took Mrs. Gran- 
ger and her niece to the Ladies* Gallery, and walked with 
them on the terrace more than once. He was especially 
glad when one day that he happened to call Mrs. Granger 
happened not to be at home, and he had half an hour's t^te- 
&-t^te with Jennie. Mrs. Granger was very well pleased 
that her niece should be admired. It gave Jennie a new 
value if she drew fashionable young men to Denzill Street. 
She made Jennie lengthen her stay. She sent for Alicia, too. 
l!Tie Hon. Captain Cadsby came with Tyrbne to call, and 
came again and again on his own account, and was very 
attentive to Alicia. 

" Mr. Tyrone," said Jennie, the day that he found her 
alone, " I have just been reading something about you in 
this stupid paper. What does it all mean ? Is it true that 
you hate England and English people, and that you would 
be a rebel if you could ? Rebel against what ? " 

Tyrone smiled. 

** All that means nothing. It's just thcT right «ort of 
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thing to say, I suppose. Perhaps I shall meet the man who 
wrote it in the club smoking-room to-night, and we shall 
find that we agree in almost all our opinions." 

*'But what untruthfulness I Write one thing and 
think another." 

" No, not quite that. A man expresses his own opin- 
ions in private conversation ; the opinions of his newspaper 
— that is, the opinion of the average Philistine mind — when 
lie writes. At least I suppose so." 

"I wouldn't write a line that I didn't believe every 
word of." 

" N<5r I. But I haven't been trained to the thing." 

" You couldn't be trained to thcU^ I am sure. But now, 
do you hate English people ? " 

" All my warmest friends are English, I think. I some- 
times feel as if I were- a sort of renegade because of that 
very thing." 

" But why ? Now that is just what I want to know. 
Why do you feel yourself like a renegade ? Why shouldn't 
you love England as well as I do ? " 

" Well, you are English, Miss Aspar, and I am Irish." 

" Still I don't understand. May I not love Ireland ? I 
think I do love her already." 

" I fear it's a long story and a weary one." 

" I wish you would tell me, if you don't think me rude 
for asking, or too stupid to understand." 

Tyrone stood up and walked to the chimmey-piece, 
against which he 'leaned, with one hand in his pocket, and 
an expression of humorous embarrassment on his face. 

" We were conquered, you know," he began. 

" Hundreds of years ago ! Yes. Well ? " 

"We don't like the idea even yet. We have never 
quite got over it. Good-humored English people, who 
are winners in most things, can't understand that, and think 
us sullen, and foolish, and impossible to please. I come of 
a family which, for seven centuries, has been always in re« 
bellion. I am the first of my house who ever was willing 
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to live in peace under an English government. The Celtio 
nature is not the least in the world like the Anglo-Saxon. 
With us everything is a sentiment. We can't help it ; 
English people don't understand that, can't understand it. 
There are times when I could laugh at my own folly, or feel 
ashamed of it ; but I can't get over it for all that. What 
would you have ? " 

" But you don't really want another rebellion ? " 

^^ Of course not. I am not a lunatic or a criminal; and, 
believe me, I am deeply attached to England and English 
people. But I cannot forget that I belong to a people and 
a family which suffered half-a-dozen conquests, and count- 
less confiscations. Perhaps this is absurd. We cannot 
help it. I told you once of the Banshee ? Very well. The 
national fancy which originated the Banshee isn't quite the 
same as that which is represented by the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. We don't believe in the Banshee now any more than 
you, but it is to us a thing intelligible and in keeping." 

" Then do you mean that you and we— the Irish and 
the English — ^never can get on together ? " 

^'Oh, no; but that the people must not be surprised if 
the bond does not become close and living all at once. 
You mustn't be impatient. You must allow to the con- 
quered the consolation of his grievance." 

" So many hundred years," said Jennie, musingly, " and 
not forgotten yet." 

"Yes," said Tyrone, with a sudden impetuosity, "I 
grow sometimes weary of the everlasting whine and moan, 
, which never come to anything. I sometimes despise my- 
B^f for joining in it, or encouraging it. So impotent and 
BO vain! — ^when nothing can be done — nothing. We 
might, at least, have the dignity of patience and silence." 

"When nothing can be done? You speak as^ if you 
were sorry nothing can be done. Isn't that very like what 
this ps^r says — as if you would be a rebel if" — 

" K I could ? No; I wish for something better. So do 
we all, I hope — ^in Ireland I mean. But there are mo- 
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ments, of ooai«e, when the old spirit breaks out, let us da 
what we will. Every Irishman who is not a lacquey or 
a coward is a conquered rebel, Miss Aspar, and nothing 
else. This seems an odd anachronism, does it not, here 
in the nineteenth century, you and I talking together in 
right of Piccadilly? It is true, though, all the same. 
Wherever you see an Irishman you see a man separated 
from the English friend who converses with him by the 
fact that the Irishman always feels himself the represen- 
tative of a lost cause." 

" I don't understand it," said Jennie. " But I wish J 
Tepresented a lost cause." 

"Why so?" 

^' Because I think it's poetic and romantic and inter- 
esting, and not commonplace." 

Tyrone smiled. 

" You have answered the fool according to his folly,'* 
he said, with a dash of bitterness in his tone. ^I do 
believe there is a good deal of that feeling at the bottom 
of the whole thing." 

He turned the conversation to some other subject, and 
would not go back to that any more then, 

Jennie hunted up all the books she could get about Ire- 
land in the rebel s^ise. She riead the life of Hugh O'Neill 
and the songs of the Nation^ and Lady Morgan's forgotten 
" O'Briens and O'Flaheities," and various other specimens 
of biography, minstrelsy, and fiction. She kept on at this 
sort of study for many days after she had left Denzill 
Street (we are now a little anticipating), and at last there 
began to rise up in her wondering mind the consciousness 
that, in two little islands side by side, there really wcie 
two different nations, different in race, temperament, tradi- 
tions and hopes. This was, to her, a new and wonderful dis- 
covery. It affected her with a deep sense of pain; for, 
womanlike, she had a personal sentiment mixed up with her 
contemplations of everything, and she feared that there 
tnust itlways be an utterly hopeless gap b«%tween E^glaad 
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and Ireland — that is, between England and Mr. Tyrone — 
that is, between Ifr. Tyrone and herself. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Tyrone was now having frequent in- 
terviews with Jennie's father at the office over a collection 
of cnriosities. No plan seemed to unfold itself for the 
raising of money on Tyrone's property or prospects ; and 
yet Tyrone must absolutely have money somehow. He 
had wasted everything except a little sum which had be- 
longed to his mother, and was invested in Government 
eecarities. This gave him about three hundred a year, 
and he had always, amid whatever follies, steadily refused 
to cut up the poor little bird which gatve those small 
golden eggs. He began to make up his mind that he 
wonld positively withdraw from all society, and live reso- 
lutely on that pittance. But just for the hour he wanted 
money badly, and he would have it — for this once, of 
course, for this last time. He had a good many valuable 
trinkets, some of them heirlooms, which hitherto he had 
not dreamed of p&rting with, but which now must needs 
go. Among them were a diamond cross, which had be- 
longed to some ancient lady of the family, a star which 
King James II. had given to an ancestor, a sword which 
had a jeweled hilt, and was presented by Philip H. of 
Spain to a Tyrone, and a few other such treasures, Ty- 
rone resolved to sell these for money. " I don't see what 
good they ever did to me," he murmured to himself^ 
endeavoring to excuse his degeneracy, " except to fill my 
Head with idle romance" and folly. I'll begin a new career 
all the more appropriately by getting rid of them." 

Mr. Aspar undertook to dispose of these relics pri- 
vately. He inTormed Tyrone that he should be able to 
got him a thousand pounds. 

" Give me,** said Tyrone, ** two or three hundred pounds, 
and keep the rest for the present. I had rather you did, 
Mr. Aspar," 

" But your banker, Mr. Tyrone : I query, sir, whether 
it would not be better" — 
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" I have not troubled myself much about a bank ac- 
count this some time, Mr. Aspar. In fact, I have been a 
fool, and I am not quite free of my folly yet. . If I had 
even those few hundred pounds in a bank, I should per- 
haps spend them all the same. But when I leave them 
with you, and tell you why I have done so, I shan't come 
to you next day and confess that I have already broken 
my resolve." 

" Well, sir, you gentlemen will, I suppose, be a little 
extravagant ; we humble business men, of course, have not 
the way" — 

" If that is to be a gentleman, Mr. Aspar, I think you 
might thank Heaven that you are not one ! If you can 
make a resolve and keep it, if you can save the money you 
have honestly earned, you are far more of a gentleman 
than — than other people, I think. But I am going to try 
to be a gentleman, too, in that sense. Keep the money for 
me." 

" With pleasure, sir, since you wish if. Shall I advance 
you three hundred pounds now ? Then when I receive tho 
money for you,' I will give you a formal memorandum." 

" Thanks ; yes. I should like it now.* 

Mr. Aspar counted over the notes, which Tyrone 
crushe4 up together and thrust into hiff pocket. Tyrone 
conversed with Mr. Aspar more respectfully than had been 
his wont. The growth of his acquaintance with Jennie 
had made him more disposed to find merit in her father, 
and to give up that kind of manner, de haiU en has^ with 
which he had been accustomed to treat him. Still Tyrone 
could not bring himself there, over that curiosity shop, to 
tell Mr. Aspar the money-lender how often of late he had vis- 
ited his daughter. He could not come to a level of equal- 
ity there. But some word or other hastily dropped made it 
clear to Mr. Aspar now that his client was a frequent visi- 
tor at Mrs. Granger's. He made up his mind that Jennie 
and her sister must at once return home. 

Tyrone, as he passed down the stairs, encountered the 
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sedate Carpenter, who bowed with reverential giavity. 
Tyroue hardly saw him. Our hero was, for the moment, 
very much elated. He had some money again, and could 
think of nothing just then but the fact that he could hide 
his ruin from Jennie's eyes for a few days, and seem to her 
still something like the descendant of princes. 

Caipenter knocked softly at his master's door, and then 
entered* Mr. Aspar was seated in an old chair drawn ur» 
to an old desk. The room was very shabby. Mr. Aspar 
only cared for handsome and costly things to please his 
daughters. He was biting his nails, and as a ray of sun 
fell upon his thin whiskers, and the lines about his face, he 
was looking very much aged. 

" Well, Carpenter," he asked, eagerly, " how are things 
looking?" 

" Bad, sir — ^very bad." 
Mr. Aspar sighed. 

■ "As bad as we expected?" and he gazed up, with his 
head on one side. . 

" Worse, sir, worse." 

He rubbed his hands through his hair fretfully, then he 
jumped up all in a nervous tremor. 

" 111 bring those girls away. Carpenter," he screamed, 
''from that cursed old woman's house ! She only wants 
them there to draw young West-end cubs around her. 
What would she care whom they married, or what hap- 
pened ? Carpenter, he goes there every day — ^af ter my lit- 
tle Jennie." 
"Who, sir?" 

" That fellow — ^that confounded, insolent, broken-down, 
Irish profligate, who gives himself the airs of a prince, by 
Jove ! without a penny in his pocket. What a fool I was 
to bring him to the house. I thought there was a fortune 
left to him. I'll bring my girls home. Carpenter. She 
shall come home, I teU you — Jennie shall come home ! " 

Carpenter listened quietly. He had seen such fits come 
on his master of late, and he knew the reason why. Ir 
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another moment Mr. Aspar put his head between his hands 
and burst into tears. 

** Oh, Carpenter,** he sobbed, in a low tone, " Ive only 
worked, and slaved, and thought for them, for my girls — 
to make them ladies — ^to leave them rich, and I shall die — 
I shall die ! and they wont have a sixpence in the world ! *' 

Meanwhile, Tyrone, sauntenng slowly westward, was 
meditating on the caprices of fate, which doomed the de- 
scendant of prinoes to poverty, and gave wealth to an old 
money-lender and shop-keeper in London. Likewise, he 
wondered how the mean and commonplace personage came 
to have, besides his wealth, the treasure of such a pretty 
daughter — a daughter whom even the descendant of prin* 
ces might strive to please. - 



CHAPTER VI. 



WE have already spoken of a lady whom Tyrone might 
have married. It was to her house he went when, 
the night we first saw him, The turned moodily out of Palace 
Yard. 

Mrs. Richmond Lorn had become, in a certain sense, one 
of the celebrities of the London season. She was rich, she 
was a widow, she was beautiful. Mrs. Lorn was dark of 
complexion, almost like a Cuban, with deep eyes, which 
gleamed like liquid jewels, and hair that naturally crisped 
and waved She had a fine figure, full, but not exuberant ; 
and her neck and shoulders were in their way perfection, 
and only fell short of perfection in every way because, 
when they wete displayed in evening dress, they were so 
white and beautiful as to attract at first perhaps a dispro- 
portionate amount of attention. A stranger seeing Mrs. 
Lorn in a room for the first time was sure to ask either 
**Who is the lady with the eyes?" or, "Who is the lady 
with the shoulders ? *' 
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Mrs. Lorn was an American. She oame from Yu*ginia, 
Now, Virginia is, or was, an old-fasHoned England, 
with the feudalism uneztinguished. It is a great thing to 
belong to one of the first families of Yirginia-*the " F. F. 
V.'s" as satiricsd Nortiaemers call them. Not to be of the 
F. F. V.'s is to be nothing. Mrs. Lorn came of one of the 
first among the first* She was a beautiful girl, and a belle 
in her youth, but she was also a girl of some tsJent, and 
she went in for achieving distinction, or haYk^ a mission. 
Down in Dixie's Land they have a whole swarm of wonder- 
ful women, poetesses, novelists, artists, and so forth, whose 
bme never crosses the benders of the old slave dominion, 
but whom they adore and glorify down there, and on whon^ 
they lavish the most gorgeous oxpletives of praise. It was 
very easy for a pretty woman with money to become one 
of that gifted band. The men never troubled themselves 
much about such intellectual competition, but left their 
wives and sisters to do all the glowing novels and the im* 
passioned verses, and ^ere proud to believe that they bad 
Southern Sapphos, De Staels, and Dudevants in their own 
family circles. Mrs. Lorn, then Miss Selina Saulsbury, en- 
rolled herself as a novelist and poetess, and was held by her 
admirers to threaten the laurels of the illustrious Mrs^ 
Northwit, the feminine Walter Scott of i^ South, in the 
former field of glory^ imd to have dimmed the lustre of the 
Soutbei^ Oorinna, the renowned lady who signed herself 
« Starfire" in the latter. 

But Miss Saulsbury desired a mission and <a deed. She 
had a Jkindiy heart, and she loved to do startling things. 
She becao>e a^ abolitionist, and being a wealthy orphan, ' 
mistress of herself, she emancipated all her slaves. Thus 
she threw down, with an echoing clang, half her fortune, 
and ^be was denounced in her native State. She paid a 
visit to Saratoga, spent a winter in New York city, re* 
ceivod several offers of marriage, and finally married Mr. 
Richmond Lorn, a man of great wealth, from Buffalo, in 
Kew T^rk State. They came to Europe not long beforf 
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the Confederate rebellion broke out ; and in Europe they 
remained, Mrs. Lorn thinking America inferior and unat- 
tractive as regarded its social life. They lived in Rome, in 
Florence, in Dresden, in Paris. They had one child, a lit- 
tle boy, born about a year after their marriage ; and fcmr 
years after that Mr. Richmond Lorn died. 

Mrs. Lorn lamented him becomingly, although she had 
never made it any secret to him or to her more intimate 
friends that he was not her ideal, that their natures hardly 
corresponded, and that he was rather practical, unaspiring^ 
and unimaginative. Lately she had come to live in Lon- 
don, and was devoting herself, she said, to her boy. On 
his behalf, doubtless, she gave a great many charming little 
dinner parties and crowded receptions, and did her best to 
make her way into brilliant London society. Pieople said 
that she was looking for an English husband and an Eng- 
lish title. They said that her mission and her aspiration 
were now to become Lady Something or other. 

It was to one of Mrs. Lom's evening parties that Maur- 
ice Tyrone went that night when with uncertain steps he 
turned away from the House of Commons. Certainly, if 
Mrs. Lorn panted for an English title there was no such 
honor to be obtained through Tyrone. Yet he was one of 
her most particular favorites. From her first meeting with 
him, she admired him, and said so to every one, himself in- 
cluded. She began to take, she declared, quite a maternal 
interest in him. He was not so much older than her boy, 
she said. The boy was thirteen. 

A wonderful Jittle boy he was. Small and slender for 
his years, with curly tair, sparkling dark eyes, and thin sal- 
low face, he had so much intelligence and precocity con- 
densed into his little visage, that he might have reminded 
the beholder of one of the ancient fairies who thought fit 
to substitute themselves for stolen children, and who were 
discovered by the supernatural shrewdness and antiquity 
peering out from under their shrivelled eyelids. Master 
Lorn had been set to study so early in Grermany and 
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France, and*liad himself snch a natnral love of reading, 
that already he could discourse of Schiller, Shakespeare, 
Racine, and Heine, had studied Darwifi, and was fond of 
Quarterly Reviews. But he was a bright and spry little 
man, too, full of animal spirits for all his Darwin, a gallant 
and devoted admirer of his mother, the pet of his mother's 
servants, and the perplexity of every new visitor to Mrs. 
Lorn. Young Lorn was almost as warm an admirer of 
Tyrone as his mother ; looked up to him with as much of 
personal homage as this premature youth could exhibit to- 
wards any son of earth, and in his way endeavored to dress 
and make up after his friend and leader. He tried to part 
his curly little mop of hair down the middle, he bathed his 
kerchiefs in perfume, he wore gloves of the color specially 
favored by Tyrone, had a fashion of buttoning his little 
frock coat by one button at the waist, as Tyrone had, and 
a way of standing with one hand thrust into one pocket, as 
Tyrone was accustomed to do. Having heard somehow 
that Tyrone was deeply in debt, he longed to be in debt 
too, but his mamma gave him so much money that he 
really could not work himself into that blessed condition. 
But he was proud to think that as Tyrone came of a grand 
old family, nearly faded out now, so, too, did he, at least 
on the side of his mother. 

Mrs. Lorn lived in a house near the Marble Arch. She 
had taken the house for a year or two from its owner, who 
was abroad ; and elegantly furnished as it was already, she 
had spent money in still further ornamenting it. One morn- 
ing she is reclining picturesquely on a sofa, and holds a 
novel in her hand, at which she sometimes glances. 

Slaster Theodore Lorn entered dressed for some expedi- 
liou out of doors evidently. His little coat was nattily 
held in at the waist by the one button ; a handkerchief 
just showed its snowy tip from his breast-pocket ; he had 
a tiny silver-headed cane in his hand. 

** Are you going out, darling ? " 

•* Soon mamma. I say, how charming you do look thii 
morninjj." 
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"Do I, Theodore? I am glad. Tou l^ok pale, my 
child ; I hope you have not been studying too much." 

•* Oh, well, you see this Greek is rather of a bore ; but 
I want to know all about it. Every fellow studies— every 
fellow who has anything in him. It never hurts us — don't 
you believe a word of it ! Lopk at the men in the House : 
they sit up half the night Look at Tyrone I There is a 
chap to sit up ! He never looks half so fresh as wheu he 
has gone to bed at four o'clock in the morning, and tum- 
bled up at eight." 

" But Mr. Tyrone is a man, my love, and strong'*—^ 

^* Think I'm not strong ? Tou just feel that biceps — 
couldn't I punch a fellow's head ! There is that cad Chw- 
ley Rivers" — 

« That what, darling ? " 

"That cad, mamma. Cad, don't you know? — mean, 
$habby, that sort of thing 1 " 

" Don't you think you learn a little too much slang, 
Theodore?" 

*^ Every one talks slang now : 0tU even. Cad's a great 
word of Tyrone's." 

"Oh, indeed." 

^ Tyrone says he doesn't like to hes^ women talk slang, 
though." 

" He doesn't hear me indulge in such language, Theo- 
dore." 

"No, so he says; imd he says you're right." 

" Does he — Mr. Tyrpne — often — sometimes talk of nie, 
Theo^re ? " 

" You bet ! I mean of course he does : ever po often." 

" What does he s^y, love ? " 

" Oh, praises you, you know— that port pf thing. Bum 
if he didn't"— 

"Rum, darling?" 

" Yes — queer, you know." 

"Rum is a drink, my dear— ^sailors aa4 peppU dpnk 
it." 
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Theodorejburst into a genuine and boyish little spirt 
of laughter. 

"Oh, I say — ^it isn't that rum. Hnm is an adjective 
signifying odd, droll, absurd. See Dr. Johnson, Noah 
Webster, Walker, and the Slang Dictionary. But I say, 
mamma ; is Tyrone coming to call here to-day ? " 

" I think — ^perhaps he is.*' 

" Well, it doesn't matter — V\l walk over and give him 
a call anyhow, and I'll bring him along to luncheon if I 
can. But he knows such lots of swells, he is always going 
somewhere." 

Mrs. Lorn toyed with the bracelet on her wrist, turning 
it slowly round and round, and only once sending a glance 
from her deep and liquid eyes into the unconscious face 
of her complacent boy. Perhaps it ought to have relieved 
her from some of her embarrassment that a servant came 
in and handed her a card. She took it as a means of 
relief but when she had looked at it a new and deeper em- 
barrassment came on her. 

" What's up, mamma? " 

" A visit, dear, from a Colonel Quentin— do you know 
any Colonel Quentin ? " 

"Never heard the name in my life ; who's he — ^what's 
his regiment?" 

" I don't know. Let the gentleman come up, Leonard, 
— you won't care to stay, Theodore ? " 

*'No, mamma, I'm ofL See you soon again." He 
went daintily up to her, stepping jauntily in his little 
shiny boots, kissed her hand with the air of a gallant, and 
left the room by another door than that which the visitor . 
was to enter. 

Mrs. Lorn again looked at the card. It bore the words 
" Colonel Quentin, U.S.A." The latter initials, represent- 
ing " United States Army," Mrs. Lorn had not mentioned 
when speaking to her son. 

" Colonel Quentin? Quenlin?" she repeated the words 
slowly to herself. "I nevei knew any Quentin but the 
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That moment tlie visitor kimself was annoancecL Col- 
onel Quentin was rather tall, very muscular, but thin, 
without an ounce of flesh anywhere to spare on him. He 
had a sallow face and close-cropped black hair, and a 
thick black mustache. He was fashionably dressed, but 
looked somehow like one of the darkest of forest Indians 
disguised as a gentleman. There was something about 
him of the bravo : something of the professional gambler 
of the Mississippi steamers. From the hat which he held 
in his hand to the tips of his boots he was all shine : and 
the glitter was the more remarkable because of the satur- 
nine expression of his face. He bowed so low that the 
bunch of hot-house flowers in his button-hole was occulted 
frcHU Mrs. Lom's point of view. 

Before he had time to speak, Mrs. Lorn rose from her 
seat and advanced to meet hinu . 

" You are Philip Quentin ! " she said, in a low voice. 

*'I am I^lip Quentin, Mrs. Lorn. The same — no, 
not quite the same" — 

^'You are changed in appearance since last we met." 
The lady laid a ddicate little emjAasis on the word " we." 

*' Changed in appearance! I should think so. I am 
forty y^ars old; I've been in a doz^i battles; I spent a year 
in the Libby prison in Richmond; I've been wounded 
and half-starved, and froosen and scorched ! There's not 
a joint nor a limb about me that hasn't felt steel or ball, 
or fire, or something of the kind 1 Yes, I have changed, 
Mrs. Lorn, in appearance itfid otherwise. You have led 
a different sort of life, and you have not changed." 

** Philip," she laid her hand gently upon his sleeve and 
looked up into his eyes, — *' Philip, have you oomEO to see 
your old friend only to reproach her? " 

" Not I," he answered, with seeming carelessness ; ** 1 
haven't said a word of the kind." 

" But you have not forgiven me ? " 

'Oh yes, long since. I have changed. The roman- 
it.'* s been a good deal worked out of me since the 
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days wlien I acted like a fool, Mrs. Lorn, and j<m acted 
like"— 

^' Like a coquette, yon were going to say ? Like a falsa 
and heartless girl, that's what yoa meant to say." 

" Something like that." 

" I don't deserve it — I don't indeed ! Sit down— no, 
sit near me : there I We must be friends. Listen to me. 
I was very fond of you then, Philip — ^I was indeed. But I 
did not believe I could make you happy, or you me. Nearly 
all my fortune was gone, and you had nothing. I knew 
myself and my ambition, and your ambition. Talk to me 
of people like us being happy in genteel poverty I I had 
to make a resolve ; I went to New York and I found my 
destiny." 

" In less poetic words, yon married old Lorn for his 
money." 

"I did — ^I don't pretend to deny it. Would it have 
pleased you better if I had married somebody for love ? 
I made him a good wife ; no word of reproach ev^ came 
on me— -did there ? " 

" I believe not ; I never heard of any. Perhaps if I 
had known of any reproach at the time I should have been 
glad, for I should have made use of it to punish you, if I 
could." 

" No, you wouldn't ! No, you wouldn't^ Philip I I 
know you better. I know how full of pity your heart 
always was for our womanly weaknesses ! Ah, we are 
miserably weak, we creatures whom you call goddesses 
when you flatter us, and tyrants when you lau^ at us! 
We need all your charity and pity, even the best of us, 
from the worst of you ! No, Philip, even if I had wronged 
you, you never would hav« injured me." 

She talked so earnestly that one might have thought 
she was really pleading to avert some present danger. 

" Well," he replied, " 1 would not injure you now^ that 
is certain. Listen, Mi:s. Lorn. Men don't, I find, keep on 
always oaring about a woman, even though she has thrown 
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thein over. But I did feel your treatment of me at the 
• time. It did play the devil with part of my life. What 
an idiot I was ! As sure as yon sit there, I flung myself 
over and over again, in the way of death because of you. 
Well, let me be honest with you; I don't feel that way 
any more." 

" You have forgotten me," she said, quietly. 

" Not forgotten, as you see, for I have found you out, 
and here I am. But I am not wild about you any more. 
I shan't complain if you fall in love with somebody else 
and marry him. I have passed my forty years, and I sup- 
pose I know the worth of a lass. I'll not say I forgive you, 
for there's a twang of Christian virtue about such words 
that I don't pretend to ; but I don't bear any malice." 

" You were always generous," she murmured, although 
not quite certain whether that was the right thing to say 
at the moment. His hard coldness somewhat puzzled her. 
He evidently would not be sentimental or passionate, or 
play a part in a scene. He seemed to have grown terribly 
practicaL Her memory went back to certain moonlight 
melting scenes of high-flown sentiment steeped in a pretty 
warm atmosphere of passion, and she felt herself covered 
with shame at the recollection. "Does he remember all 
that too ? " she asked of herself, in a kind of terror. 

" I was generous to you," he said, *' and at least more 
generous, by Jove ! than most wild young fellows would 
have been. You were a warm-blooded girl in those days, 
Mrs. Lorn, and if I hadn't thought more of you than you 
did of yourself" — 

** Oh, for shame I Oh, don't I " She covered her face 
with her hands. 

" I remember a/?, you see ! How could I help remem- 
bering ? I have all your letters — some of them fond and 
foolish enough to make people believe you had been even 
more foolish than you were"— 

" Philip," she said, looking up with a pale and fright- 
ened face, " you have not really kept those letters — ^the 
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silly letters of a mad romantic girl? You have not kept 
them?'* 

" I have them all— every one. I had a kind of notion 
once of sending them along to old Lorn, but I suppose I 
was too generous ; and, besides, I don't think his gutta- 
percha heart would have been much disturbed," 

" I told him all," she interposed, quickly. 

" Yes, after your own fashion, no doubt. You will ex- 
cuse me, Mrs. Lorn, if I say that you never were remarkable 
for accuracy of statement. Anyhow, I have the letters." 

" What use could you make of them ? What could you 
do with them ? Suppose you were to publish them in the 
papers, who will think the worse of me now because I was 
a wild romantic girl ever so many years"" ago, and threw 
away my heart upon a man who was unworthy of it ? " 

He smiled rather grimly. 

" The letters are a little equivocal here and there, and 
some people might read them wrongly. Besides, all this 
talk's useless with me. I know what you are about. I 
have been looking over the gamcw" 

" What do you mean ? " 

** Only that you have given your susceptible heart away 
again to a man whom you believe worthy of it this time. 
I know it all, Mrs. Lorn. You are in love with my cousin 
Tyrone." 

" Your cousin ? " 

" Cousin of some sort — Fm not very clear upon the exact 
relationship. Old Tyrone, of New York, who made all the 
money, was married to my mother's sister. Li this little 
world, Mrs. Lorn, we are bound up together — all one 
family." 

" I never knew of this." 

" I never thought much about it, or cared for it, untL 
lately. Well, shall 1 send your letters to my cousin Tyrone, 
and ask him to put any interpretation he likes on them ? " 

"You would not — ^you could not — ^be guilty of such 
wickedness ! " 
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" Conld I not ? Fve growi^ selfish of late^ and I could 
do pretty well anything. At all events, I could do that. 
See what a tremble you are in already ! Mrs. Lorn, I hold 
your fiate in the hollow of ray hand. I can crush you ! " 

As he spoke th^- word he set his teeth together and 
clenched his hand as one who actually emsties something 
within it, and looked at her with glittering and cruel eyes. 
She gazed at him for a moment, and then threw herself 
down, down on her very knees, and clasped his hand. 

"Philip^" she said, "you have conquered, you have 
crushed me i See how humble I am ! Once you used to 
kneel to me. Look how I abase myself before yoa — 1> who 
was al way's so proud I I have a son, Philip, a dear darling, 
son. For his sake I implore of you" — 

** And you have a lover too," he coldly observed. 

" I haven't I Ko, I haven't I I don't know whether he 
cares a straw about me^ except as a friend." 

" But your-^you care about him a little more than as a 
frieni" 

" What if I do ? Oh, shame to make a woman confess 
such things ! What if I do ? Tou don't care about me 
any more. Toa don't want me to marry you ; you have 
told me that already." 

^^ Quite true. I don't want to marry you, and I am not 
jealous any more. But I must see your whole heart. Mrs. 
Lorn, you must show me your whole purposes, every scrap ! 
Tou most be open^ very open, with me> and let me know 
aU-^everything. Come, then, you are really in love with 
my cousin ? Speak out." 

^' I am," she murmured ; and then, gaining oomrage, she 
rose to her feet, put back her hair, and took her seat again 
on the sofa. ^ I am in love with him. I'm not ashamed 
of it." 

'^This is not the first time^" he began, with a smile. 

" I think it is the first time. I know my own mind now« 
I am not a girl any more, to see a lover and a chivalrous 
hero in the first selfish egotist who chose to flatter me« Yoa 
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want me to confess all ; very well, I came to London to get 
a husband with a title ; that, and nothing else. Perhaps I 
could have done it too, but I fell in love with a man who 
has neither title nor money, and I would give my life for 
him. Now yon know alL You will not harm me, Philip ? 
Oh, if I once injured you, forgive me I I always trusted in 
your high and generous nature. I l^t you for your oAvn 
sake, too — ^I did indeed ! I saw in yon a daring ambition 
and talent and energy, and I thought you ought to make 
a great way in the world. Even still — ^why not do so, even 
still ? You are young yet. Let me help you. What good 
C£ui we get from injuring each other ? " 

" None," he answered, composedly r ** none whatever. 
I don't want to injure you, Selina." For the first time he 
eaUed her by her name. She caught his hand and pressed 
it warmly, " I will help you to marry your lover if I 
can." 

She drew away her hand and put it to her eyes 
again. 

" So," he mdy " you are not ashamed to plan a thing ; 
only ashamed to hear it spoken of aloud ? You do want to 
marry him ! " 

^ Oh, for heaven's sake, go on, and don't cross-examine 
me!" 

" Well, it is for my interest that you should marry him. 
If he marries any time within the next fifteen years — and I 
suppose you hardly mean to defer the business so long — ^I 
come into the ownership of a hundred thousand pounds at 
least." 

He told her in a few clear, dry words what we already 
know of the New York will, and she listened in wonder. 

<' I shall have other engines at work, too, and I think I 
diall hit him somehow." 

*<But you don't want to injure himf^^ she asked, in 
alarm. 

** Oh, no. Have no fear for him : his life's almost as 
precious to mc as to you. If he dies without breaking any 
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of tho eonditions tLe mpney doesn't go to me. It is only 
as a punishment in the event of forfeiture that he's to see 
the' fortune that might have been his handed over to one 
who doesn't even bear the name. Now I am told he is a 
generous, thoughtless sort of fellow, who, if he really carea 
for a woman, will marry her right away, and yon have 
money enough for both. I want money. I have some em* 
bers of ambition still burning in me, and I want a career. 
Tou must help me — ^you owe me that much." 

** But how can I helf you ? " 

" Simply by marrying Atm.'* 

" Oh, what a shame I '' she murmured—'' what a busi- 
ness to make oflit!" 

" Tliat's all your affair, Mrs. Lorn. Tou have only in 
all this to please and serve yourself, and you will please 
and serve me. In a word, let us for the present be confed- 
erates." 

" If you will have it " — 

'' I will. Strange, is it not, that you and I should be 
confederates ? The unforeseen, you see, always comes to 
pass ! " 

" One word, Philip, and then I will ask you to go, for 
my son will be returning soon. How long have you been 
here, and how did you find me out ? " 

^' I have been here some days, and it was the easiest 
thing in life to find out all about you and your move- 
ments." 

" Did you come.for this purpose only ? " 

"No, not for this only ; I came partly for a purpose of 
which, perhaps, the world will hear something before 
long." 

'' Something dangerous. Ah, I know your old reckless 
ways." 

" Dangerous ; yes, perhaps so. But a good game, if the 
fellows can only play it. No matter. I'll not tell you, 
Mrs. Lorn ; it is no business for petticoats. But I, too, am 
going into society, Selina, and I want you to send me cards 
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for some of- your pleasant recepjbions ; I am told they are 
rather brilliant things." 

" Do you care for such a life as that ? " she asked, dis- 
trustingly. 

" Just now I do, and so I have made my formal call, 
Mrs. Lorn, and, my address is the Langham Hotel. You 
will not grudge me an invitation ? " 

" Grudge you, Philip ! Ah, if it will do you any pleas- 
ure, with what gladness I shall welcome you under my poor 
roof!" 

Colonel Quentin was about to make his formal bow and 
withdraw when she spoke those words, and a sudden glit- 
ter came into his eyes. He stopped, and, changing his de- 
meanor of distant politeness at parting for a manner half 
familiar, half stern, he laid his hand on her shoulder and 
looked fixedly at her. 

" Selina," he said, " you were always, from your child- 
hood, a play-actress and a liar. You couldn't help deceiv- 
ing. A thing whiqh might be done in a plain, straight- 
forward way you liked to do by some under-hand and de- 
ceitful little trick. When I was most wild about you I 
knew this ; but I couldn't help myself then ; ai>d I believed 
you had a generous heart, a loving heart. Well, I still 
think you bave some generosity in you, and you are wel- 
come to love, and win too, if you can. But you are un- 
changed in your old ways, and it still pleases you to tell 
lies. Very good. If it gives you any pleasure to talk lies 
to me, do so, I don't object. But understand that they 
don't deceive me ; I know you perfectly well. Good 
morning." 

He went out of the room before she could even ring the 
bell for a servant to open the door. As he went down tiie 
stairs. Master Theodore, bounding up, nearly ran into him. 

"Hallo I" Colonel Quentin exclaimed, "is this the son? 
Iiet me look at you, my little man.". 

He took the indignant Theodore in his arms and 
lifted him into the a^r to a level with, his own eyes, and 
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coolly studied his fkce. The situation was terrible for 
Theodore and his manly dignity. To submit calmly was 
to acknowledge himself a child ; to struggle would have 
been yet more childlike and humbling. Colonel Quentin 
hardly seemed to notice the flush of anger, and, it must bo 
owned — alas for Theodore's manhood ! — ^the starting tears. 

He set the boy down again. 

" So you are Mrs. Lom's son ? " he asked. 

" My name is Lorn," replied the indignant Theodore. 
" I haven't the pleasure of knowing your name, and I don't 
want to." He ran up the stairs all glowmg and angry. 

Colonel Quentin laughed and went his way. 

"Mamma, who's that vulgar ead?" Theodore ex- 
claimed, as he burst into his mother's room« 

"Who, child?" 

" That fellow I met on the stairs. A beastly vulgar fel- 
low, I detest him! If I were big enough, wouldn't I kick 
huni" 

" What has he said to you, mj love ?** 

" Said ? Oh, nothing •, it isn't that. But a fellow 
don't like to be called ' little man,' and lifted up in the air 
by a cad he never saw before. Let him try it on again— 
that^sall!" 

Mrs. Lorn evaded further inquiry for the nnnnent by 
escaping to her bedroom. Indeed she was greatly dis- 
turbed and agitated by this unexpected meeting. For 
years she had not heard of Philip Quentin, and she had 
long given up thinking about him, taking it for granted 
that be was dead or had forgotten her. A less welcome 
visitor she could hardly have just now. She sat down bo- 
fore her glass and studied her looks. Her eyes were red 
and swimming in tears ; her lips and hands were trembling, 
and Tyrone would soon be here. 

*^ Oh ! " she said to herself, passionately, and she clutched 
the ivory handle of her hairbrush as if it were a dagger, 
** how I should liked to have killed him ! I wish he were 
^ead! Good God^ to think that I once loved him, aiul 
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tlionght him handsome and a gentleman ! What a cruel, 
coarse wretch! I do helieve he was chewing tobacco 
all the time; the very room smelt of filthy tobacco. And 
I am in the power of that man ! " 

She was fairly longing to relieve herself by the indul 
gence of a full outburst of tears ; but she had no time for 
the luxury^ Tyrone was coming soon. 

Now it is certain that Tyrone never chewed tobacco ; 
neither was Colonel Quentin indulging in that nngenteel 
and revolting habit when in Mrs. Lom's drawing-room. 
That assertion of hers was bat the wild outcry of feminine 
anger impotent of revenge. But it is probable that Colonel 
Quentin's clothes did smell of tobacco, for he was a great 
smoker. Let it be obsei-ved, however, that Mr. Tyrone 
l&ewise loved a cigar, and that Mrs. Lorn had more than 
once permitted, nay, encouraged and enjoined him to 
smoke it in her presence^ and even expressed a contempt 
for feebler-minded ladies whose nostrils and dignity could 
not endure the aroma of the weed. It may also be men- 
tioned that in the old years Philip Quentin was likewise a 
great and persistent smoker, and Mrs. Lorn, then the love- 
sick Selina Saulsbury, had professed to derive joy from the 
fragrance of her soldier lover's cigar. The old, old differ- 
ence between now and then ! 

Then! when young Philip Quentin, fresh from West 
Point and dreaming of a career, used to be stationed in the 
southern city of which Selina was a poetic belle, and he 
seemed to her the handsome daring hero of her dreams— 
Djalma (by reason of his olive skin) and the Corsair and 
Heiry Morton all in one, with a sweetly bewitching and 
terrible savor of Brian de Bois Guilbert thrown in ! 
Then I when she fell madly in love with him and he with 
her^ and they had secret walks together and reclined under 
trees and floated in boats, and kisses were ever so much 
plentier than blackberries; and, ta do eonmion justice to 
the man who afterwards gave himself up so much to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, he might have married her, 
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or done anything he pleased with her, but that he was 
heroically resolved to win his bride by making a name and 
a fortune, and all the rest of it, before he claimed so precious 
a creature for his own ! Then I when she wrote the pas- 
sionate, extravagant love letters, in which she often and 
often professed a devotion to her lover as wholesale, reck- 
less, and scoi-nful of all laws as Eloisa did ! Then I when 
he, terribly in earnest, went away to do great things some- 
how in the great cities — ^the times were times of piping 
peace then in America, and the soldier had little chance of 
prevailing by the sword — and in absence his love burned 
more strongly than ever, and hers began to cool and cool, 
until, in the gayeties of New York and Saratoga, it went 
out altogether, and she sold for money the pretty shrine in 
which the fire had once been burning — ^the sacred fire which 
had lost all its sancity, the eternal fire which died so soon ! 
That was then ; now had come up the very disagreeable 
and terrible ghost of this old dead love. Some women, 
when they have loved, and now love not any longer, or have 
changed to a new fancy, still hold tender and sacred the 
memory of their old passion, dig it a pretty little grave, 
and put a kindly monument over it with a gentle poetic 
inscription, and now and then, when they have a few 
moments quite to spare, will even pay it a visit and lay a 
little immortelle softly there, and say a peaceful word or 
two of remembrance or of prayer. But others, when they 
have done with the thing, never want to hear of it or see 
it any more. They would have it buried deep di»wn in the 
bed of a river, like the corpse of the Gothic hero, or given 
to be entombed in the maws of kites, or fiung into the 
dustheap, and finally swept away out of sight with the 
rest of the rubbish. Mrs. Lorn was a woman of the latter 
class. She had hoped never to see her old young lover 
any more, and behold ! he had come to haunt her — a piti- 
less pursuer, who had her in his power, a slaire ^ramiformed 
into a tyrant ! 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

CAPTAIN FELIX MACAN occupied a handsome little 
suite of apartments at the Langham Hotel, for which 
he paid a considerable price. Captain Macan is perhapi 
enough of a new type of character in the world's history 
to be worth a little description. He is tall, strong, coarsely 
built, and in his civilian dress of dark frock and grey 
trousers he is so evidently a soldier that one might almost 
call him too evidently a soldier to be quite natural. At 
least there is so much more of a loose-limbed swagger 
about him than we usually observe in British, French, or 
German officers that he occasionally suggests the idea of 
an actor who rather overdoes his part. But Captain Felix 
is not playing a part, so far, at least, as the soldiering is 
concerned. He has been in half-a-dozen pitched battles, 
and in engagements out of all number. His face strikes 
the observant gazer as something odd and altogether out 
of keeping. There are the thick dark mustache, the look 
of reckless resolve that might become a brigand, and there 
are the merry, twinkling, bead-black eyes, and the some- 
what retroussi nose of the good-humored and jovial Irish- 
man. This is, in fact, the newest and most whimsical ver- 
sion of that type of being whereof the Dillons and Taaftes 
and O'Donnells were the more picturesque and dignified 
illustrations. This is the Irishman who has fought under 
a foreign flag. Substitute Fredericksburg for Fontenoy, 
and the conditions of a land without caste for those of an 
aristocratic monarchical system, and you begin to under- 
stand his existence. The Austrian, French, and Spanish 
services only offered a cordial welcome to the exiled Irish 
gentleman, but the war of the American Republic opened 
the ranks to everybody. Captain Felix Macan went out 
to New York a poor little emigrant boy, and for a long 
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time hawked papers in the streets. He volunteered when 
the war broke out, and got on in the service. Everybody 
liked him. He kept his fellows alive on the dreary biv- 
ouac nights by the songs— comic, warlike, and pathetic— 
which he would sing in his magnificent baritone voice. 
He never knew fatigue or sickness, and, with to absolute 
indifference to personal danger, which sometimes looked 
almost like stupidity, he had the strange good luck never 
to get a wound of any abiding consequence. 

Still, Captain Macan could hardly have accumulated a 
fortune in the war. The pay of a captain in the regular 
army of the United States is not actual opulence. It may 
be set down, perhaps, at three hundred pounds a year. 
The most saving of men can hardly travel in Europe and 
spend a long time at the Langham Hotel out of that sti- 
pend. Moreover, Captain Macan was never anything more 
than a volunteer, and, now that the ^ar was over, was no 
more a captain in the strict sense than you or I. The title 
was now a purely honorary distinction. But if we come 
to honorary distinctions, Captain Macan could boast a 
higher rank. Among his friends in New York, and in the 
bar-rooms <^ Fulton Street and Nassau Street, he was 
known as General Macan, a rank which had never been 
conferred upon him by any of the military authorities of 
the United States. When travelling in England, however, 
he usually preferred to adopt the more modest title, think- 
ing it would probably attract less attention. ** Captain** 
is a good travelling name, but " General** is not — there are 
too few generals in any service, and people are apt to 
make inquiries about them when they do travel. So Mr. 
Felix Macan remained a quiet captain at the Langham, and 
paid his way right royally. For he had come to Europe 
on a mission, and those who made him a general found 
him the funds to pay his way. 

** Captain** Macan, in fact, was an ex-volunteer in the 
service of the United States who had been mustered out 
when the rebellion was put down, and whose military 
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eareer, therefore, might be regarded as complete; bat 
** Greneral" Macan was a Fenian commander whose career 
was only just going to begin. This was the time when 
Feniaiiism had high hopes. It had a local habitation, a 
state-house and military head-quarters all in one, some- 
where near Union Square, the umbilicus of New York 
The funds were flowing in plentifully, and the organizers 
of the movement were appointing Secretaries of State for 
the Home Department, Secretaries of State for the Foreign 
Department, Commanders of the Army of Irish ludepen* 
dence, the Army of the St. Lawrence, the Army of the 
Thames, and so on, as fast as you please. To a sublime 
intelligence they were probably not a whit more absurd 
than a mock English King at St. Germains in older days, 
or a mock Neapolitan King in Rome more lately, making 
appointments to imaginary offices of State, and giving 
away titles which the world would never acknowledge. 
Indeed, there was something far more substantial about 
some of the doings of the Fenian Council, for when they 
appointed General Macan to a mission of special service 
in England and Ireland, they entrusted him with a hand- 
some sum of money for the purpose. General Macan had 
been elected to this office by acclamation, it might be said. 
He was immensely popular because of his animal spirits, 
his reckless courage, his detestation of England, and his 
honesty. Honesty ? Well, that does seem a strange word 
to use, but it has in this case a sort of meaning. Every- 
body knew that Macan, when he got hold oi the money, 
would make what he would have called a little "splurge" 
in Europe — that he would drink more champagne and 
smoke more cigars than it would be proper to mention in 
the formal statement of accounts. Bu-t everybody knew 
that beyond this he would not embezzle the funds, and 
that he would do his best to give those who contributed 
some value for their expenditure in the shape of a Fenian 
rising somewhere. It was left to Macau's military and 
political judgment to find out where the rising ooght to 
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be, whether in London, Glasgow, Wales, Tipperaiy, or the 
Isle of Man. Let one word be said in Macan*s favor : 
while he profited gladly by the organization which enabled 
him to go to England in style, instead of starting a news 
paper stall, or "running" a grog-shop, in New. York, he 
really Jiad a genuine faith in the possibility of a grand 
Fenian rising somewhere — ^he had not yet decided where 
it was to be. 

On the day* of Colonel Quentin^s visit to Mrs. Lorn^ 
Captain Macan had risen late. He had been amusing 
himself rather late the previous night. Before he had 
quite dressed, he lighted a cigar and smoked complacently. 
He disdained breakfast, but he rang his bell and ordered 
" a bottle of Roederer and ice, ice, ice, right away I '' 
When the wine was brought and uncorked, he drank two 
foaming glasses of it, and seemed to feel refreshed. Then 
he sat in one chair, put his feet on another, smoked, sip- 
ped, and was remarkably happy. 

Captain Macan was engaged in trolling out some 
snatches of " The White Cockade" when his friend came 
in. He checked himself in his invitations to aspiriAg 
youths to "join the bold brigade, and learn the soldier's 
glorious trade" when he noted the grim expression on the 
face of Colonel Quentin. 

" Well, lad, you've been and done it, I guess. Seen the 
lady ? Had it over, eh ? " 

" Yes, I've seen her." 

" Don't say so ! Well, I daresay 'twas touching. It's 
an awful trial, that first meeting with the old flame after 
she's gone and married the other fellow. That's a bad 
metaphor, Phil, for a flame doesn't get married, but I 
haven't anything better on hand. I make no doubt it'll 
do you well enough. What did she say ? " 

" Just what 1 expected. She tried to fool me all over 
again." 

" And didn't succeed ? " 

"No." 
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«« Do you tefl me so? You held out ?** 

" I did." 

** See that now ! I couldn't have done it; Pd never have 
bad the heart. Did she cry ?*• 

« I think so." 

" Well, I never could stand a woman's tears ; I'd have 
sworn to anything she liked. But I hope you gave the po^r 
thing back her letters ? " 

" No, I didn't. They are my weapons." 

** Yes, but I don't like weapons against women. I think 
you're wrong, Phil ; I told you so before. Fd never keep a 
woman's letters, once she wanted them back." 

" Macan, you are a good fellow, but you don't under- 
stand other people's feelings. You can't know what that 
woman made me suffer, and what degradation she drew me 
into to cure my rage and disappointment. You don't seem 
to understand that there is such a thing in the world as a 
feeling of revenge." 

** Never felt a touch of the feeling in all my life ; I mean 
towards anybody, any person. Of course, revenge on 
Old Mother England's a different thing ; that's a holy 
duty, Quentin, my boy ! But 1 couldn't feel it to man or 
woman. What does Byron say? 'Sweet is revenge, 
especially to women.' Yes, it's well enough for women ; I 
don't mind it in them. . I think I like to see a pretty little 
creature in a vixenish mood, but it don't suit a man at all, 
I think. Give it up, PhiL" 

" It would hardly give me up, Macan, if I were to try 
my very best. Besides, you mast do me the favor to re- 
member that just now I have something more substantial 
than even revenge to look after, and that she can help me. 
Po you suppose she would assist me out of love — out of old 
kindness?" 

"Well, I don't know that she wouldn't. I fancy a 
woman is rather inclined to be generous to a fellow she has 
treated badly." 

"Not this woman. She will serve me while I can compel 
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her ; and I bad inaoh mth^ compel her thaai beseech 
her." 

« I doa't seem to like k." 

" Probably you couldn't do it, Macau. Perhaps if you 
had ever really suffered you could ; perhaps you couldnt in 
any case. But, my good fellow, how does that affect me? 
I couldn't do what you are doing. I couldn't eome to 
Europe and live like a prince here on the dollars subscribed 
by silly Irish helps and mad Irish waiters and barmen." 

"I'll give them value for their money, Phil, you may 
depend on it I I'll wake up old Mother England 1 There'll 
be a fight where I go ! " 

" There generally is, I think. Nobody ever accused you 
of not liking to fight. Tou shall have my good wishes, I 
promise you. But you must do youF preliminary work in 
your own way — I couldn't for the life of me go into that 
sort of thing — and you must leave me to ray work." 

" All right, Phil ; I'm not particular. * John Brown's 
body Kes mouldering in the grave.* (This was a snatch 
of song.) Have a glass of champagne, wont you ?" 

" Thanks ; ho. I'll have a cigar, though." 

"I can't keep from the champagne; it's so bully cheapu 
I say, think of that bottle of Roederer for two dollars-fifty ! 
Why you wouldn't get it at Delmonico's for seven dollars I 
This London is a glorious place." 

** It is ; I'm tired of it already.'* 

" By Jove, I think you're in love with that widow still ! 
That must be it ! * Oh, love is the soul of*" — and again 
Captain Macan broke into song« 

" How's your work getting on ? ** interrupted the other. 

" We'll be soon full blast, sir. I must get hold of your 
fiieud and rival, Master Tyrone." 

"I can bring that about. I don't suppose anything 
will come of it, but it's worth trying. It would suit us 
both if we could drag him in." 

" Leave me alone for that I Ain't I an Arcadian, too, 
my boy ? * Who fears to speak of Ninety • " — 
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*^ Yes, but I think there are Arcadians and Arcadiant. 
There are degrees in all professions, as the French judge 
said ; aud I fancy there was such a thing as class in Area* 
dia too. Tyrone is a gentleman, Macan, such as the old 
country only can breed. You can hardly talk him over in 
the same way as you would Mickey the hack-driver, and 
Biddy the ohambermsud." 

"Blood's thicker than water, Phil I The seed of the 
old rebels is in that lad, you bet ! Remember the civil- 
ized * big Indian' we had with us out in the campaign of 
the Wilderness? There wasn't more dark color in his hide 
than there is in yours ; no, by George, nor half so much. 
He looked as good a soldier and as decent a lad as any of 
us, and there were three removes in his blood any way from 
his howling Indian progenitor. Very well, what did I see 
the devil do with my own eyes when we went under ^r^ 
together one day ? Bad luck to me if he didn't shriek out 
a war-whoop that would have done credit to Black Ket- 
tle himself, and if he hadn't a wounded Reb by the top- 
knot, going to scalp him t True as a gospel, Phil ! All 
right ; you'll find it's the same thing with jny bold Tyrone. 
Belgravia puts a coat of paint on him, but there's the clear 
grit of the bully old Irish chief under all, you bet ! ^ Then 
up comes General Bonaparte, and takes me by the hand ' " 
— Captain Macan again gave full sway to his baritone 
voice. 

"They tell me he's not good for anything but spending 
money and lounging round with young English lords," 
said Quentin, bitterly. " That, I suppose, is his charm in 
the eyes of" — ^and he stopped suddenly. 

" Of course it is ; to be sure it is. All women like aris- 
tocracy. Why shouldn't he spend money, even when it 
isn't his own ? He wouldn't be a real Tyrone if he didn't. 
What are you smiling at ? Oh, I see. You mean that 
other people who ain't real Tyrones can spend money that 
isn't their own ? You get along ^ I scorn the insinuation ! 
Ain't I going to pay for it every coin in a Frenchman's 
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blood ? I'm quoting, sir, from the noble words of Claude 
Melnotte, a hero you're not acquainted with, I'll bo bound. 
And why shouldn't he keep company with English lords, if 
he can do so without demeaning himself? There never 
was a Tyrone yet that wasn't fit company for any prince 
of the blood royal." 

Captain Macan poured himself out the last glass of 
champagne. 

" How can you drink that stuff at this hour ? " his 
fHend asked. 

" Well, it's so cheap here that I keep drinking it all the 
time, on the principle that makes some women buy up 
whole roomfuls of old furniture that they don't want, just 
because the things can be had a bargain. Besides, I'm 
fond of champagne, anyhow. It's the queen of wines, sir, 
and, as a Republican, I am for putting down all royalties. 
You should have seen the waiter the other day at the Star 
and Garter when I insisted on beginning my dinner with 
champagne. 'Champagne with your soup, sir ?' says he. 
*Why not, sir?' says L *It isn't quite usual with tis^^ 
says he. *It isn't quite usual with i»^,' says I, * and that's 
just the very reason why I'm going to have it now, so you 
bring it along right away.' He did bring it, but with a 
look that told me he was acting under compulsion, and that 
he entered his protest." And Macan laughed a great 
boyish horse-laugh. 

" I wish I could get as much amusement out of life as 
you do," Colonel Quentin said, grimly. 

" I wish you could. But you are too solemn ; you 
don't see the fun of anything. Live while you may live ! 
We're alive to-day, Phil ; I decline to answer for next 
week. If I were to be shot to-morrow, that's only the bet- 
ter reason for being pleasant to-night. That's philosophy." 

" It's only temper and nerve, Macan." 

'' Devil may care what it is, so long as it keeps one's 
spirits up. Where are you going to-night ? " 
" Anywhere you like.'* 
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'' I don't care for the opera. I like a ballad, but dam 
your Italian high style of thing. I'd like a real good deep 
tragedy now, something in the tremendous old Forrest 
style ; but there's nothing of the kind here. Let's go and 
see something pleasant and bright, pretty faces and ankles 
and all that. Do you propose to dine here ? " 

" I don't care." 

" I do. I hate the slow dinners here. There's nothing 
rattling and bachelor-like about them. I want to dine at 
Greenwich and eat clams— I mean whitebait — and do the 
regular thing. Wont you come ? We'll get back in time 
to look into a theatre somewhere.'* 

** Yery well," said his friend, rising rather languidly, 
« I'll go with you." 

*' That's right. Where are you going now ? " 

" I have some letters to write." 

" Oh, bad luck to them for letters, so have I ! And 
devil a thing have I to say yet, excepf that everything 
looks splendid, and that nothing mars the prospect of 
events ; which is true enough as far as I have anything 
to say to it, for I haven't yet given the prospect any chance 
of marring itself in my eyes by taking a look at it. No 
matter; to-morrow I'll go to business in good earnest. 
Kevolutions can't be made in a day, sir ! I'll just lie 
down now and take a sleep, and think over it. Wont you 
call here for me at six ? " 

"Yes, ni come." 

Quentin went slowly out, and as he made for his room 
the notes of his friend's voice, uplifted in song, followed 
him for a good part of the way. 

It was an odd caprice of inclination which made these 
two men comrades. Yet they had long been comrades, and 
even, in a certain sense, friends. Each was in his way un- 
scrupulous, and on that basis, perhaps, the acquaintance 
first founded itself. War and imprisonment had flung 
them together, and the connection survived in dissipation 
and in worldly schemes. Macan was a sort of person to 
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whom any friend might confide anything. If he liked you 
personally it did not matter what you had done. If yoti 
had robbed a bank, or shot your cousin, you might tell it to 
him safely, and, however he might disapprove of the dee<l, 
it affected his personal friendship no more than the regard 
of a schoolboy for his chum is affected by the latter's ac- 
knowledgment that he has plundered an orchard, or ex- 
ploded a cracker under his aunt's chair. Quentin's was a 
carri^re manquie — he was a profoundly disappointed man, 
and the reckless good hun^r of his companion helped to 
amuse and distract him. Macaa was the only person to 
whom Colonel Quentin could freely talk, and with whom 
also he could be ^lent when he pleased. Macan was never 
offended, never out of humor, and never gloomy. Thus 
his easy companionship suited one who, like De Musset's 
hero, was debauchipar enmdy mais tristepoar ncO/ure. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



MR. TYRONE lived om the second floor of a house 
in Clargcs Street. The landlord of the house was 
legally M. Adolphe Pinel, but, in fact and reality, Madame 
Pinel, his wife. Madame Pinel was once Miss Johanna 
Malony, and was bom under the shadow of that castle 
which has been already m^itaoned as, according to the 
** Parliamentary Companion,** one of the residences of our 
hero. It was not an eligible resid^ioe at present, for it 
had not had a roof for generations, and a letter delivered 
there would have found only bats and crows, and perhaps a 
straggling pig or two, to dispute the honor of receiving it. 
During a long part of his minority, Tyrone lived in the 
Faubourg St. Germain with a maiden aunt now dead, and 
this lady had, in «ne of her visks to Ireland, brought away 
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imart and bright-eyed little Johanna Malony to be her wait- 
ing maid. Adolphe Pinel was Tyrone's valet, and in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, when Johanna had grown to be a 
woman, Adolphe fell in love with her. Tyrone's aunt dying 
left Johanna a substantial legacy, and Johanna presently 
consented to become Madame PineL Soon after this, Tyrone 
resolved to settle in London and look after Irish affairs, 
and become an Irish chief under modem conditions. Jo* 
hanna^ who was more attached to him than to anything in 
the world, exoept her husband and her children, in that 
absolutely pure and faithful way so well understood by the 
followers of a great old Irish &mily, resolved that her hus* 
band and ^e would also come to London. Johanna's grand 
ambition, which entirdy coincided with that of Adolphe, 
was to have a house in a fashionable quarter, and to let 
lodgings there. She was intensely active, hardworking, 
and thrifty, while at the same time she dearly loved a 
position and a dignity. Now to be the mistress of a 
handsome house, let off as well-paying lodgings, would 
answer all b^ wishes. She could work and save, and yet 
be a ruling authority and have servants of her own. 
Then, too, Mr. Tyrone could lodge in her house, and - she 
covAd «ee to his meals^ and Adolphe could look after his 
clothes ^id himself. This scheme Tyrone was glad to assist. 
When he was yet In the fkll flush of his money he advanced 
a thousand pounds for furniture, and the house in Clarges 
Street was t^en. Tyrone only occupied a sitting-room 
and bedroom on the upper floor, and it was understood 
that the money he advanced was to be paid off whenever 
the growing ]^rofits of the eoncem should make it oonve* 
nient. 

Meanwhile, the XK>nceiti did prosper. M. Pinel made 
himself useful in a thousand ways. Tyrone had now long 
ceased to keep a valet, and Madame Piud was an inval- 
uable landlady, with a perfect genius for the management 
of servants. One principle she asserted and maintained 
with a caB4or a»d directnesfl rarely known in household 
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affairs. She laid down from the first the doctrine that 
she was to be the absolute ruler. M. Pinel was very 
good, she said, for executing orders, but he had not the 
head for actual command and management. So she good 
humoredly gave him to understand that the house could 
never do with divided authority; that in all things, small 
and large, there must be only one will and one law, and 
that these must be hers. On this she was firm, nor would 
she allow M. Pinel, or anybody else, to dispute for one 
moment her rightful authority. Adolphe, for his part, was 
well contented. He had a fond and faithful wife,— he was 
delighted to carry out her plans and orders, and he never 
dreamed of rebelling. It was not merely the pardonable 
and feminine desire to have her own way that animated 
Johanna. She saw that she could manage matters best, 
and she was resolved that she would manage them. But 
it would never have suited her part to be like Pope's 
model wife, who, if she rules her husband, " never shows 
she rules." It was essential to Madame Pinel's success 
that her rule should be open and acknowledged. M. Pinel 
was rather fond of meddling and making, and could be 
turned to good account as a minister obeying orders, but 
would make a sad muddle if he took things into his (fwn 
hands. He was rather easy, too, and might be talked 
over ; he did not understand half the English that was 
spoken to him, and yet he would not own his imperfection. 
There was no knowing what abatement lodgers might 
obtain, what breaches of discipline servants, odachmen, 
brougham-drivers (from the livery stables) might be en- 
couraged to commit, if it were not distinctly known to 
everybody that Madame Pinel was the master, and that 
M. Pinel had no authority of his own to do anything. 
Therefore, for M. Pinel's own good, it was absolutely 
essential not merely that he should obey, but that he 
should do public homage in acknowledgment of his sub- 
jection. 

Madame Johanna, who was the kindest creature in the 
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world, and who loved her husband (although with a cer- 
tain secret pity for him as a foreigner and a Frenchman), 
was as particular about her authority as Dr. Busby him- 
self when he kept his hat on in the presence of the King, 
on the ground that if his pupils supposed anybody in the 
world to be greater than their master, all his power over 
them would be gone. It happened that on one occasion, 
Johanna being out, a lady and gentleman, highly recom- 
mended, had come to look for lodgings. A new servant ig- 
norantly summoned M. Pinel, who at once proceeded rather 
rashly to enter into terms. Madame Pinel returned ^nd 
heard of what was going on. She saw that if once such a 
precedent were established, her authority would be nowhere. 
She entered the parlor where the lady and gentleman were 
talking over the arrangements with the bowing and smiling 
Adolphe. She was equal to the situation. "We have 
been making arrangements with M. Pinel," said the gentle- 
man, politely.' "Not M. Pinel, but Madame Pinel," said 
Johanna, good-humoredly but firmly, "makes the arrange- 
ments here. Now, Adolphe^ you can go,' dear, and I'll 
settle with the lady and gentleman." Nothing on earth 
could have made Johanna accept the proposals of that 
lady and gentleman. She broke off the negotiations, civ- 
illy but without much delay, and her ppsitipn in the eyes 
of the household was reasserted. 

Once, and once only, Madame saw M. Pinel a little too 
civil and gallant in manner to a remarkably pretty parlor- 
maid. Johanna did not suspect her husband of anything 
more than a rather florid civility ; but the other servants 
did not quite understand French gallantry, perhaps, and 
Johanna thought she saw a significant glance now and then 
passing between them, and she fancied there was an occa- 
sional saucy gleam in the eye of the supposed favorite. 
Here again she quickly rose to the level of the situation. 
She summoned the girl to her room, paid her a month's 
wages in advance, wrote her a character such as her ca- 
pacity and honesty fairly deserved, and had her out of the 
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house in ten minutes. Adolphe was utterly paralyzed by 
tbis decisive energy. She did not scold him ; only re- 
marked, "Yoil^ Adolphe, vos attentions ont cotLt& cette 
pauvre fille sa situation," — ^for Johanna's French was the 
oddest metamorphosis of bad English, though she generally 
contrived to make her meaning pretty clear one way or 
another. Adolphe for the future preserved a staid and dig- 
nified coldness in his dealings with the maids. 

Johanna watched over Tyrone's career and his goings 
on with alternate hope and fear. She was as familiar with 
him as if he had been her brother, as full of respect and 
veneration as though he were a sovereign prince. She 
would knock at his door, come in and remonstrate with * 
him, or advise him, or encourage him, as freely and earn- 
estly as if she were his mother, and she was really only 
four or five years older than himsel£ Even M. Pinel, 
Frenchman though he was, never thought pf jealousy or 
suspicion in such a frank, honest, and devoted attach- 
ment. 

When Tyrone rose every morning he always found piles 
of letters and papers to read ; and his breakfast was gener- 
ally a sort of reception of all manner of visitors, political and 
personal — constituents with a grievance, />ro<^^^ of constit- 
uents wanting situations in the Custom-house, the Inland 
Revenue, the Post-office, the police, and what not ; Irish- 
men out of work who sought a little help ; young Irishmen 
of unappreciated genius who desired, through his means, an 
immediate engagement on some first-class newspaper ; and 
sometimes Irishwomen, who were not slow to ask for his 
intervention on behalf of their husbands and sons. It was 
utterly useless for Tyrone to protest to each and everybody 
that he could not ask favors of the Government, and that 
he had no influence whatever with the press. No Irishman 
or woman of the place-seeking class ever yet believed that 
there was any favor beyond the power of the Member to 
obtain ; and Tyrone, moreover, had gone in for playing 
the superb part of an Irish chief. 
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Therefore, when Tyrone wanted to get any letters writ- 
ten, or work of any kind done in the morning, he rose very 
early, before the visitations had set in. One morning, soon 
after he had first seen Jennie at the House, he got up early 
for this purpose. Early as he was, however, he had been 
anticipated. He had hardly sat down to write when he 
heard the well-known tap of Madame Pinel. Tyrone was 
always " at home" to her knock ; he had quite a warm re- 
gard for the good woman, and often made himself a merry 
playfellow for her children. Most people thought him 
self-conceited and proud. Johanna's children, from the 
baby up, adored him, and would make as free with him as 
with papa. 

So Tyrone, without looking up, called out " Come in, 
Johanna," and Johanna entered. She was a bright-eyed, 
dark-skinned western peasant girl converted into a sort of 
lady. She had a supple, vigorous form now — ^indeed grow- 
ing rather plump and maternal — and the firm step which 
she had acquired bare-legged among her native bogs and 
hills. She had a large mouth and white shining teeth, and 
she was dressed in a buff morning gown with a solid brooch 
and a thick gold chain, as became the landlady of so re- 
spectable, and even fashionable, an establishment. 

" Good morning, Tyrone" (Johanna always called her 
chief*' Tyrone" — the Tyrone, the one Tyrone ; that was his 
highest honor at home, to be Tyrone ; the poorest beggar 
thus accosted him). " Maybe I'm disturbing you ? " 

" Not at all, Johanna. What is it ? " 

" Well, it's this : there's been a strange sort of womaa 
this morning looking for you." 

" So early— already ? " 

^ Ay, sure : and she seems in trouble, and she begs and 
prays to see you. They told her you weren't up, but that 
didn't satisfy her ; she says she'll come again." 

Johanna paused, watching Tyrone with uneasy eyes. 

" What a nuisance ! " Then he suddenly thought of 
his Westminster Hall petitioner, *'What kind of a 
woman is she, Johanna? Tall, pale, and thin?^ 
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"Yes, very thin and pale^ and strange like. Poor 
thing, like a lady too.'' 

Tyrone heaved a sigh of resignation, **I suppose I 
most see her, Johanna." 

"I suppose so. Now look here, Tyrone, there isn't 
ai-ything wrong in this ? I wouldn't believe it of you. 
Tell me, dear, there isn't anything wrong?" 

** Anything wrong, Johanna ? How wrong ? " 

" This poor creature, with her eyes full of tears and her 
faded gown, God help her ! she hasn't any claim on you ? 
Oh, sure, you know what I mean, but I'll put it plainer if 
you like." 

" No, Johanna," said Tyrone gravely, although a good 
deal inclined to smile, '' she has no claim on me but the 
same that she has on you." 

" Thank God for that same ! And I knew it, too, only 
one gets uneasy in a place like this." 

"I never saw her until the other night." And then 
Tyrone gave Johanna a brief account of his adventure, to 
which she listened with wondering eyes and exclamations 
of "See that, now !" and "The creature," and little cluck- 
ing sounds expresMve of sjrmpathy and pity. The pity, of 
course, was profoundly increased when Tyrone spoke of the 
little child, which at first he forgot to do. 

" But I don't see what I can do for her," said Tyrone, 
rising and walking impatiently up and down the room, 
striving as he did to harden himself into firmness ; ** I am 
BO very hard up, and there are so many of these poor 
people." 

" The poor we shall have always with us," said Johanna, 
m a tone of remonstrance. 

" I suppose so — from Ireland at least," Tyrone replied. 
He sometimes amused himself by railing at Ireland in order 
to draw out Johanna, who fired at a disparaging word 
from any one else, even from him, but reserved to herself 
the right to sermonize over the laziness of her countrymen 
^nd countrywomen whenever occasion offered to read them 
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% lesson which she supposed might have a stimulating 
effect. 

"Fie for shame now, Tyrone 1 Is it to abase our own 
flesh and blood you would ? There's enough ready to do 
that without our doing it for them." 

" Well, Johanna, it's only to you, of course." 

" I don't know ; when one gets the way of it one might 
he letting out before strangers. But about this poor 
creature — will you see her?" 

•* Wouldn't it do for you to see her, Johanna, if you 
would be kind enough ? You know all about my finan* 
ces" — ^by the way, she didn't know of the recent sale of his 
relics — ^" I haven't any money really to give away. You 
might be able to give her some advice. I'm afraid the 
poor fellow, her husband, is dying ; I thought so the otheir 
night." 

" I'll see her if you like, to be sure, but she'll not bo 
satisfied with ^Ao^y" and Johanna shook her head despond- 
ingly. 

"Wont she?" 

" She wont, depend upon it. She'll think she can get 
more good by talking over a man than a woman. There's 
a ring at the door ;. that's she again, Fm sure. Faith, she 
rings as if she was coming to wake up the parish doctor," 
Johanna added, her sympathy a little disturbed by what 
she considered the too imperious tone of the summons. 
Madame Pinel hurried out of the room. Tyrone remained 
standing near the chimmey-pieoe, his elbow leaning on it, 
in dangerous proximity to the Ariadne on her tiger, which, 
carefully covered with a glass shade, had been set up by 
Madame Finel as its special ornament. Madame Pinel 
attended sales, and bought up things " graduously," she 
said. Tyrone did not think of resuming his letter-writing. 
H* knew what would be the result of the conference below 
stairs, and that he would have to see his visitor. Besides, 
Uiere was a strange sensation in his mind, telling him that 
something not common was to come of this visit. 
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In a moment Madame Pinel herself showed the visitor 
up, gave a glance of wonder and pity blended, which 
Tyrone caught, and then left the room. The visitor came 
towards Tyrone with eager step. She was dressed in a 
faded gown, as Johanna had said — a very, very faded 
gown; her face was pale, looking almost yellow in the 
sunny daylight, and wasted ; but her forehead was intel- 
lectual, her eyebrows were beautifully drawn. All the 
outlines of the face were clear and striking ; but the lips 
were thin, and there were quivering twinkling lines around 
the eyes and mouth — ^lines that made one thrill as if with a 
shooting pain. 

Tyrone bowed, and handed her a chair. 

" No, no," she said, in her clear voice, a little sharp in 
tone, and now trembling with emotion, '' I don^t care to sit 
down ; I haven't long to stay. I told you I would only 
seek you out if the worst came. Well, you see me— the 
worst hds come." 

" I feared it was coming," Tyrone said, gently. 

" You did I I didn't ! I thought it couldn't be ; we 
had been together so long, and suffered so much. I 
thought I could have held him forever. Well, I couldn't." 

" Is he — ^is it all. over ? " 

"No, he is not dead." A cruel spasm passed across her 
face. '* He cannot die in peace, thinking of his child— and 
of me I Oh, Tyrone, I don't care for myself, nor much 
even for her now^ but I want you to come and speak to him 
and ease his mind, and tell him you will not let his 
child starve I " 

In all his genuine pity for the woman, Tyrone could 
not keep a look of surprise from crossing his face. She 
saw it. 

" Yes," she said, bitterly, "you wonder at my coolness, 
don't you? What's the dying pauper's child to the great 
Tyrone ? What claim has he or she on you ? I'll tell you ; 
I don't care now even if he knows that I have told you. 
He and she have this claim on you, that you stand between 
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them and the money that ought to be theirs. Yes, you do, 
you may well look amazed ! One of these days you will 
be squandering the wealth that by every law of God and 
nature, if there are such things, belongs to him and to his 
chUd!" 

"What do you mean? — ^who are you? — what is his 
name ? " 

** His name ? Tour name ! Maurice Tyrone is his 
name 5 ay, and he was the noblest creature that ever bore 
the name, worth ten thousand such as you. He might have 
done it honor, while you— -well, no matter ; I go mad when 
I think of these things. Now you know our claim." 

" I guess it partly : if this is so " — 

" K this is so ? I tell you it is so. He is as surely the 
son of old Maurice Tyrone of New York as you are stand- 
ing there. Do you want proofs ? Come with me and you 
shall have them. We have destroyed him between us, Ty- 
rone," she said with, a wild sraile, — "I, because I loved him ; 
you, because his foolish old father thought there was some 
promise in you that might do honor to the name. Come, 
shall we go and look at our work side by side ? " 

" If this is so," said Tyrone, now deeply moved, " I can 
only say that your own child is not more innocent of any 
share in the disinheriting of your husband than I am. His 
father never even saw me. I never knew anything about 
him until I heard of his death'* — 

"No ; but then ? When you knew he had a son who 
was to be plundered to enrich you^ you took great pains, T 
suppose, to find him out, and to know whether he deserved 
to be cast off, or whether he didn't ? Yes, you thought of 
all this, I suppose ? " 

" I thought very little about it," said Tyrone, sadly. 
"I am afraid I thought too little about most things. I 
hardly gave many serious thoughts to this money, which is 
only to come to me if all manner of conditions are fulfilled. 
But now, if this is so — ^I mean since this is so, and you are 
the wife of my cousin, and I have been, in some sort, the 
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innocent cause of his losing his father's property, the ouTj 
question is, what can I do ? I admit your claim freely. 
Tour child shall not want, nor you either, while I have a 
sovereign or a roof over me. But now for the moment ? " — 

" For the moment, Tyrone, I only ask you to do what 
you did before when you knew nothing of us, to come and 
see Am before it is too late. K there is yet time, I shall 
have to ask you one favor then — ^not much, and net for 
myselfl Come, we have talked too long, and wasted too 
much time." 

With something of that imperious air which he had 
already observed, and which made her poor clothing seem 
like a disguise, the woman signified that they must come 
away. Tyrone took his hat and accompanied her down- 
stairs. A hansom was passing, he hailed it, assisted his 
companion, who had now dropped her veil, to get in, and 
they drove away. 

Tyrone found a sick man wasting away into hopeless 
death. He heard some things that gave him a subject for 
sober and serious thought. He overruled the caprice alike 
of the dying man and the half-distracted woman, and 
brought a doctor to the miserable house. He left the 
house, promising to return next morning; and he brought 
away with him the quiet little child whom he gave into 
the care of the wondering and sympathetic Johanna. 
This was the one favor asked by his cousin's wife — that 
if the child was to be an orphan she might not know it 
yet 



CHAPTER IX. 



IT will be easily believed that Tyrone was not in much . 
mood for what is called social enjoyment that day. 
But he had a little penance of that kind to endure, against 
which, for many reasons, his soul felt inclined to rebel. Ha 
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had invited Theodore Lorn to dine with him at Greenwich 
that viery day, and when Theodore's mother heard of the 
invitation, she liad declared, with beseeching eyes, that 
she wonid like so much to be invited too. She insisted 
that nothing would delight her so much as to dine with 
Mr. TjTone and her son at Greenwich. Mrs. Lorn always 
employed to the full the privilege which her widowhood, 
her wealth, her thirty odd years, her beauty, and her tradi- 
tional family respectability gave her, of. saying and doing 
what she liked. Therefore, instead of plotting to bring 
about a t^-a-t^te, or something nearly as good, with 
Tyrone, she boldly seized on the opportunity of his invita- 
tion to her boy, and insisted that she must be invited too. 

At first Tyrone was very glad of her whim, and wel- 
comed eagerly the chance of indulging it. He owed her 
much hospitality ; she was a very agreeable companion ; 
and he had just got his three hundred pounds " in crisp 
bank-notes," as Thackeray would have *aid, from Mr. 
Aspar, when he gave the invitation. He was very glad, 
therefore, to play the host to a pretty woman, and only 
wished in his heart that Jennie Aspar could be of the 
party. But in the time between the invitation and the 
dinner came the scenes that have just been described. He 
had been brought into close companionship with sorrow 
and death, with a strange story which seemed strangely 
destined to weave itself into the chapter of his own life ; 
he had become the depository of a sad and solemn secret ; 
he had taken on himself a soberizing responsibility ; he 
would soon have doubtless to stand beside a grave. All 
this filled him with gloomy thoughts and forebodings, and 
the gayety of a dinner, the possibility of being provoked 
into a semi-flirtation with Mrs. Lorn, seemed "a ghastly 
outrage upon the associatious of the hour. It was now, 
however, too late to think of all this. He had to play tho 
courteous and genial host, and he tried his very best to 
bring himself up to the mark. 

The dinner was over. Mrs. Lorn liad drawn her ^hair 
6* 
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to the open window of the hotel-room, and was gazing at 
the water. Tyrone sat near her. Theodore had fixed hia 
chair on the balcony, and was amusing himself by watch- 
ing the steamers and the crowds and the mudlarks, while 
he devoured almonds and raisins by handfuls. TliB scene 
was as picturesque as it ever could be. A merciful dispen- 
sation of Providence enables people who live in London to 
think Greenwich a beautiful placa They gaze upon a 
mudbank, and are content to believe it equal to the yellow 
sands of Ariel. They have farther off a prospect of a low- 
lying, decaying shore, adorned with rickety buildings, 
vegetating old boats, and rotting wharves, and they say, 
" How charming \ *' and if the moon can anywhere be seen, 
ladies grow sentimental. 

Mrs. Lorn had said, "How charming!" many times 
already. The moon was not yet rising, in fact the sun had 
not set ; for Mrs. Lorn had stipulated for a very, very early 
dinner, a sort of luncheon delayed, because of the necessity 
of returning home in good time on account of the night air 
and Theodore's cold. But Mrs. Lorn was growing senti- 
mental without the moon ; and she longed for some respon- 
sive utterance or glance from her companion. Mr. Tyrone, 
however, was particularly unresponsive and unemotionaL 
He had not been, she saw, in his usual spirits all the day. 

Mrs. Lorn turned away from the enchanting prospect 
and looked thoughtfully at him. Then she touched his 
hand ever so lightly and gently with hers. 

" You are depressed to-day ;^ you are not well. I ought 
not to have allowed you to come here." 

**Pray don't think so ; I am perfectly well." 

"Then you find your company dull, I fear." 

Tyrone smiled. 

" Come," he said, " that is proclaiming me stupid with a 
vengeance ; I am sure I deserve it, and you have been very- 
patient with me." 

" Why put on any pretence with me? " 

flfi looked wp surpiised. 
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"Yes, any pretence. Do you think I can't see that 
Bomething is wrong with you ? Do you think a woman has 
no eyes ? " 

The man must have been blind indeed who, in Tyrone's 
place, did not see that Mrs. Lorn had eyes. She turned 
their deep dark light tenderly upon the young man's face, 
and he could not but look with interest and admiration into 
their luminous depths, where sympathy itself seemed to ra- 
diate upon him. 

" Come," she said, " my friend, be a friend with me. 
When I see that something weighs heavily on your mind, 
I can't keep myself from offering you sympathy. Don't be 
offended, or think me too inquisitive. I am not an English- 
woman — cold, sedate, and regular. The glow of a south- 
em climate is in me, and I must speak out. Treat me as a 
friend, think of me as Theodore Lorn. I am not a girl, I 
am ever so much older than you, I daresay. Let me have 
the one only advantage that years can ever give a woman, 
the advantage of inviting, without misconstruction, the con- 
fidence of a man." 

" My dear Mrs. Lorn, you are very kind, and " — 

" Now, please don't talk any platitudes or meaningless 
compliments. If you don't think it right to share any con- 
fidence with me, say so frankly, and I shan't be offended. 
Tell me people don't do that sort of thing in England un- 
less — unless they stand in very different relationship. I 
mean that English customs don't acknowledge the possibil- 
ity of friendship between man and woman. Tell me all 
that if you like, and I will submit. But don't try to put 
me off with commonplaces." 

" Well, Mrs. Lorn, you are too kind and good a friend 
to be put off with evasions of any sort, and what would be 
the use ? You have guessed pretty rightly. I do feel de- 
pressed even here with you" — he hurried rather over this 
poor little phrase of compliment. 

** Of course — ^I knew it. I saw that something was on 
your mind, just as I should see — well, that Theodore was 
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pale, or anything of that kind. Now, I want you to go a 
step farther, and tell me what it is that depresses you." 

"What it is?" Tyrone said, with a bitter little laugh. - 

" What the causes are, then." 

"Causes enough! Ever so many! Look here, Mrs. 
liOm, you are the only woman I could talk to in this kind 
of way. I am growing utterly ashamed of mysel£ I have 
been leading the most idle and wretched existence, and 
now that the silly game on which I entered is prematurely 
played out, I haven't even the spirit to confess my utter 
failure and have done with it." 

" What is your failure ? " she asked gently ; " what have 
you done that is so terrible, so irretrievable ? I suppose I 
can guess at part of it. You have spent a great deal of 
money, probably. Many young men do that Perhaps 
you have been a little wild and foolish. I am not a child ; 
I know the realities of life. Well, I don't see anything 
very dreadful in all that." 

He shook his head. 

" Well, grant that you have wasted all your fortune ; I 
may perhaps venture on guessing that much" — 

" Guessing it ! There isn't a cabman in Palace Yard 
who doesn't know it ! " 

" Let it be so. Young men of family not uncommonly 
squander a fortune in England, I believe, before they begin 
the career that is to be the real business of their lives." 

" What career is open to me ? I am ashamed to hang 
on to the House of Commons, and be looked on as a broken- 
down fellow who has to live in a garret somewhere, in 
order that he may be able to pay for a pair of gloves and a 
hansom every now and then. I have been brought up to 
nothing — ^I am good for nothing. I have thought of going 
to the bar, but I should be doomed to inevitable briefless- 
ness, I know. I can't write for the papers j and even if I 
could, I can't write the sort of opinions that would suit 
them. I have thought of trying to take service in the 
French army or the Austrian, as many of my people did^ 
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l)efore me, only even there the ill-luck of my opinions pur- 
Bues me, for 1 go for freedom everywhere. And I couldn^ 
serve under the Emperor Napoleon : and I couldn't have 
served against a -Venetian rebellion ! Besides, my own 
people, my own Irish constituents — you d6n't understand 
these things, though." 

"Yes, I do. Do you think I have not read your 
speeches, and followed your political career? Your con- 
stituency is the place you represent in Parliament." 

"The place I donH represent in Parliament rather! 
Very well. These poor people — some of them engaged in 
a perpetual civil war for bare life against their landlords- 
made all sorts of sacrifices to secure my return to Parlia- 
mept. They had faith in me because of my name : they 
took me utterly untried. They risked everything the land- 
lord, the agent, and the police could do : they rejected 
bribes and laughed at threats, and they sent me into the 
House — to represent their cause ! What have I done for 
them ? Fooled away their time and their chances and 
their cause, and all the rest of it ; and now, even they are 
beginning to find me out." He spoke in quick, excited 
words, and closed with a gesture as if of despair. 

"This is not good," Mrs. Lorn said slowly, after a 
moment's pause; "but it is not irretrievable. Oh, far 
from it! You have only to knit together the broken 
threads of your life, and weave a new career out of them. 
You are only on the threshold of your existence. Is this 
all?" 

"All? Isn't that enough ? " 

" Enough to make you regret, but not enough to make 
any friend of yours despair. Now, might I speak a word 
—as a friend ? Believe me, Mr. Tyrone, you may have 
many wiser and more powerful friends, but you have non€ 
in the world sincerer than I am." 

Theodore burst in and interrupted them for a moment. 

" How you two do talk politics ! " he exclaimed. " Mam- 
ma is death on politics, Tyrone. I like 'em ^too, but it*i 
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ever so much jollier now to sit out on the balcony and see 
all the people. I've seen no end of fellows whom I know. 
It's here the whitebait dinner is — the Ministers and Chan* 
cellors of the Exchequer, and all that lot. I say, Tyrone, 
when are you going to be in the Government ? " 

He did not wait for an answer, however, but returned 
to his balcony. 

Mrs. Lorn renewed the conversation, which perhaps 
Tyrone would now have avoided if he could. He dreaded 
the oflTer of a helping hand, which he kne^ ^as coming. 

" If I were a man," she began, with just a little sigh, 
** how readily you would admit me into your plans and 
councils ! And I, too, sympathize with your cause — the 
cause of your country — so deeply ! " . She did certainly 
look sympathetic, for she identified the cause with the man, 
but no mudlark on the strand below had less notion of 
what the cause might be, and how, and all about it. " Since 
I was a girl I have loved Ireland, and would have served 
her. I believe there's Irish blood in our family, on my 
mother's side" — ^this was struck off on the spur of the 
moment, — " why may I not do something for the cause 
which you represent ? " 

Tyrone was about to rise, when she laid her hand gently 
on his arm. 

" You wont resent my offer ? " she said, plaintively ; 
** the offer of a friend who sees that his comrade has had ill 
luck at the game of rouge^et^oirj and simply offers him a 
share of his purse ? " 

The blood rushed into Tyrone's face. 

" No, no, Mrs. Lorn I Thank you ten thousand times, 
but it can't be. It is impossible ! " 

" Why impossible? If I were a man, your friend, surely 
you would not revolt at the thought of borrowing a few 
hundreds or thousands until your affairs came right, as they 
will, I know. You shall pay it all back : if you like, I'll 
charge you ever so much per cent, interest. Forget, for 
the mo ^^i||^ my wretched sex, and let me give a helping 
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hand to my friend and his cause. Mr. Tyrone, I have 
literally more money than I know what to do with. Ther« 
is only one pleasure on earth, except what I can do for my 
darling Theodore, that it could procuFC me — ^the pleasure 
of doing you some little service. Will you refuse that 
pleasure to a friend who loves you as a hrother ? " 

There was so much of earnest frankness in her manner, 
such a simple womanly friendship in her tone, such an 
absence of all apparent coquetry or egotism, that the heart 
of the young man was profoundly touched. On that side 
was all the world — selfish, heartless, cynical — contempla- 
ting his ruin and his shame ; on this side the one true 
friend who offered rescue and redemption. He had, then, a 
friend, and it was a woman I To do Tyrone justice, he 
never for a second entertained the thought of accepting the 
oflfer. Pride, prejudice, conventionality, manhood utterly 
forbade thaJb, But he was deeply moved. The manner in 
which Mrs. Lorn had avowed the warmth of her friendship 
seemed the very inspiration of womanly delicacy itself ; for 
it appeared as if intended to assure him that only friendship 
tould exist between them. What words the warmth of 
Fyrone's impetuous thankfulness might have uttered, and 
what they might have led to, Mrs. Lorn was not destined 
to know, for just at that moment Theodore burst in again. 

" Oh, I say, Tyrone, you must come here for a moment. 
Here's Cadsby, and two such stunning girls I I want you 
to tell me their names." 

He dragged his mamma to the balcony. Tyrone 
followed. An open carriage came along with the Hon. Cap- 
tarn Cadsby seated on the box. In the carriage, on the 
back seat, were Mrs. Granger and Alicia Aspar, the latter 
looking very handsome. Tyrone saluted the ladies. But as 
the carriage passed there looked up at him from the front 
seat the face of a girl with bright soft eyes, which fixed 
themselves for one moment on his and then drooped, not 
before they had sent him a kindly greeting. A faint color 
tinted the face of the girl as she looked down. How 
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unspeakably sweet and fresh, how bright and innocent and 
beautiful, she was when those eyes rested for a moment on 
Tyrone ! He thought the air vibrated once more with the 
tremor of her harp-strings. He saw that Mrs. Lorn was 
looking at him anxiously with surpiise on her face, and he 
became master of himself again — and the moment waa 
gone ! 

" Ain't those two stunning girls ! " exclaimed Theodore, 
*' I wonder where Cadsby got hold of them." 

" I do wish you wouldn't use such language, Theodore, 
my love," said his mflTniiia, with some little acerbity in the 
tone of her voice. " They are hatidsome girls, especially the 
girl who looked up at you, Mr. Tyrone. Who are they ? " 

" They are nieces of a Mrs. Granger, of Denzill Street," 
said Tyrone, sullenly, or in a tone as near to suUenness as 
he could ever get. He did not like to see Jennie in the 
company of the Hon. Captain Cadsby, and he had not the 
courage to mention her name, lest Mrs. Lorn should know 
anything of her father, and make comment thereon. Even 
his burst of genuine gratitude did not prevent him from 
thinking that Mrs. Lorn seemed somewhat artificial. 

"How she looked at you, Mr. Tyrone ! Ah I I am 
afraid you really are dreadfully bad ! " 

Tyrone could not help saying, "If that young lady 
thought me so, Mrs. Lorn, she would never have given 
me such a kindly smile. I have not known her much, but 
jhe's at least as pure and good as she is pretty." 

"I like her," said Theodore, flatly. "She is a bully 
girl, I think." 

" Mr. Tyrone doesn't know, I daresay, what a bully girl 
is, Theodore. I hope he doesn't, I am sure." 

" Oh ! don't he though ? Haven't I initiated him ? 
* Bully's' only American for * stunning,' mamma. It's 
classic ; Juno had ox-eyes, you know. That comes very 
near to being a bully girl, don't it? " 

Mrs. Lorn was vexed, but resolved not to show her vex- 
ation any farther. She was much too clever to think any 
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thing could be done by disparagement of Jennie. But the 
contretemps was cruel She knew that some burst of grati- 
tude was on Tyrone's lips at the very moment of the unfor- 
tunate interruption ; perhaps she thought it might have 
gone farther than a mere avowal of gratitude. Anyhow, 
the girl in the carriage had killed that chance, and Mrs. 
Lorn hated her, although she did not really suppose that 
Tyrone thought of her more than as a mere acquaintance. 
Mrs. Lora was not very clever in reading through the faces 
of men. Few women are, unless when the faces express 
emotion awakened by those very women themselves. It 
requires the instinct of genius for one sex to read below 
the surface in the face of the other. But the glance in Jen- 
nie's eyes, and the sudden droop of Jennie's head, she un- 
derstood much better than Tyrone did. Had the little maid- 
en's heart been bare to her iscrutiny, she could not have 
learned any more than she did. "That girl is in love 
with him/' she said to herself, and she detested 'Hhat 
girl" 

But a worse contretemps was still in store. As Tyrone 
remained on the balcony, she remained too, looking blankly 
down into the dusty i'oad. 

" I say, mamma," called out Theodore, " see those fel- 
lows coming across. One of them's the cad that came to 
see you the other day. Oh ! hang it all, he sees us. Like 
his impudence ! " 

Two men were crossing the road, one of whom had 
already taken off his hat to Mrs. Lorn, aud was evidently 
waiting for some token of recognition on her part. Her 
dark faco grew red, but she leaned from the balcony and 
seemed positively effusive in her friendly greetings. 

" An old ftiend, ^ very old friend, Mr. Tyrone," she 
said, in rapid explanation. " I'll tell you all about him. 
May I ask him up ? Oh, pray do let me ask him up ? " 

Her expression and her words were so imploring, aud 
her acf<j[Uaintance beneath was so evidently determined to 
be invited up, that Tyrone could only ring the bell and teli 
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B waiter to convey Mrs, Lom's invitation to the stranger. 
But Tyrone looked with amazement, and perhaps a sort of 
disgust, at the odd pair below. They were both dressed in 
the loudest conceivable style. One — ^with a short nose and 
a merry eye — had a crimson necktie, a white hat, and bright 
green gloves, and he carried a riding- whip with a huge sil* 
ver handle in his hand, and he wore two gold chains. 
Mrs. Lom's friend, a dark and saturnine man, bowed to 
her ; his companion bowed to everybody in general. 

The waiter presently ushered the strangers in. Tyrone 
drew into the background. Mrs. Lorn hastened to welcome 
her friend. 

" My dear Colonel Quentin, how delighted I am to see 
you ! What a long time since we last met I What an un- 
expected pleasure I And this gentleman — ^have I the pleas- 
ure of knowing him? Major — " and she paused inquir- 
ingly, assuming that it was safe enough to guess at a mili- 
tary title of some kind. 

"General Macan, madam— Brigadier-General Macan,^' 
said the hero himself — " always at your service, and de 
lighted to have the honor of being presented to you." 

Mrs. Lorn seemed anxious to allow as little time as 
possible for speech. She hastened to present her acquain- 
tances to Tyrone. 

" Mr. Tyrone — where's Mr. Tyrone ? — oh, yes, you will 
allow me, I am sure, to introduce a distinguished fellow- 
countryman and very old friend of mine, Colonel Quentin, 
of the United States Army.*' 

Tyrone bowed very coldly. So did Colonel Quentiiu 
Neither spoke. 

" And his friend. General — General—" 

''Macan, madam. Delighted to know you. Colonel 
Tyrone." 

" My name is Tyrone," said our hero, f* I am not in 
tiie army." 

"No more you are! To be sure you aren't. How 
could I think of such a thing ? A Tyrone in the British 
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Army would be an anomaly, wouldn't it ? I was thinking 
of our own land across the water, where we're all free 
alike, and we're fond of our military titles." 

" Theodore, my love, why don't you speak to Colonel 
Quentin ? " 

''I haven't yet had the pleasure of an introduction, 
mamma," and Theodore coolly sauntered into the balcony, 
denying himself the pleasure. 

" Tour son's a pretty boy," said Quentin, " and full of 
humors already." 

" Pray be Seated, gentlemen," said Mrs. Lorn, who was 
in positive agony, distraught between the horrible neces- 
sity of conciliating Quentin and the terrible dread of 
disgusting Tyrone. She stole imploring glances under 
her eyes at each in turn. Quentin evidently enjoyed her 
perplexity. 

" Mr. Tyrone, I am sure, will allow me to ask you to 
take seats and remain a few minutes." 

" Mr. Tyrone, ma'am," ssdd the good-natured General 
Macan, '^ is hospitality itsel£ I'll be bound you need only 
mention his grand old name to tell us that. There never 
was yet a Tyroiie, madam, that wasn't a prince in nature 
as well as in name. We know him as well out in the 
States as you do here ; some of us better, bedad, we who 
hail from the old land like myself ! " 

This was taking Tyrone a little on his weak side. A 
genuine Irishman finds it as hard to resist a compliment 
on his birth and his hospitality, as a woman does upon 
her beauty and her taste in dress. Macan had, in fact, 
made a sort of appeal which to Tyrone was almost as sacred 
as the mediaeval privilege of sanctuary. 

*' I am glad to meet a countryman, and especially one 
from tho United States, the new home of our people," 
be said. "Pray do me the favor to be seated, Mr. — ^T 
mean General — ^Macan, and you, sir, as well ; friends of 
Mrs. Lorn must always be welcome to me." 

" Come now, that's real kind," the complacent Macaa 
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Dbserved. **It's a saoriifice that we oughtn't to impost, 
interrupting Mr. Tyrone in such oompanionflbip.** He 
made a gallant bow to Mrs. Lorn. " Kow, Mr. Tyrone, 
you'll permit me, wont you, just to order up a bottle or 
two of the best Cliquot they've got in the house, to cele- 
brate this pleasjmt meeting. *And doth not a meeting 
like this make amends?'" Trolling forth the notes of 
an exquisite air, he actually rose to ring the bell. Tyrone 
grew positively red with anger, and as, like many other 
persons of generous nature and habitually sweet temper 
he was sometimes liable to a sudden outln-eak of vehe- 
ment passion, it seemed likely that the joy of the meeting 
would have been a little disturbed. 

Colonel Quentin promptly interfered. 

"Let me apologise for my friend, Mr. Tyrone;" and 
he laid his hand upon the arm of the genial Macau, who 
Who was serenely unconscious of the sensation he had 
created. " General Macan is an entire stranger to the 
ways of European society, and never was much ^ven to 
society anywhere. His social habits were formed round 
the camp-fire, where any one who could contribute even a 
bottle of Bonrbon was a benefactor to his feUows, and 
needed no other passport. Pray excuse him ; and still more, 
let me beg of you to excuse me for our intrusion, of ^ hich 
I alone am the cause." 

"So I've been doing something wrong!" said the 
^cheery Macan. "Ten thousand apologies, Mr* Tyrone; 
I only meant good-fellowship. Ways of society ? Where 
could I learn the ways of society ? I went out to New 
York a ragged little boy — driven out by the S<)xon rob- 
bers and their laws, madam, ^and that^s the truth of it— 
and I fought my way up, and I carrited the green flag at 
Fredericksburg. Anyhow, the Macans weren't like the 
Tyrones. They were the chiefs, and we wete only too 
proud to be the followers* Give us your hand, Tyrone; 
sure to put ' Mister' to such a name, ought to be a misdo 
meanor ! I ask your pardon with all my heart." 
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Tyrone was ea^Iy appeased by an apology which so 
franMy put the speaker upon a level ever so much lower 
than his own. 

" Carriage at the door, mamma," said Theodore, step- 
ping in from the baleony. *^ About time to return home 
I should think.'' 

" Is this your son, ma'am ? ^ 

** My only son. General Macan." 

^* And a fine boy, too. A regular American citizen, isn't 
he now ? See if we don't run him for President one of 
these dftys ! How do you do, sir ? " 

"Thank you, I am very well," replied the dignified 
Theodore. " Mamma, I think you had better make haste ; 
I don't like the evening air for you." 

^ There's a considerate boy, ma'am ! The like of that 
now ! In Phil's time and mine we kadn*t so much thought 
for our mothers. We wwe awful troubles to our mothers." 

" If it had ended there ! " muttered Theodore, turning 
away and walkiiag out of the room. 

** You may well be proud of him, ma'am," the incorrigi- 
bly unconscious Fenian said, gazing after the boy with 
eyes of unutterable good nalQra '^ Ah, but he's Uke his 
mother ! Just the eyes and the beautiful hair ! " 

Mrs. Lorn was in positive torture. To think that all 
this should take place in the presence of Tyrone ; that she 
should be so 4mspeakably degraded, and that she should be 
powerles9 to Sdve herself or him, or to explain the horrid 
situation I 

Meanwhile, Colonel Qnentin, as if anxious in some de- 
gree to retrieve the effect of first impressions, h^A deliber- 
ately engaged Tyrone in some conversation labout sporting 
in the Far West, and succeeded at least in satisfying Ty- 
rone that he had the edueation of a gentleman and the ex- 
perience of a daring hunter as well as soldier. Then he 
said, in a low tone : 

" You will excuse our, or rather my, intrusion, I hope, 
Mr. Tyrone ? Mrs. Ix>rn and I are old ^q\udntances ; in- 
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deed, we were brought np together. We had DOt met foi 
many years, and London is such a vast place that if I had 
lost this chance I might never have found another. And 
you will, I beg, forgive my friend here his mistakes. He 
is not a mere buffoon or blunderer, I assure you, but as 
brave a soldier as ever lived, and one who can organize and 
plan with almost the instinct of genius. He has come to 
England, I believe, with a purpose which the superficial 
levity of his nature helps, luckily, to conceal. Macan may 
write his name in history yet, in a way that you, Mr. Ty- 
rone, of all men, may be expected to approve. Thanks for 
your courtesy and forbearance. Good evening." 

He drew Macan away with more ease than might have 
been expected, and they left Tyrone thoroughly puzzled by 
the whole scene. Mrs. Lorn begged that she might retUm 
to town immediately. Theodore besought to be allowed to 
drive, but he was not indulged in this luxury, and therefore 
Tyrone escaped a t^te-^-t^te with Mrs. Lorn. The evening 
was beautiful, but the drive home was dull. Mrs. Lorn 
talked a good deal to keep up appearances, but felt thor- 
oughly crushed. Only as Tyrone handed her into her own 
house, and was about to leave, did she say, in a tremulous 
and tender voice : 

"Our broken conversation of this evening — shall we 
not some time renew it ? " 

" To what end ? " said Tyrone. ** Except to hear me 
give you my heartfelt thanks, which you know are yours 
already, and tell you that it is impossible.'* 

" Oh, may I not serve you at all ? " 

" In that way, no — ^no." 

" In what way, then ? " 

" If ever any way shows itself that wouldn't shame me 
to accept, I shan't fail to ask you." 

" You talk to me as if it were a degradation to a man 
ever to exchange a word of confidence on practical affairs 
with a woman. Of course I knew that this was the way 
with most men, but I did expect something better from 
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She made a little show of spirit in parting from him. 
She knew that men don't like abject women, and she wished 
to show Tyrone that she was not abject. But there was. a 
cowering way about her, and a pitiful glance in her eye 
which would have told a tale to any close observer. For 
she was one of the most prostrate of all creatures — a co- 
quette who, having, without ever knowing it, a really pas* 
sionate heart, has, after playing with love for yeai-s, sud 
denly become caught by the flame. She felt that the 
occurrence of the day had humbled her in the eyes of 
Tyrone. She feared that he would suspect her of low and 
doubtful associations, and she said to herself many times 
during the remainder of the weary night, " He will not 

call to-morrow; I know he will not call to-morrow,'* 

/ 



CHAPTEE X. 



MRS. LORN might have had some little consolation il 
she had known that the day had proved nearly as 
uncomfortable for "that girl" as for herself. That girl 
had gone out with the expectation of a very pleasant day. 
Captain Cadsby had insisted on taking the Grangers and 
their nieces to Greenwich and Richmond, to dine at the 
latter place. Mr. Granger, who could not give them his 
company all the way, was to meet them at Richmond. 
Jennie had a childish pleasure in driving, in rapid motion, 
and the bright air, and she rather liked to hear Captain 
Cadsby talk ; and i^he had settled it in her mind that he 
must be in love with Alicia. All was going well until 
they passed the Greenwich Hotel, and saw Tyrone and 
Mrs. Lorn in the window. 

"See pur friend Brian Boru on the balcony, Mrs. 
Granger ? " Cadsby called out from the box, looking back 
«t the lady. 



^ 
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" Your friend who, Captain Cadsby ? Do tell me. No, 
I only saw Mr, Tyrone and that " — 

"That'8 he, don't you know? We always call hin^ 
Brian Boru." 

"Do you really? How good ! how very clever! But 
only tell me who was Brian Boru. I am so longing to 
know, for I am sure it must be 8omethi|ig very interesting. 
I want to appreciate everything. Well, now, Brian Boru I 
How droll I How immensely clever and witty you are I 
I hope it's nothing very wicked. Perhaps I oughtn't to 
have asked." 

'' Oh yes, there's nothing in it. 3rian Bom was somo 
old Irish king who conquered the Danes, I believe, or the 
Saxons, or both together — ^I'm sure I don't know. But wo 
always call Tyrone — Brian Boru," 

'* Excellent! capital! Yes, I remember all about it 
now, of course. How stupid of me to have to ask. Isn't 
he handsome? I do think him so very handsome; Mr. 
Granger says he isn't, But men never see anything to ad- 
mire in each other. I daresay you don't think him good- 
looking either, Captain Cadsby? Men are so dreadfully 
jealous — ^twepty times worse than women, I think, don't 
you, Alicia ? " 

" Indeed I do, aunt." 

" But I think Tyrone's a deuced good4ooking fellow,*^ 
said Cadsby, ^' so the criticism don't apply to me, ladies. 
A good fellow, too, for all his nonsense. I never saw any 
fellow who can stick to ahorse better; but I believe all 
the Irishmen can do that. He's a clever fellow too, speaks 
capitally ; wish I had his voice. It's a shame the Govern- 
ment doesn't do something for biuL He must be awfully 
hard up, I should say." • 

"Who was the lady with him, Captain Cadsby?" asked 
Alicia, the first moment she got a chance of edging in a 
word. Jennie listened with eager ears. 

"Alicia, my dear," interfered her aunt, "what can it 
concern us to know ? We really mustn't ask these quea- 
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tions. We had mucli better not have them answered, I 
daresay. Captain Cadsby doesn't know who the person 
was, I presume ; and if he did, he wouldn't tell us, No, 
no, my dear; oh no I " 

Cadsby only laughed. 

" I know all about it,** he said, " and it's nothing of the 
kind, I assure you. Not at all ; quite the reverse, in fact. 
That's Mrs. Lorn, a rich American widow, and a splendid 
woman too. People say Tyrone's engaged to her ; at least 
they say he will marry her. She will marry him, is the 
way Fd rather put it. She has no end of money, and Ty- 
rone can't do without money." 

" What mercenary creatures all you men are I Mrs. 
Lorn, a rich widow from America ? Is she in good soci* 
ety at all ? " 

** Oh yes, I think so." 

" I wonder we never met her," and Mrs. Granger made 
mental resolve that the acquaintanceship should be formed 
somehow, and that the beautiful and rich widow should be 
seen in Denzill Street. As old Frederick William of Prus- 
sia surveyed all men with regard to their fitness for a place 
in his gigantic regiment, so Mrs. Granger considered all 
men and women with regard to their desirability as figures 
in her Denzill Street drawing-room. 

" She's very handsome, I think," said Alicia. 

"Very handsome indeed," echoed Jennie, sadly, and 
wishing in her heart that she could hold any other opin- 
ion. A cloud had come over her for that evening, and she 
detested Captain Cadsby for the manner in which he had 
spoken of Tyrone, — the easy, good-humored way in which he 
had pictured him as a mere clever broken-down fortune- 
hunter. "That he is not and never could be; never!" 
Jennie protested energetically in her own heart. ^* If he's 
going to marry her, it is because he loves her. Why 
should he not love her? She's beautiful, and, I suppose, 
she is very clever and understands all his subjects, and can 
talk about Parliament. She's not like me." 
6 
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Jennie Lad to bite her lips, for the tears were starting 
to her eyes. That would never do. So she talked and 
rattled on as much as she could all the day, drew out her 
aunt, flirted wildly with Captain Cadsby, and praised Mr. 
Granger when he arrived in a way that delighted hini 
with his niece. Her spirits were so exuberant that they 
almost frightened Alicia,"Who kept all the evening through 
in expectation that so gleefiil a mood must suddenly 
change. When Jennie was a little child, her sister remem- 
bered that a prolonged fit of joyous latighter wail almost 
certain to end with her in a sudden paroxysm of tears. 
Even still it did not generally take much to make Jennie 
cry, and Alicia, who was one of the few composed and 
even-tempei*ed won4en in all thB world, ^^s much afraid 
that some contradiction, or other impulse to a change of 
mood, might unseal the fountain of tears kt any moment. 
But Alicia's fears w^re in vain. The strdiiger and pro- 
founder emotions which Were beginning to govern Jennie's 
heart were bracing up her nerves and her haturb, iiot 
enfeebling them. Jentiie Wotdd show no tears at Bhch 'a 
time as that. 

^o the bright day faded, and they drove home by star- 
light, and Jennie's heart sa^k Mthin her. It was a isdrt of 
relief to her, when they reaoh^ Denzill Street, to find ia 
letter for Alicia from her father, in which he declared that 
he could not do without his darling giris any longer, and 
that Carpenter should bring a carriage fbr them At three 
next day. It isoothed her to fancy that within the high 
walls ivhich encloted her Surrey home she might find peace 
again, and that the old tree of her childhood tiiight bring 
healing in the rtistle of its branches, for Jeniwe how kacrw 
well enough that she was wounded in the heart. 

Alicia could not undei^tand what JenniiB theant When 
the girl, clasping her suddenly round the waist and laying 
her head upon her breast, exclaimed, vehemently : 

**0h, Alicia, yes, let tw go homei home, home, to» 
morowl" 
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♦ «r « « « 

*^ Oh| joa dear, dear 4af ling old tree ! Oh, yon delight- 
fid old friend I How glad I am to come to you again, yon 
great, faithful honest, sweet, stupid old friend I " 

Half laugMng, half crying, Jennie flung her arms 
rotmd the ^ee when next day she first came under its 
shelter, and she put her lips to its nigged bark and kissed 
it and fondled it again and again. Nobody was near to 
see her, for her faUier had not jretumed, and Alicia, in 
company with Carpenter, was taking a <$arefal survey of 
the whc4e household, m order to make sure that nothing 
had suffered or gone astray during her absence from her 
home duties. 

Jennie, therefore, had the ground all to iierseli^ and 
might caress her tree and^ng around its trunk znd shake 
its old Ranches to make them rustle their best welcome in 
her ears, and there was no one to think her demonstrations 
ndiculons. 

*^ You dear old tree, if you knew what a fool I have 
been and how much ashamed x)f niyself I am, would you 
welci^pEie me at all, I wonder ? if you knew how wretched 
I have made myself, and how glad I am to be here again 
and hidden somehow, perhaps you would open your kindly 
arms^to me ^igain. I am fond of jou, and you oan't preai^h 
to me or give me good advice, and so I am glad to be in 
your company, l^ere goes my hair down again] No 
matter, you wont mind." 

Finding, however, that heo* hair had all tumbled about 
her, and must be fastened up somehow, Jennie ceased em< 
bracing her old companion, and seated herself under his 
sheltering arms and began to re^^arrange her ^tresses. 
Throwing her head a little back for the purpose, her eyes 
looked through the trellis-work of lucent green leaves into 
the &r broad deep of :the blue heaven, and her mind 
returned to the time when she used to dream herself, 
through the magical gateways of that green and that 
azure, into the £ast and the ^realms of story. IJhe breath 
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of the wind reminded her that when she lay in the branches, 
and was rocked by a certain summer breeze, it made her 
believe — she never could tell why — ^that she was in Persia ; 
and always the conviction was strong upon her mind that 
that particular wind — that and none other — had floated 
from Persia to fan her cheek and bring her its perfumes. 
And she remembered how the name of Persia had for her 
n# set geographical meaning, but only conveyed ideas of 
some land of unsetting sun and odorous breeze^, of musio 
and soft golden waters drowsily lapping on silver sands, 
of adventure and brilliant costumes, and perpetual hap- 
piness. _ . 

All this, which she had nearly forgotten of late, rushed 
back suddenly with a breath of the wind, and, letting fall 
her hand from her hair, she exclaimed, " Oh, Persia, my 
Persia ! I had forgotten it, and it is all come back again ! 
It used to make me so happy I " 

She had not time, however, to indulge any more in the 
pursuit of that kind of happiness now, for a servant came 
to tell her that her father had come. The appearance of 
Mr. Aspar on any scene, real or imaginary, always dispelled 
romance as effectually and quickly as a rousing touch sends 
away a nightmare. But Jennie was so fond of her father, 
and had been so many days without seeing him, that she 
was delighted to hear of his coming, although he banished 
her Persian Fata Morgana, and she ran to meet him with 
her hair still in disorder. 

Mr. Aspar was talking with Alicia, and apparently was 
uueasy or annoyed, for he was rubbing his hands nervously 
imd looking sideways. Jennie ran to him and kissed him. 
lie was hot and flurried, and looked undignified. 

" Darling papa, how glad I am to see you ! '* 

" Yes, my love, yes, yes ! I have no doubt, no doubt, 
and I much rejoice at your coming home, my love. I was 
telling Alicia, my dear" — 

Here he stopped and looked to Alicia as if for help. In 
truth, Mr. Aspar was a little afraid of his youngest daugh 
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ter, he was so fond of her and devoted to her. " Perfect 
love casteth out fear," does not always hold good in the 
relationship of a man to an impetuous woman. 

Jennie began to feel uncomfortable. She had always 
observed when a child that this sort of thing was a prelude 
to her learning that she had done something wrong. 

"What were you telling Alicia, papa? Something 
about me ? Wont you tell it to me ? ** 

" Only this, my love, that I am glad you are at home, you 
Jhiow, and I don't want you to go to your Aunt Lucy's any 
more — ^for the present, I meati — ^because I don't like some 
of the people you meet there. I don't want my darling 
Jennie to meet — ^well, to meet that Mr. Tyrone." 

Jennie felt herself tingling all over with nervous excite- 
ment. But she tried to be easy and self-possessed. 

** Why not, papa ? " 

'' Because he is not a young man of high moral charac 
ter, my love ; because he is very wild and dissipated and all 
that ; and he's full of self-conceit and family pride, and he's 
as poor as Job and as proud as Lucifer." 

" But, papa, what does all that matter to me ? We saw 
him first here, you know, and I didn't want to see him." 

** I didn't know then what I know now, Jennie, and I 
want you to avoid him, and you mustn't go anywhere that 
he goes to. What does he go to see you for ? what right 
has he"— 

" He never came to see m«," said Jennie, growing red 
all over and almost inclined to shed tears ; '' he has nothing 
to do with me. What could he care about me ? Alicia, 
why don't you tell papa, and why dosen't he speak to yot< 
about all this as well as to me ? " 

" I have told papa already, dear, that Mr, Tyrone only 
called to visit Aunt Lucy a few > times, and was very civil, 
and that's all. He always seemed to me a quiet gentleman. 
I never saw him paying any particular attention to Jennie." 

**Tou don't understand these people, Alicia. I tell 
you he's a pauper, and he can't marry unless he finds some 
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woman with a great fortune ; and perhaps he thinks Jamie 
has a great fortnne. And she hasn't. I can tell jon she 
hasrCt. I'll not have him se^g her I ** 

Mr. Aspar's manner was quite wild with excitement, and 
his hands were shivmng. A weak man OTerbome by excite^ 
ment is one of the most pitiable objects in life. A strange 
pang of pathos and pity shot through Jennie's heart as she 
looked at him. It baidshed all h^ rising anger. She ran 
up to him and took histremUing hand in hers. 

^My dear papa, you are tormenting yourself all about 
nothing. I daresay Mr. Tyrone knows perfectly well that 
I am not a girl with a fortune, and he knows, too^ that we 
don't belong to his class. I know it all comes of your lovt 
for me; but don't you see, dear^how you degrade youi 
poor daughter by speaking of her in such a way ? Don't 
you see that it makes me ashamed and bumbled and 
wretched? Suppose any of this talk were to come to Mr. 
Tyrone's ears. What would he think but that our silly and 
stupid vanity had led us to believe that he was thinking of 
us in such a way ? You may be sure he never thought of 
me, of us, but as poor girls to whom he felt bound, as a gen- 
tleman, to be civiL Oh, please don't let us speak of this 
any more I" 

She talked to him almost as one might talk to an ex-* 
cited child. In her pained and saddened eyes he was in* 
deed, for the moment, hardly anything else. Jennie could 
not tell why, then or after, but the demeanor of her father 
impressed her strangely with some vague sense of coming 
calamity ; some indistinct, awM presage that all their old 
world was beginning to shatter, that trials and experience! 
utterly new were in store for them. She devoted herself 
for the moment to soothing and pleasing her father, and 
after a while he allowed her to bring him into quiet and 
general conversation. 

They dined together pleasantly enough, only that Mr. 
Aspar was always taking up some costly decanter, or plate^ 
or ornament of some kind, and studying it and appraising 
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Its value in an anxious and harassed kind of way. Ilen^opi 
plained, too, of the sherry on th^ table ^ said it was far too 
good iox dinner-wine when nobody was there, and that he 
could get sherry which would answer the purpose just as 
w^ll for tw^nf y-four shillings a ^ozen. There yas qn the 
9himney-piece a little fantastic ornament of which Jennie 
in particular always used to be very fond. It VM a liUlQ 
child seated on a dolphin's V^cl^ and playing oi^ a tiny pipe, 
while the waves of bright and fro8te4 silver playe4 round 
his plump feet. The whole thing was ^ilver, and of rare 
workmanship. vArpund this trin^^et Mr. Aspar seeined to 
^over a^ixiously all the evening. Jeijimi^ foll^pwe^ him with 
wondering eyes. He kept constantly taking i( \^ his hand 
and then glancipg secretly ^-ound to see if anybody was 
watching. At last Jennie saw him take out his handker- 
chief wrap the ornament carefi^l]^ in it, and put ^t in his 
pocket. After that, he seemed a little better satisfied, and 
grew n^ore pleass^nt. Alicja played and sang to him, and 
a^out pine o'cloclf Carpenter came^ ap^ tl)e two were clos- 
eted together ; and then Carpenter went back to town and 
Mr. Aspar went early to bed. 

Alicia was nearly undressed, and was brushing her hair 
in her bedroom when Jennie oau^e in. 

" Alicia, 4e^r, don't you think papa S^ems rather un- 
happy to-night, not quite like himself? '^ 

" No, Jennie, I didn't notice. Sit down, dear. I |ihought 
you were in bed." 

" I was going to bed long ago, but then I didn't. I saw 
your light, and thought I should like to say good-night once 
mpre. Then you didn't notice anything strange ? " 

"About papa ? Oh, no, cjear" — ^Alicia was one of those 
quiet an4 comfortable persons who always assume that to- 
morrow must needs be like to-day, and that their micro- 
cosm is exempt from the laws of convulsion — " nothing at 
alL He is always distressing himself about something or 
other. I wish he would not talk in that way about Mr. 
Tyrone, because really people might imagine, if they were 
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to hear him, that we had been making ourselves ridiculous. 
I can't think who can have put such things into his head. 
What is it to us whether Mr. Tyrone is dissipated ot 
not?" 

" I don't believe he is dissipated," said Jennie, with 
energy. " It's all nonsense and calumny, and I don't believe 
one word of it." 

"But you can't know anything about what he is, Jennie. 
How could you know, dear?" 

**I do know ; I am certain of it." 

" But I don't see that it matters to us any way. We 
can't help him, and I don't suppose he ever bestowed a 
thought oil you or me." 

"I don't suppose he ever did," said Jennie, rather 
faintly. 

" Of course not, dear ; why should he? But then I don't 
see why we should be called upon to distress ourselves 
about him. And I quite forgot to relieve papa's mind alto- 
gether by telling him that Mr. Tyrone is going to maiTy 
that handsome American woman." 

" How do you know that he is ? " 

"Well, Captain Cadsby told us yesterday." 

" I don't believe Captain Cadsby knows anything at all 
about it. But you may tell papa of it, if you think it will 
please him, or do him any good," said Jennie, sadly, and 
recalled by the words from any vague and selfish dreams. 
" You didn't think he looked strangely to-day ? " 

"Who, Jennie?" 

" Oh, papa, of course." 

"Why, dear, I have said already that I observed noth- 
ing parficular in his appearance. I know his ways, Jennie, 
batter than you do, because of all the household affairs, yo* 
know." 

" Yes, of which all the trouble falls on you^ sa?d Jennie, 
remorsefully. 

"Oh, I am very glad to look after things, 'and to savs 
you a kind of occupation you don't like. But I am used to 
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papa's ways, and I assure you it's nothing. You needn't 
be uneasy ; he is quite welL Now you must go and sleep, 
dear." 

Alicia kindly and placidly dismissed her. Jennie did 
not give any further hint of the vague alarm which waa 
troubling her. It would be only making Alicia uneasy for 
nothing probably, and, besides, there was a sober content- 
ment in Alicia which Jennie feared she could hardly bring 
into sympathy with her own mood of shadowy apprehen- 
sion. So she went to bed, and kept her secret thought 
to her own breast. This was the second great thought 
which she must now keep hidden in her heai*t from the 
light of day and the eyes even of affection. How lonely 
the girl began to feel I How completely deserted and 
given over to her own sad and doubting soul I She con- 
sidered herself as culpable in deceiving those who loved 
her ; culpable in saying one thing and thinking all the time 
of another, trying to talk lightly and carelessly where her 
heart was all absorbed. Never again, then, comes the sim- 
ple old time I Never again could every word that left her 
lips be allowed to leap directly from her heart ! Chill pa- 
tience and self-repression only for her, and loneliness ! The 
shadow of a coming trouble, unseen as yet, seemed to be 
creeping upon her. The bitter pains of a hopeless passion 
which she dared not confess, of which she feared she ought 
to be ashamed, were already tormenting her. She tried to 
sleep, and longed for morning. She felt as one might feel 
who is suddenly plunged into dark and tossing waters, and 
who, amid all the terrible strangeness of the unexpected 
fall from the firm earth and life above, is conscious of a 
wild agony of wonder as to the new chapter of existence 
which is to open when the waves shall have closed over 
their victim and done their work* 
.6* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THERE is a great pleasure to a giii in martyrdom for 
love. To be out of favor with one's parents for tho 
sake of the man who loves her has a sweet bitterness in it 
for any maiden of character and spirit. But it is a very 
different thing for a young woman to be out of favor for the 
sake of a man who does not care a straw about her. This 
Jennie believed to be her case at present, and it was very 
trying and bitter. Added to the vague presentiments of 
coming troubles, it seemed too much to bear, at least with- 
out motion and fresh air to help. Always when anything 
troubled or vexed her — ^hitherto she had had only vexa- 
tions chiefly, and hardly troubles — Jennie tried the remedy 
of a long walk. She was accustomed to range over^ the 
Surrey common as freely as if it were her own park. To 
lie under the tree at home was lazy enjoyment — ^ thing to 
do in happiness, and whereby happiness got a new zest. 

So the day after her return home she made up her mind 
for a tramp on the common. Mr. Aspar had gone to town, 
and Alicia, being asked if she would come for a walk by 
Jennie, who hoped so eagerly that she would not, had only 
answered, " Oh, Jennie dear, you know I can't go ; I w? ust 
visit Mrs. Pember ; we haven't been near her this ever so 
long. And you ought to go too, but of course you wont 
go?'' 

"That I wont, dear." Jennie had come to enjoy tlie 
chartered privileges of a genuine Bohemian who wouldn't 
do things just because they were socially right and needful 
to do. " Not if I know it. But I admire you, Alicia, for 
going all the same. Somebody must do it, I suppose." 

" Well, yes, somebody must. It would be disgraceful 
you know — ^such a kind woman. Oh, yes, I must go." 

'' I suppose I ought to go too. I don't like the idea of 
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yon haying to do it, and I not. It looks like being a sneak. 
I think I ought to go." 

" No, no, Jennie, you needn't gp. What would be the 
use of the two of us wastipg our ti^e, and when you don't 
like it ? If you did, that would be a different thing. Ob 
no, go and have your walk." 

So Jennie's conscience being pacified on this point, and 
without much difficulty, she started out for her walk. As 
jthe Sim then stood in the heaven, the high walls of the cot^ 
tage grounds kept it effejctually out, and the garden in 
front of the windows locked comparatively dark aiid sad. 
So when Jennie opened the gate, the common abroad 
seemed all glowing in light, and Jennie passed at once out 
of shadow into sun. The effect upon her spirits was won- 
derful. " This is living," she thought to her^lf, as she 
tripped across the common. 

The sunmierh^d cosae slowly into the year that season. 
May and June had been rather wet and misty ; even now 
the air was sing^Uaidy mild and fresh for so a^v^^ced a 
period, and the gr^s was stilj soft and green. That morn- 
ing a light shower had given new refreshment to the 
shrubs and the brushwood and the wild flowers, and vague 
sweet fragrauces hoveled around Jennie's path. Her heart 
swelled with the gladdening Influences of the hour, and she 
began to think she must be happy. 

What made her suddenly start and stop as she glanced 
to the left, towards the little road or beaten path which 
led to the railway station ? It is not too much to say that 
the common trembled for a moment under Jennie's feet, 
and that the sun vibrated with sudden incoherent pulsation 
in the sky, for she saw Mr. Tyrone coming along 4hat path* 

She might have passed on her way and left him to fol 
low if he would, or to go to the cottage, for she did not 
doubt that he had come to pay a visit there. Many girls, 
though longing to meet him, would have had coquetry 
enough to ,pass on and pretend not to have seen him. 
Jennie had not one gleam of coquetry in her nature. Sh« 
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knew there was no one now in the house to receive him, for 
Alicia had gone out before she did, and she would not 
have him go there for nothing. For the moment, she forgot 
all about her father's injunctions and fears. She not only 
stopped when she saw Tyrone, but went frankly out of her 
way to meet him. A very pretty sight she was, all blush- 
ing and animated and glad, as he came near. He thought 
he had never seen so bright and pretty a girl, and, by some 
inexplicable blending of admiration and regret, a sudden 
shade passed over his handsome face. 

" Were you coming to see us ? How kind of you I " 

" Very kind — ^to myself. Most of my kindnesses are 
like that. I called yesterday at Mrs. Granger's and found 
that you had gone home, and she encouraged me to come 
out here to see you." 

"Such a long way to come, and so good of you 
Nobody ever calls upon us except dull people who live 
about here. But I am so sorry there is no one at home. 
Papa is in town, and Alicia has gone to pay a visit." 

" I am sorry too, but some other time I shall, perhaps, 
be more fortunate. But now you were going somewhere ; 
don't let me prevent you." 

"I was only rambling about the common. I hat«* 
visiting — I mean paying visits." 

" May I ramble with you for a little ? " 

" I shall be delighted if you like it. Do you enjoy a 
walk?" 

" I don't know that I ever take a walk for the sake of 
a walk, for the enjoyment of a walk, but I know I shall 
enjoy this walk with you. Come, which way were you 
going ?"• 

" I wonder which way would you like— towards the 
quarry or towards the lake ? " 

" Well, the whole place is new to me ; I was never here 
before but once, the day I had the pleasure of dining at 
your house, and then I hardly looked at anything. The lak« 
sounds more tempting perhaps, doesn't it ? Is it a lake ? " 
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" Oh no, not a lake ; only a little pool, or pond, with an 
island in the middle about the size of a flower-pot, and 
suet a lovely Scotch fir upon it ! But Alicia and I call it 
our lake ; and it is really very pretty. I am so glad you 
like to go there*" 

They turned and walked side by side the way that 
Jennie know so well. The very air seemed trembling with 
happiness to her, and she longed to consecrate anew her 
little lake with the association of such an unexpected de* 
Ught. 

" Now you must point out to me all the loveliness of 
the place," said Tyrone. 

^ I shall be delighted, but I am rather afraid to talk to 
you." 

" Why so ? Ton don't seem afraid." 

"Tet I an^, because you are so clever and know so 
much, and I know nothing. Are you fond of ferns and 
wild flowers and grasses ? " 

" I hardly know one flower, or plant, from another. I 
know an oak from a birch, and that^s about alL Flowers I 
have observed chiefly as Covent Garden bouquets." 

" Is it possible ? You don't care for botany at all ? " 

*^ I don't kno^ anything about it, or about the stars 
over our head, or the trees that wave around us, or any- 
thing of the kind. I shall be afraid to speak before you, 
for you know so much and I know nothing." 

"Oh, that would be dreadful ! But it's nonsense. 
You make speeches and are very clever, everybody says, 
and you must know a great deal. As to the trees and the 
ferns and the birds and the stars and all that, a school-girl 
could learn enough in half-a-year, and you in half-a-day, if 
' you were only inclined to take the trouble." 

" Inclination . to take trouble has never been among 
my gifts, I am sorry to say." 

" You always disparage yourself, I observe. Why is 
that?'* 

" Perhaps to disarm others," 
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** But why not be quite natural ? Why have a niotire 
in anything? Why not just speak plainly out without 
caring whether people are disarmed or not? D«>i^'tyou 
think disparaging oneself is almost as had as praising ouc^ 
self?" 

" I suppose it re^ly is only yanity showing itsdf iu 
rather a worse form. For myself^ I fea^ I am growing^ 
more and more of an egotist." 

" Are you ?" asked Jennie, meditatively. " Well,'y«8, 
I think there is something egotistical in you," she said, 
looking frankly ]up at him. ^' But I Uk^ it in you ; I al- 
ways did." 

" Come now, I shall only grpw worsje instead of l?efcter, 
if you tolerate my faults in this way. Why do you say 
you like it?" 

" Shall I tell your^uite plainly ? " 

" If you please." 

" Well, because it makes you talk of yourself, and not 
go over the mere commonplaces of conversation, as you 
must do otherwise, for I should never have the courage 
to talk about myself, and in any case th€^re isn't anything 
to say. But you have seen the world and been in it aud of it 
— 4he wonderful, wonderful outer world that I have never 
seen, ^nly read of in books smd papers. You have been 
already in all that great battle of life. You have actually 
spoken — ^perhaps chatted — ^with great ^len, wondexful peo- 
ple, whom I have only read of and thought of as godsend 
demigods, creatures of other spheres I So I like you to 
talk about yourself because you have been with tlie |;reat 
people." 

" But would it not be better if I talked of some of the 
great people ? " 

" Oh yes, do telLme something about them ! I never 
3poke to a great man — ^hardly ever saw one. Can you tell 
me of Louis Napoleon and Disraeli and Gladstone ^nd 
Bright, and Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer Lytton, Tennyson^ 
Browning — any of these — all ojT them? " 
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^ All those I have seen and inet-*H9ome very often, i 
I know well." 

Tyrone soon fonnd himself discoursing on the personal 
peeuliarities of these, and varions other, celebrities. He 
could always talk well when be liked, or felt interested, as 
he did on the present occasion. This was an entirely new 
kind of experience to him, to deliver a series of extempore 
lectures to a gii4 on the characters and habits of great men 
whom he had known. This is not the kind of conversation 
for ^dHch one qualifies in a Londom drawing-room, and 
Tyrone was, perhaps, a little torprised to find what an 
interesting study is the great statesman wh(Hn you soe 
with indifference every day, when you set yourself to de- 
scribe him to an intelligent and eager listener. 

*^What a magnificent pageant life isi" Jennie sud- 
denly said, when Tyrone had been describing some grand 
rivalry of parliamentary orators. 

^Is it ? " he asked, in uoafiected surprise and sadness. 
^I have not oft&a looked at it in that Ugbf 

*^Oh yes, a auperb spectacle, if one takes no higher 
view of it. When I hear you describe such scenes, k is 
as if yon told me of the battles of the Titans and the 
gods. And you move in such a life, and have a part in 
it? How favored men are above any possibility to 
won^ni I think I could bear anything to ccmie within 
the very fringe of such an existence." 

*'Tou must marry a member of Parliament," said Ty- 
rone, — **^ spur him on to make a figure in the House, and 
then yon will know all these peo|de, and may come to be 
an influence yourself." 

Tyrone had not the least motive in making the remark 
but genuine good nature. But it sent an odd little pang 
Into Jennie's heart, and made her red lip quiver. She 
rallied, however, in an instant, and said, with affected grav- 
ity: 

** I kxtow Mr. Prinks and Captain Cadsby. Mr. Prinker 
I am afraid, is a little elderly, and Captain Cadsby (io9§nH 
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seem likely ever to bold his own among the giapts of 
debate." 

The conversation bad been stunted, however, by Ty* 
rone's nnlucky remark, and the meaningless pleasantry to 
which Jennie felt herself driven, 

"I saw you and your sister with Cadsby the other 
day," said Tyrone, "at Greenwich." 

" Yes, we were going to Richmond," was all Jennie had 
to answer. 

"A young friend of mine fell forthwith in love witk 
you both, and beseeches me to bring him to see you. Maj 
I do so ? He is only twelve years old, I think." 

'*0h, yes. A boy?" 

" A boy, a wonderful little fellow." 

" I never knew a boy," said Jennie ; " I don't think I 
ever spoke to one." 

" Then begin with Theodore Lorn, the brightest, most 
precocious, most absurd of dear little urchins. He's the 
son of a lady whom I count among my friends, Mrs. Lorn. 

" I saw her. She's one of the most beautiful women I 
ever saw." 

"She's very handsome, and clever and kind. She 
would like to know you very much," 

" Captain Cadsby told me— I mean told us — ^about her," 
said Jennie, not feeling quite certain whether she would 
like to know Mrs. Lorn. 
. " Uow what did Cadsby tell you ? " 

"Why do you ask?" 

" Well, because you look as if he had told you some- 
thing odd, and Cadsby is such a fooL" 

" And likely, therefore, to converse with me I Come 
flow, that is a compliment." 

" Oh, Cadsby would talk up to Madame de Stael, or 
George Sand, if he got the chance. You wont tell me 
what he said ? Then I'll tell you." 

" Pray don't. What 'le said was no harm, and it doesn't 
matter." 
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"Well, I think it does. Of course, I know Cadsby 
said that Mrs. Lorn and I were to be married, and all that 
kind of thing. I ask yon seriously not to believe this, 
Miss Aspar. Mrs. Lorn is a good and kind friend who, I 
am sure, would feel greatly pained if she heard such non 
sense." 

''How I wish I hadn't spoke of this," said Jennie, 
gravely. " It has vexed you." 

" But you didn't speak of it. I did. I do ask you. 
Miss Aspar, not to believe anything of the kind if you 
ehould hear it. I ask you quite seriously." 

" Of course, I believe anything you tell me. But it 
surely would have been no discredit ? " 

" It would — to me it would. It would imply that I was 
trying to marry a rich woman just because of her mouey. 
Miss Aspar, I am the poorest man, I suppose, in the House 
of Commons. If I were to marry, I must either bring my 
wife down to miserable poverty, or live on my wife's for- 
tune. I will do neither. In Mrs. Lom's case the thing 
would be impossible under any circumstances ; but I tell 
you frankly, I should be sorry if you believed me a fortune- 
iiunter." 

"I do not. I never did," said Jennie, simply. "I 
never believed anything people said " — and then she stop- 
ped, remembering with a pang what her father had said, 
and wondering whether she was not now guilty of a great 
sin in thus meeting with Tyrone. • 

"People did speak against me, then, to you?" said 
Tyrone, quickly an^ with bitterness. " Of course they did. 
They told you that I was worthless and poor, and idle and 
lissipated. Come, did they not say all this, and ever so 
much more?" 

She looked up at him wondering at his sudden impetu- 
oaty, and hardly knowing what to answer, or whither the 
conversation was to lead. 

" Half that people say is true," Tyrone went on, " and 
the other half is false. I can't explain to yoxx^ but my 
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vont faults hi^ve been extravi^nce and folly* % want 
yon to believe that, and nothing worse, whoever ss^ys it^ 
I was badly brought up, Miss Aspar, as I told you before, I 
think — ^taught to consider myself an exiled Irish chief witb 
a mission and all that | and I never knew father or mat bet 
or sister, and the result is as you see. But I want you to 
believe nothing worse of me, and without ei^plan^on. If 
I had a sister I would ask the same of h^x^ and I knoif she 
wpuld accept my word.** 

^^And so do I," said Jennie, blus^ng with emotion, 
and almost with alarm, at the strange i^nd sudden turn the 
talk had taken. " I believe every word you say to me, 
Mr. Tyrone, and I shall never brieve ^ything against 
you.** 

He took her hand in his, an4 pressed it. Fo^ half a 
moment it seemed as if he were about tQ false it to. his 
lips. Tyrone was bred i^mong a stately old society in 
Paris, where the habits still lingered which woul4 have 
made such an action only a becoming expression pf a 
gentleman's loyal respect and deference. Qu^ he remem- 
bered that he wf^i in Surrey, and he only pressed her 
hand and dropped it. To Jennie, the mere touch of his 
hand on hers had created a n^w world for gopd qr ill, and 
laid all the o}d if orld in ashes. 

There i^ras a moment's pause. 

^'This is the place WQ were copiing too," paid Jennie. 
^* This is the island. Is it not beautiful ? And that Scotch 
fir, ho^ graceful it looks ! " 

They w^re standing by the margin of a large dear 
pond, with an islet of red clay in the middle, and on tbo 
^slet some shrubs ai^d brushwood and one Scotch fir look- 
ing lonely and picturesque. Across the wide comn^on 
there were few living objects to be seen. A gray old 
mansion-hpuse could be discerned through its trei^ in the 
distance to the right, and a church spire rising not fai 
from it. 

'^ I love this place," said Jennie. 
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•< Are jHMi Boi tired t^ he aakeoL 

** A little," she aniswered^ *<I shall sit here for a mo- 
ment ; the grass is quite dry.'^ 

She sat tipoB the grass; he threw himself near her* 
The blue sky sarrounded them with soft, delioious dreamy 
eharms, the ripple of the water was in their ears, and for 
some moments neither q^ke. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



JENNIE went home that evening trembling, delighted, 
and yet half afraid, having a sort of sensation that she 
had done wrong — not because she had met Mr. Tyrone, for 
that she oould not have avoided, in fact,—nor even beoause 
she had walked with him : that she thought, in her inno* 
eence, she could not have avoided in good manners ; but 
simply and entirely because she had enjoyed the walk so 
much. But she disdained concealment, and so she told 
Alicia plump and plain air that had happened; and she 
would have told her father too, only thi^t he did not come 
home that night. Alicia seemed horrified, whereupon Jen- 
nie became rebellious and felt remorse no more. 

Next day Alicia went out to pay another visit. She 
thought she was safe in this, for Mr. Tyrone certainly 
would not call two days in succession, and Mr. Aspar 
would probably be at home that night, and it would be all 
talked out somehow. Tyrone did not come certainly ; but 
Jennie had a male visitor for all that. 

A hansom cab rattled up to the gate about one o'clock, 
and a very small young gentleman leaped briskly out and 
sent in a card for either of the ladies. One of the maids 
brought it, with a broad smile iipon her face, to Jennies 
It b<M*e the inscription— <* 

**ThBODOBB JjOKSy 

« Hyde Park Gardens.** 
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" Oh ! " exclaimed Jennie, in amusement and wonder, 
'Hhis is the little boy. AVh^t am I to do with him? I 
don't know anything about boys ! Why did Alicia go out 
and leave me to this dreadful boy ? Show him into the 
drawing-room, Jane; I'll come down; I must! Give him 
something to read — ^I don't know what. * Alice's Adven- 
tures in Wonderland,' or 'lilliput Lev6ew* We haven't 
any boys' books." 

Jennie had been idle and lazy all the morning, and was 
now only beginning properly to dress for the day. She 
was really half alarmed at having to entertain this boy, 
and yet wildly delighted at his coming, for he had been 
sent in a manner by Tyrone. She finished her dressing 
very quickly. She wore a short-skirted violet dress with a 
belt of dark leather, and pretty little black slippers with 
buckles. 

When she entered the drawing-room, her visitor was 
seated in an arm-chair, reading ; but the book he had in 
his hand was certainly not "Lilliput Lev6e," or "Alice's 
Adventures." He rose the moment he heard the rustle of 
Jennie's skirts, and was about to make a very formal bow, 
but that she went over to him and held out her hand in 
the friendliest way. 

"I am very glad to see you. Master Theodore," she 
laid. " I have heard of you, and I feel as if I knew you. 
But I think I must call you Theodore." 

This utter informality rather routed Theodore's original 
plan of campaign as to the opening of the conversation, 
like most other clever and precocious boys, he was shy and 
awkward with young women. 

" Oh, ah, thanks ; yes, delighted," he began ; then 
blurted out, with a recovering burst of nature, " Do call 
me Theodore ; everybody does, you know." There was 
self-sacrifice in this too, for a girl's calling him Theodore 
at first sight was cruelly conclusive as to her opinion of 
his age. " I wanted to come to see you, and Tyrone said I 
might. Mamma — Mrs. Lorn, you know — ^wants to ask if 
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she may be permitted to invite you to call on her, and I 
said rd come and ask." 

^ I am so mach obliged to your mamma. She is yery 
kind. How beautiful she is I '* 

"Yes, isn't she stunning?" said Theodore, reddening 
with pleasure. " But, I say, so are — so is the other girl, 
your sister, I mean. She's splendid." 

"Alicia's charming, I think. I am sorry she's not here. 
But she'll come presently. Would you like to see the gar- 
den?" 

"Oh, yes. But may I look at some of the books — ^you 
have some very nice editions, I see." 

" We have some nice books. . Have you read * Alice's 
Adventures ? ' " 

" Just looked into it. I don't care much for that sort 
of thing. Children's stories are all so dull and silly." 

"What were you reading when I came in?" Jennie 
asked, with growing amusement. 

" Oh, this book of Gladstone's on Hcmier. I don't think 
much of it, do you ? " 

" Well, I didn't read very much of it. I am afraid I 
soon got out of my depth. I don't think I quite under- 
stood it. ^ Isn't it very clever and profound ? " 

*^ Don't think so at all. Oh no, the fact is, you see, 
there isn't any real Greek scholarship in England." 

" Isn't there ? What a pity I " 

"Well, I 'don't know. The English mind isn't up to it 
somehow. If you want Greek scholarship you must go 
out of England." 

"To America?" asked Jennie, in perfect good faith, 
believing it quite possible that the New World might have 
opened a great new chapter in classical study, as well as in 
other things, and glad to say something gratifying to her 
visitor's national feelings. 

/ " America! " said Theodore, with a boyish and genuine 
laugh. " Ob, come now, that's your fun ! Why, I say 
we're worse even than you are." 
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'^Then I'm very glad; but I didn't kaoir anyilii]!^ 
abont it.'' 

" Grirls don't learn these tilings," said Tbeodope, grandly. 
He was becoming quite brave in the presence of a young 
woman who tUdn't know wh^re Gree^ scholarship iTais to 
be found. Jennie's ignorance was the luckiest thing ia 
smoothing the way of conversation. It restored the baU 
ance of the sexes. " No," he proceeded with dignity^ ^ if 
you want real scholarship, yon know, you must go to Ger- 
many. The Germans have anticipated us in everything. 
We have only got to read their books. I studied in Ger- 
many for years. I tell you it's something awful, the things 
you have to learn. Wefre you evesr at school ? " 

"Never." 

" Ah, t^n, yon don't knoikr what study is. But you 
couldn't know it in an English school anyhow. You read 
French and ItaMan aind German thou^, and all that ? " 

" Yes, I can read them and speak in a «ort of way ; but 
I go wrong in the grammar teniWy when I hove to speak 
quickly." 

" Ah, yes, of eourse you must live in a country to speak 
the language propel*ly. I can speak German and Italian 
quite fluently, French not so well. You should hear Tyronft 
talk French, and Italian too. He mightpass off for a native. 
Tell you a good thing. Tyrone dined with us one day, and 
there was a Frenchman there, a splendid fellow, a refugee. 
There was Captain Cadsby, too, and the Frenchman got near 
Cadsby at table, and heard he wlu9 a member of 'Fladia- 
ment, and he said he so liked to be near English members 
of Parliament, for they could talk French like Parisians. 
Gadsby got quite red, for his French is awfuL It came 
out that the Frenohihan had only met y^ne «yther ^member 
of Parliament before, and that was Tyrone. He met Mtti 
twice at different houses, and didn't quite catch the name, 
and thought each time he was talking to a different fellow. 
So he took it into his head that all English M. P.'s cam 
talk French like Parisians, and poor Cad»by thought he wai 
effing him." 
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** Mr. Tyrone is \'ery cfever," said Jennie, ei^eciklly 
interested on that poini; 

" Isn't lie immense ? Ycm. should bee him shoot ; *ind do 
you know that he can translate Greek like anything ? Such 
a fdiow on hon^back I Pm afraid fae^ indoleht, though ; 
I'm greatly afraid he's indolent. Too bad, you know-, if^ 
with all hw ts^ents, he shouldn't come to anything." 

" Too bac^ indeed," thought Jennie, with a sigh, and 
mudi wondering at the gravity x>i the amazing boy who 
stood near her. They had been standing all the while, and 
during the talk Theodore kept taking up book after book, 
turning over it and making expressive oomment of admirar 
tidn or otherwise with moving eyebrows and lips. 

*' Come into the garden, Theodore," said Jennie ; " the 
day's lovely, and I want to show you my tree and my 
lowers. Don't you cafe for flowers ? FU send some for 
your mammh, if you'll take them." 

" Ail right ; shell be delighted. She'* fond of flowers : 
aH wonien a^," said Theodore, senteutiously. 

He looked sis If he tliought he ought to offer hm iarm to 
Jennie, but she in simple unconsciousness took his hand ia 
hers and led him out. l^e balance of the sexes was again 
tinsettled. 

She flowed him everything in die garden^ land tii^n her 
tree, hert)1ni special tree. 

'* I used to climb to the top of it," Jemite said, ^ and tit 
Uiere and read Ikk^ half the day." 

" But girls don't dimb trees^ I thoi^ht ? " 
. *' Good girls don't, Ibelieve," ysaad Jetmie, laughing^; **but 
I did. I eonld climb it now just a» well, only for the long 
petticoats. I lised to sMde on the little pond behind the 
1 ouse when 'there was ice ; and once the ice broke iand I fell 
in, and papa gave orders, to -Carpenter, our man, thlit thu 
ice must be all broken early ^every morning, and that 
stopped my sliding." 

" I dioiild like to climb that tree," said Theodore, feet 
iBg bodMiib prove tfaat^he ootdd not be outddneby a ^irl 
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"It's a little difficult, Theodore," said Jennie, in ftill 
good faith ; " and if you were to fall " — 

" Oh, come now, I say ! As if I couldn't climb it if you 
could I " 

" I had long practice, you know. And then H was my 
tree, and it wouldn't hurt me. Then look how you are 
dressed. Those clothes are not made for climbing trees." 

^' I don't care about that a red cent. I meant I don't 
care anything. If you are not afraid of your tree being 
spoiled " — 

** My dear old tree hasn't much to spoil, he's safe enough 
But, my dear boy, pray don't hurt yourself." 

^' Here goes," said Theodore, scrambling in among the 
branches, by first '^ shinning" up the trunk. Kow if he 
had been content to remain among the broad, lower boughs, 
all would have been .well. But he was resolved to get 
among the higher branches, where Jennie used to have her 
perch long ago, and really that one particular perch was 
rather difficult to reach. Jennie, as she said, had grown 
into the practice, having begun the climbing when she 
was about the size of a kitten. But Theodore was new to 
the peculiarity of the tree, and his shiny little high-heeled 
boots were not made for climbing, and he was too eager to 
show his skill and daring. So he caught at a wrong branch, 
which was not strong ; it broke, he lost his seat and foot- 
hold with the shock, and came crashing down through the 
boughs. Very cleverly, however, he twined his legs round 
one of the extending lower branches, and swmig there, head 
downwards, within five feet and a half of the earth, and 
Jennie caught him in her arms and lifted him bodily down. 
She was very much alarmed, for she saw blood upon his 
f&ce, and she sat on the ground at once under the tree, 
and took the boy on her lap, and pressed her handker- 
ehief to his face and spoke to him in frightened and pet- 
ting tones, and in her excitement utterly set the crushing ' 
seal of hopeless boyhood on him by kissing his clieek. 

Perhaps it was this indignity which brought Theodore 
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fiiUf to himseH For he rallied at once, and deda^ed that 
he wasn^t hurt the least in the world, and there really was 
Botiiing yer J seitonB about it ; for the blood which had so 
alarmed Jennie proved to be only from a scratch on the 
chin, inflicted by a ^itefnl little branch on tho falling ad- 
venturer. So dey w^*e soon very happy again and glad, 
and Theodore was able to laugh merrily at his mishap. 

" I told yon the tree was mine, yon know,'* said Jen- 
nie ; ^^ and it woni allow strangers to climb it without my 
permissk^ You loiow I didn't give yon my permission. 
That was why you failed." 

^^ Oh, I could elimb it as easily as anything, ni do it 
another tii]^, yon bet. But I say. Miss AspUr"*— they 
were now seated side by ude. Under the tree,, and TheodE»e 
looked up to her in si beseeoUng, diamefaoed way. 

^^ Don't call me Miss Aspar, Theodoire. Gall me Jennie^ 
please.**^ 

"^ Welly Jennie;'* and tlie boy bluAed A littae. ""Isay^ 
Jennie, yon wont trtl any one ?** 

'< Tell any one what, Theodore ? " 

*' Oh, you know, abont my falling doiTn and that I I 
don't want to be laughed at, yon know." 

She pressed the boy's hand. **No, Theodore, I shan't 
say a word about it, you may rely on me ; though them 
was nOtimig to laugh at, for yon d^bed splendidly." 

^^Bnt pe<^le woidd laugh ; so mind yon don't say any- 
thing." 

*' Parole tPhaimmir. FU not even g^ve the funtest hint 
to anybody." 

""That's right. I riionldn't like aiiy <»e to kno^; I 
don't mind yon, because"-^ 

" Because what, dear ? " 

"" Well, because yon saw it for one thing, and then I 
think you're a Regular trump ! " 

lliey presently began to chat very pleasantly and famil- 
iarly under the tree, as if they were brother and aster. 
Suddenly, Jennie said : 
7 
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•* Are you not hungry, Theodore ? Pm very, very, very 
hungry." 

Theodore was accustomed to have a regular luncheon 
set out for him at three o'clock — a luncheon of rigorously 
fashionable kind, with every delicacy not of the season and 
difficult to get, and he did not always eat much of it. But 
what with the drive out and the air, and the climbing and 
the fall and the talk, his regular ways were a little unsettled 
this day, and he fancied he did feel hungry. In any case, 
he wanted to feel just as Jennie felt; so he said, in a half* 
abashed sort of way, that he, too, was hungry. 

** Oome with me," said Jennie, jumping up and taking 
him by the hand. " We dine early to-day, Alicia and I, 
because papa isn't coming home to dinner. We dine at 
five, and so we don't have any regular luncheon. Let's 
have some bread and jam." 

Bread and jam for the imitator and friend of Tyrone I 
Theodore felt almost overwhelmed. But it was of no use 
striving to resist his destiny now; that kiss had brought 
him down. It is hopeless to try to be a grown gentleman 
with a girl who has taken you down from a tree and kissed 
you unasked and of her own accord. Theodore began to 
think that the whole thing, though undoubtedly humbling, 
was very pleasant. 

"Stay, we'll have it out here under the sky," said Jen- 
nie. "That will be delightful! Would you like some 
wine, or beer ? Would your mamma allow you to have 
any ? I don't care for wine ; bat you shall have some, if 
you like." 

" I think I would like a glass of dry sherry — very dry,** 
said Theodore, who could not even yet surrender all his 
dignity. 

" I don't know dry from wet. Alicia would know all 
about it if she were here, or Carpenter. But Jane shall 
bring the dryest she can find — so dry, Theodore, that it 
fihall cracklcL!" 

" Come now, don't chaff a fellow. You know what I 
mean. Tyrone likes dry sherry." 
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•• Does he ? I wonder does he like bread and jam ? ^ 

Theod(»re burst with laughter at the thought ; but ho 
knew how to pay a compliment too. 

"Pm sure he'd like it if he were here now, and if you 
liked it. He thinks the world of you, Miss — ^I mean, Jennie." 

" You little flatterer ! Well, you shall have the dry 
sherry all the same." 

Jennie went into the cottage and presently returned, 
and after her came a servant bringing a little tray with bread 
and jam and water, and some sherry. 

" Now, Theodore, I hope you are hungry, and don't be 
ashamed to eat." 

She set him an example by taking a slice of bread, cov- 
ering it with strawberry jam, and biting boldly into it with 
her pretty white teeth. Theodore followed, at first a little 
awkwardly ; but, after all, boys will be boys, and the love 
of jam rarely dies in good earnest before the dawn of the 
mustache. . So Theodore, tempted by woman and fruit, 
fell, like his progenitor, from his high estate. He ceased to 
be a man-about-town and a West-end swell ; he sat on the 
ground and devoured bread and jam, and was happy. 

Alicia found the pair at their extemporized feast, and 
the boy had plunged so deeply into folly that he had now 
hardly any shame left, and was little, if at all, confused by 
the appearance of another girL Alicia was very pleasant 
and kind, although she had not, by any means, the quali- 
ties of a regular trump, which Theodore had so quickly 
discerned in Jennie. The boy lingered and lingered, stayed 
finally to dine with the girls, although he was to have his 
own dinner at half-past eight; and Heaven knows how 
long he would have stayed if Alicia had not insisted that 
he must go home before the evening air had begun to 
deepen into twilight. He went home by train, saying be- 
fore he left, that his mamma and the young ladies must be- 
come regular chums ; and he shook hands several times 
with Jennie at the gate, and gallantly kissed his hand to 
her as ho hastened along the path to the station. 
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••What an odd, clever little boy,** said Alicia. 

••A dear little creature f Jennie acclaimed. ••! am 
quite fond of him." 

The day had been, on the whole, a bright and happy 
one for Jennie, but she felt depressed and sad at night. 
She had been a child while the sun shone. When the 
darkness came on, it seemed to envelop her in a mantle of 
mdancholy foreboding suited to drape a grown woman. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



THERE was a dinneF-party in Denall Street, in thelios- 
pitable house of Mrs. Granger. Half-past eight, and 
there were to have been eight guests — ^Mrs. Lorn, the Hon. 
Gs^ptain Cadsby, M. P., Mr. Maurice P. Tyrone, M. P., Mr. 
Prinker, M. P., Colonel Quentin, U.S.A., General Maean 
(service not clearly known), and the Misses Aspar (2). 
But early that day a message had come from the two 
latter that they must not be looked for. It was too late 
to get any other guests, and so Mrs. Grranger merely had 
the arrangements of her dinner-table reorganized, and al- 
lowed the chairs each a greater space. 

Mrs. Onmger had succeeded in making the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Lorn, and tJirough Mrs. Lorn had come the ac- 
quaintance of the two military gentlemen from the ITnited 
States. When Mrs. Granger could not, as sometimes 
in the case of gentlemen, easily form an acquaintance 
herself she sent h^ husband out to organize it. Mr. Gran* 
ger was a man who still looked quite young until you 
came very close to him, when you saw that the soft, 
fair, and womanly skin of his face was seamed with a 
perfect labyrinth of minute wrinkles, fine as though the 
point of a needle had traced them. He had yellow kair 
and a yellow imistache, and shaved carefully the rest of 
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lug face. He had some property, not a great deal. He 
had been in a cavalry regiment and had sold out He wai 
in Parliament once for six months, and lived with a vague 
purpose of getting in again somehow, and so was almost as 
good as a member of Parliament. He was a member of 
various societies and institutions, and was always ready 
to go on any deputation to any minister. He was believed 
to know a good deal about tlie colonies, and also about san- 
itary legislation. He had once written a pamphlet. He 
belonged to several clubs. He always had on hand an 
alarm and a grievance. He was a good-natured, kindly 
sort of man, and rather liked to hang about women in a 
drawing-room, although he was not skilful in talking to 
them. He was fcmd of his wife, and quite content to be 
overshadowed by her, to do her bidding, and to acknow- 
ledge her absolute rule. 

Mrs. Lorn and Mr. Prinker had arrived. Mr. Prinker 
stood in the drawing-room near the chimney-piece, and 
talked to Mrs. Granger of the Refiprm Bill and the prospec- 
tive ballot. Mr. Granger bent over Mrs. Lom's chair and 
listened while she spoke of the opera and the appearance of 
the Princess of Wales. Mrs. Lom's fine eyes were always 
wandering towards the door. 

General Maoan and Colonel Quentin were announced. 
Thej had come together in a hansom from the Langham, 
and Macan had paid the fare, observing, with a wink, " Out 
of the ftmd, my boy— expenses of organization.'' General 
Macan was splendidly got up. He had a stupendously- 
worked shirt with an emerald blazing in the front of it, and 
a black waistcoat trimmed with gold-lace, and he seemed 
to float in perfume.. His companion was a little overdressed, 
but tame when compared with the gallant GeneraL 

Mrs. Lorn turned pale when Quentin entered, and at the 
very threshold a glance of his eye rested upon her. Quentin 
went up to his hostess with a bearing which would have 
been gentlemanlike but for a certain dash of military swag- 
ger, and spoke a few words to her and to Mr, Granger, and 
then fell back against the chimney-piece. ^ , 
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** How are you, madam ? How's your health ? De« 
lighted to see you," said General Macan, bowing profoundly 
and making a flourish as if he were waving a cocked hat. 
^Talk of the fogs and smoke of London now ! I don't 
know where one sees beauty like that of a London lady." 
Another bow to point the compliment. " And how are you, 
sir? Delighted to see you looking so well, Mr. Granger. 
Give you my word, you're growing younger ever day." 

This was addressed with extended hand to the gray, 
elderly, and alarmed Mr. Prinker, who recoiled. 

" This is my husband," said Mrs. Granger, sweetly, as 
she presented the host, who was hesitating to interpose. 

**' Of course it is," said the unabashed Macan ; *^ and 
well he's looking, too. What a droll mistake of mine. I 
beg pardon, Mr. Granger, and I beg pardon, too, of my es- 
teemed and worthy friend, whose name has just escaped my. 
memory." 

The Hon. Captain Cadsby arrived and made for his 
hostess, and chattered a few words at her and then backed 
away, having said " Aw I How do ? " to the florid greeting 
of General Macan. 

The party did not seem to weld together very harmoni- 
ously. Cadsby did not like the strangers, and Mr. Prinker 
made up his mind to keep clear of them. But then Cadsby 
thought Prinker an old pump, and Prinker thought Cadsby 
a young cub, and both thought their host a decided bore. 
Colonel Quentin had now engaged Mrs. Granger in talk, 
and she was smiling at him graciously, and thinking what 
a very handsome and distinguished man he was. General 
Macan was already expatiating to Mrs. Lorn on the superb 
beauty of one of her bracelets. So the host and the other 
two guests hung about the room awkwardly, Mr. Granger 
many times sought counsel and command from the eye of 
his wife, but what with Colonel Quentin's talk, and her 
anxiety for Tyrone to eome and complete the party, she was 
too busy to think about her husband, and Granger waff 
therefore left helpless and purposeless. 
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Tyrone came at last, and the moment he entered the 
room he wished he had not come, for he knew that he 
was late and he saw that Jennie was not there; so he made 
up his mind to get away at the earliest possible moment. 
He looked handsome and weary; he did not show any sur- 
prise at the presence of Gleneral Macan and Colonel Quen- 
tin, but he may, perhaps, hare felt a little. 

Tyrone had the honor of taking his hostess in to din* 
ner; he felt glad somehow not to have to sit beside Mrs. 
Lorn. Mr. Granger, of course, took that lady. Colonel 
Quentin sat at Mrs. Granger's left ; General Macan on the 
right of the host ; Captain Cadsby and Mr. Prinker faced 
each other. The dinner was small, but well served. The 
wines were good, but poured with, not at, discretion. 
General Macan once tapped the table with his knife-handle 
and then touched his glass to intimate that he stood in 
need of champagne. 

*'Have you seen my nieces lately, since I last saw 
you?" asked Mrs. Granger, of Tyrone. 

^^ I had the pleasure of seeing one of the young ladies 
— the younger." 

"Jennie? Oh yes, isn't she pretty,— isn't she very 
pretty ? But not so sweet as Alicia; oh no, not so sweet. 
I do think Alicia so sweet 1 But I like Jennie best ; Jen- 
nie is a dear, bright creature. Don't you like Jennie best ? '* 
" Yes, I like Jennie best," said Tyrone, smiling invol- 
untarily, — " I know her best." 

" Oh, a dear girl. But Alicia is very sweet. Oh yes, 
Alicia is very sweet." Mrs. Granger passed for being 
enthusiastic and earnest on the strength of her talking 
very fast, and saying the same thing several times over. 
** Hiose darling girls, I am so sorry for them I " She 
kept to Jennie and Alicia as a topic, because she wanted 
to be seen talking confidentially to Mr. Tyrone. 

"Their mother is dead?" he said, inquiringly, not 
meaning to ask '^ Is she dead?" but, "Is that the cause 
of your grief on their account ? " 
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•*My darlmg sister — ^yes, oh yes. How I loved her! 
We adored each other ; we were never separated, no, nevet 
for an instant, vntil — mntil she married. But it isn't that 
alone. To be without a mother, of eourse, is dreadfnl— 
I have never been quite the same since the loss of mj 
dearest mamma — ^but to have such a father ! ^ Mrs. Gran- 
ger drew her shoulders up so much out of her dress as 
she said this, that she seemed to let them fall down into 
it again with quite a collapse when the shrug was oven 

'^She seems very fond of her fother,** Tyrone is id, 
coldly, ^«id I tMnk Mr. Aspar is a very respectable man." 
** So kind of you ! So good of you ! Of course you 
would say so. Quite a respectable man, I daresay, in 
business matters — oh yes, of course. But a man in such 
a business! My darling sister 1 Who could ever have 
thought of it, so differently brought up— oh, so veiy dif- 
ferently I " 

'^Miss Aspar is not coming to-night ?^ Tyrone asked. 
^Noj I am so sorry. But he^ suddeidy taken in, 
you know ; and of course she couldn't come, although I 
daresay it's nothing." 

** Who is ill, Mrs. Gnmger ? " Captain Cadsby ventured 
to interpose. 

"Mr. Aspaiv-^the father of my pretty nieces.'* 
<<Yery sorry to hear it. Charming girls; wish they 
were here." 

"Dreadful business this about our coal,** Mr. Granger, 
at his iend of the table, observed to Mrs. Lorn. 

" Indeed," said that lady, languidly, and vainly trying 
with her eyes to catch a glance from Tyrone j ** I have 
heard nothing." 

'' Quite a dreadful thing ! " the host hastened to explain, 
delighted to have a chance. " Our coal, you see — all the 
scientific men are agreed — ^is nearly exhausted, nearly ex- 
hausted i At the preset rate of eonsumption, it seems 
that the whole contents of our mines will be gone in«« 
oh, welly in an awfully short time ! Now. England's great 
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depends upon her coal — ^we all know that ; can't be 
denied, you know. When her coal is gone, then" — 

^^ Her pipe is oat, of course,'' inteiposed the complacent 
Macan. " But don't you fear, old boy, and let old Mother 
England keep up her spirits. There's a land beyond the 
w^em wave, sir— isn't there, Mrs. Lorn? Aha! you 
bet 1 — ^where th^e's bread and coal for all ! Pennsyi- 
vania, sir, Pennsylvania has coal enough to bum up all 
Europe in one big furnace, and the helps in Philadelphia 
wouldn't know that th^e was any missing the morning 
after. Isn't tliat so, Quentin? Said I well, old boy? 
We'll send coal to Newcastle before long, and it will be 
no work of superero — what's his name, neither. Here, fill 
this glass, wont you ? " 

^ What is the supei*ficial*-extent, may I ask, of the coal 
in Pennsylvania ? " Mr. Prinker gravely inquired. 

** Ninety-five millions of miles, sir," replied the bold 
Macan. *' No, I'm wrong ; I was thinking of the distance 
of the earth from the sun. It can't be quite so much as 
that. Let us say twelve hundred thousand square miles in 
round numbers all told, and gcnng down ri^it to the centre 
of the earth." 

•* Your friend is a humorist," said Mr. Prinker, with- 
drawing from that arena of conversation, and turning to 
Colonel Quentin. 

" He comes from Mr. Tyrone's country," said Quentin, 
" and is privileged to indulge in imagination. But I can 
tell you something of our American coalfields." And he 
began to give Mr. Prinker some really valuable and 
interesting information, which soothed Mr. Prinker, who 
was beginning to doubt whether he ought not to feel 
offended at the style of Greneral Macan's remarks. 

" Are you in favor of woman's suffrage, Mrs. LcMrn ? " 
Captain Cadsby inquired. 

" Woman has had great wrongs," Mrs. Lorn answered, 
raising her dark eyes, and, so to speak, calmly flooding 
Cadsby with their lights and then letting them droop agaiii 
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with a floating side glance at Tyrone. "She has suffered 
deeply ; but I do not venture to say that the political vote 
would be the best weapon with which to win back her 
long-lost freedonu" 

"As to women voting," said Mr. Granger, "it seems to 
me quite an alarming thing— quite alarming. The mind 
of the country is becoming unsettled. Fm told the effect 
on some of the constituencies is perfectly bewildering. 
You don't know where you are. I saw a man yesterday, 
great parliamentary agent and all that, and he says you 
can't believe the extent to which one^s calculations are un- 
settled." 

" Oh no, please don't say so," Mrs. Granger interposed. 
" Fm quite enthusiastic about the movement myself quite 
enthusiastic." Mrs. Granger* had become converted to 
the principles of woman's rights by the fact that two 
or three ladies of title had lately taken up the agitation, 
and a sort of avenue to aristocratic acquaintanceship was 
thereby beginning to be opened up to energetic ladies 
without title. 

" And so am I, madam, so am I," said General Macan ; 
"Fm for woman's rule in everything, and more tod. 
* There's all we know of heaven about her,' says the poet." 

" But the women who go about in that sort of way are 
so ugly," preached Cadsby. 

" Prejudice, my dear fellow, prejudice ! You just come 
to Boston, Mass." 

" The Boston ladies are all bone and double eyeglasses," 
said Mrs. Lorn, viciously. " I am proud to be a South- 
emer." 

"There's good people down South, Mrs. Lorn, and 
lovely women ! Eh, Quentin ? You are of Arcadia, too ; 
you come from the South. Quentin's heart was riddled 
through and through by the Southern beauties ; it's like a 
tunnel, ma'am, it's so hollow." 

Tyrone was growing weary, and was very glad when 
the ladies rose. He opened the door for their departure, 
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and as Mrs. Lorn passed, she poured the dark light of her 
eyes fully on him, and, in a pathetic little whisper said : 

" You will not stay too long ? " 

He had no opportunity of answering. 

The gentlemen drew nearer to each other. 

" Claret, eh ? *' said Macan. " No, I don't care about 
claret. If you'll just order in another bottle of cham- 
pagne, Granger, my boy, I'll drink it ; and you needn't 
look alarmed at my eccentricity. It's you're eccentric, my 
fine fellow. Champagne after dinner is drunk in lots of 
countries." 

Mr. Granger shuddered, but ordered the champagne. 

''Here's the old flag," said Macan, lifting a foaming 
bumper to his lips. 

" I can't understand what you Irishmen want," said Mr. 
Prinker, continuing a conversation just begun with Tyrone. 

"Can't you?" Tyrone replied coolly. "I'll give you 
a problem to consider. If you find that you really can't 
solve it, you may give up the thing ; you never can under- 
stand us." 

" Oh, you can't understand us anyhow," Macan cried. 
" You haven't any poetry in you ; the Saxon hasn't. You 
can't comprehend the Celtic nature. We can't always 
comprehend it ourselves, for that matter." 

"Your problem, Mr. Tyrone?" Prinker urged quietly, 
ignoring the irrepressible Macan. Cadsby was listening 
to a description of Western buffalo hunting from Colonel 
Quentin. 

*' Try," Tyrone said, " to realize in your own mind a 
conception of a man who, although perfectly sane, intelli- 
gent, and honest, does not believe that there is any inherent 
or heaven-bom right in England to govern Ireland — ^bring 
yourself into the condition of mind which can understand 
the possibility of such a man being honest and rational—- 
and then we can discuss the question further." 

" But I don't see any grievances." 

" I haven't talked of grievances, and you haven't tried 
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my expttriment. Think of the possibility of a maa being 
sane, and yet objecting to the rule of an English parlia- 
ment." 

^ You see we are a practical people/' said Mr. Prinker, 
with a smile. 

" Very good ; and we are not, if you lite. Therefore, 
we don't care to be ^sposed of on what you call practical 
principles. To be practical, means, in common language, 
to understand your own business only, and that sserely for 
to-day. The practical man is fi^, and no to-morrow." 

"Things are becoming very alarming, though, I aok. 
told," said Granger. "A man tells me that Fenians are 
everywhere ; in our great cities and in our docks." 

"Does any one believe in Fenians?" asked Colonel 
Quentin, waking up. 

" I don't," said Tyrone, " for one." 

" Are there any Fenians ? " Quentin asked. 

" Divil a one," replied Macan, with a chuckle. 

"I don't believe there's anything in it," said Cadsby ; 
" it's all nonsense." 

" I am not so certain," said grave Mr. Prinker. " The 
Lord-Lieutenant, you know" — 

"Here's his jolly good health," interrupted Oener^l 
Macan. 

Mr. Prinker collapsed. 

** Shall we join the ladies ? " said Mr. Granger, hurried^ 
ly, for although he had received special orde|-8 from his 
wife to be very attentive to the two distinguished Ameri* 
can officers, he still could hardly quite bring himself to ac- 
cept the ways oi General Macan, and was ^rther puzzled 
by observing a half-sardonic smile now ^mdthen on t^ 
'ips of Colonel Quentin. 

" Your friend is overdoing his part,'* sai<i Tyrone to 
Quentin, as they left the roonc together. " He Imd much 
filter try to play the gentleman." 

" He's playing no part now," Quentin answered, coolly. 
*Tou see the genuine Macan^^Macan ^ duty^-^^^attling 
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tind happy. Men have to work in great enterpiiBes with 
oolleagaes worse than Macan, Mr. Tyrone. He haft a much 
cooler head and readier hrain in a mom^t of trial than I 
can pretend to." 

"I don*t believe in such workers or work," Tyrone 
protested, almost v^iememtly. 

*^ Beserve your jadgment until to^nigkt ; then decide 
fcnr yourself," Qaeatia carelessly replied. 

This little eonversattoa took place as they ascended the 
stairs, and was unnoticed by any one save the two engaged 
in it. 

Tyrone and Qnentin were hardly two minutes behind 
the other guests in entering the drawing-room. Yet the 
gallant Macan bad already succeeded in planting Mrs. 
Granger on the piano-stool and persuading her to sing. 
Now this was not a successful performance. Mrs. Granger 
•once had a fine and powerful voice, but everything had 
left it long since, save the power. All the shades and 
edges had been worn away, and only a powerful scream 
now came ont. Mrs. Granger hardly ever sang of late, not 
because discretion admonished her of her imperfections, 
but because it was not gented for a lady to entertain her 
guests with her own performances. But she could not re- 
«st the conquering Macan. His compliments carried her 
metaphorically off her leet. Had Macan been introduced 
to her as a gentleman from Liverpool or Dublin, she would 
have set him down at once as a low-bred, vulgar, impu* 
dent fellow, and turned her back on him forthwith. But a 
i(M?eigner, though only an American, was privileged to 
aay almost uiything ; and the title of '^ Greneral " was a new 
charter of leave and license. So she sang for General 
Macan, and got fluttered at his compliments. The siting 
was loud, hoarse, and hard, and the songstress made terri- 
ble eichibition of shoulder-blades and a thin back. 

''Delightful!" the General exclaimed, clapping his 
{Moids. . '' Give you my word, Mrs. Granger, you whip Grisi 
out of her boots ! Tve heto'd Grisi and Jenny Lind at 
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Castle Garden, if you ever heard tell of the place, in the 
old times — Castle Garden, New York, you know, down 
there by the Battery — and she was like one of the angelfl 
out of the skies. But she was nothing to you ! " 

"Who's that fellow at the piano?" Captain Cadsby 
asked of Mr. Granger. The house in Denzill Street was 
one of those places where every guest seemed instinc- 
tively to do and say as he and she liked, without any par- 
ticular consideration for the feelings of the host and host- 
ess. People seemed to know that they were asked because 
their presence was a sort of favor, and they demeaned 
themselves accordingly. Mrs. Lorn, who had never been 
there before, hardly troubled herself to speak to the hostess, 
and only tolerated the host. Tyrone, the n^ost careless 
and good-natured of men, and to whom, in the very extrav- 
agance of his Irish pride of birth, all persons without grand 
old family names seemed to stand on precisely the same 
level, thought the Denzill Street ways well-nigh insuffer- 
able, and thought what a profound pity it was that a sweet 
creature like Jennie Aspar should have such relatives. 

So Captain Cadsby coolly and frankly questioned Mr. 
Granger about the latter's guest. 

" Ho ! ah, well, really I (lon't exactly know,'l4he host 
replied. "Mrs. Granger met him somewhere. Very dis- 
tinguished man, I'm told ; eccentric, perhaps, in manner.'* 

" Very," said Captain Cadsby, and presently took his 
leave, and wondered what Mrs. Granger meant by asking 
him to meet such a fellow. 

When Tyrone entered the drawing-room an appealing 
glance from Mrs. Lorn compelled him to approach her, and 
an almost imperceptible, yet significant, touch to her dress 
at one side invited him to sit bebide her. She looked very 
handsome and melancholy. 

" You have not come near me all the evening," she said 
languidly. "You have left me to these people. I am 
weary of this ; I want to go home. I wish I had not 
oome. Who are these people?*^ 
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"The Grangers? Very good people, I believe; I don't 
know a great deal of them." 

^' She is the aunt of those beautiful girls I saw the 
other day. Why are they not here ? Jennie is delightful ; 
I know all about Jennie, your favorite. Do you know 
that yon have a rival there ? " 

A sudden nncontroUable flicker of expression on Ty* 
renews face answered this touch. 

*'But don't be alarmed; it's only Theodore. The child 
raves about her. Tell me all about her. What is she like ? 
Isn't her father a pawnbroker, or something, in town ? Is 
she at all, is she — oh, you understand what I mean— is she 
lady-like?'* 

^' I am not much of an authority on the manners of 
polite society," Tyrone replied, rather sullenly. " To mr 
she seems a perfectJady, and to be unconscious of her owi 
good qualities." 

**Now you are vexed, I know; I see a little red spot 
growing on your cheek. But I was only trying to vex you 
as a punishment for neglecting me all the evening, and not 
coming to see me for a long time— ever so long. Mr. 
Tyrone" — and she became suddenly serious and dropped 
her voice — " I beseech of you to beware of that man." 

" Of Quentin ? " This latter was now at the other end 
of the room, sipping coffee and listening to Granger dis- 
coursing of international law. 

^^ Of Oolonel Quentin, yes. Mind, I know nothing bad 
of him — ^my dear mother loved him when he was a child — 
but he is restless, daring, and reckless." 

" I have no fear," Tyrone replied, carelessly. " I don't 
gamble, and I don't speculate." 

" There is a fascination about him"— 

" Is there ? I can't say that I have observed it." 

" There is to men, I mean ; I was not thinking about 
women ; I was thinking about you. There is a fascination 
to men in his r^tlessness and his daring. He will draw 
yoa into something, if he can. Do you think I don't see 
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Aa dangerons parts af your own nature— the heedlessness 
and love of excitement ? '* 

Nothing can be more flattering to an ardent yonng 
man than to be told by a beantifal woman that she has 
studied his character, and found just those qualities in iL 
But Tyrone's mind was a little out of tune with Mrs. 
Lom's to-night. He was thoughtful, preoccupied. He 
only thanked her and assured her he ran no danger of any 
kind. 

"Suppose I tell you that you da run some danger, at- J 
that I know it?" she said, in a low and earnest tone. 
*^ Suppose I tell you that I know all about the scheme you- 
are engaging in, and its chances ? Perhaps I know more, 
than you do yourself.** 

"That's quite possible," Tyrone answered, with a smile,^ 
** for I know hardly anything. But there's one tidng cer- 
tain, Mrs. Lorn : I shall engage in no scheme which has iti 
it any mystery for me, or danger for others." 

She threw herself back in her chair, looked vexed and 
sullen for a moment, and then began to talk of the opera,, 
for she saw that Colonel Quentin was looking at her. 

This all passed while Mrs. Granger was singings 

" Now, ma'am," the gallant Macan exc^imed, " I owe 
you one, and I'm going to pay my debt on the naiL I'll 
sing you a song that often cheered some of our boys as we 
sat round the camp-iire and passed the Bourboa-^— t^ 
whiskey, I grieve to say — the night before a big battle. 
You haven't got the inusic here, I daresay, but you'll soon 
catch the idea, and youean rattle up some sort of anac- 
eompaniment off-hand, I'll be bound. Here goes." 

Macan fell back a pace or two from the piano, and eyed 
it sternly as if he were measuring a distance. Then he 
threw out his chest once or twice and coughed— « cough 
that meant clearing of throat and something like business. 
Then, in a mellow, and indeed a magnificent, voice, and 
with a good deal of genuine dramatic energy, he trolled 
f^rth *i sort of modem version of the " Wl^ Ooekade,* 
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iaterspef«ed with ilhisions to Fontenoy and Fredericksburg, 
and having many references to the flag of green and the 
stars and stripes. The bewildered company were taken 
wholly by surprise. Nobody ever expected this sort of 
thing. Several evening-psuty guests had arrived by this 
time : some actually entered the room while these native 
woodnotes wM were fiUing the air, and it was curious to 
liOtiee the scared kisd of expression whidi showed itself 
on the faces of those late-comers. If they had found. Mr^ 
Granges drawing-room in the possession of a band of 
Ethiopian serraiaJlerSy or a erowd of Guy Fawkes mummers, 
they could hardly for the moment have been more su^ 
prised and disconcerted. 

Even the hostess was weak and faint in her thanks to 
the vokuiteer singer when the song was over, 

*^ It wants a chorus, you know,^ said General Macan ; 
''in fact, it's nothing without a chorus. Tea should have 
heaid the boys take it up." 

Mrs. Granger tried to* intimate with a smile that she 
should have liked of all things to hear the boys take it 
up. 

^I wsdi I had a fiddle now," the irrepresdbk hero 
went on, looking eagerly round. ^I suppose you haven^ 
such a thing as a fiddle in the hous^ ? Doesn't Granger 
play the fiddle? Oh, you ought to make him learn. 
There's no instrument in the world comes near the fiddle. 
You should hear me with it; I flatter myself I can play t 
But I've a call now. Let me see. Some young lady will 
favor us — some young lady with a singing face I They've 
all singing faces, I think." 

^ I can't stand any more of this," Tyrone said, to Mrs. 
Ijom. " I must go. Good-night." 

*'You are not angry with me?" she said, gently do* 
taining him. *' I wish to be your friend. I will try to b^ 
even though you don't encourage friendship." 

** I am deeply grateful, always ; I am, indeed 1 " 

" And you irill rwaiember my caution ? " 
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^ Surely, if there should be any need of caution But| 
BO far, there really is none." 

Mrs. Lorn sighed gently, and slightly shrugged her 
beautiful shoulders. 

As Tyrone was edging his way out. Colonel Quentin 
spoke to him. 

'< It will soon be time to go ^Aere. I must get Macan 
away now. Where shall we have the honor of calling on 
you?" 

*' I am going to the House," said Tyrone, " and shaL 
be found either there or at the Reform Club." 

" May we send in for you ? " 

"Certainly. Why not? I don't know that there is 
any need of mystery." 

Tyrone was a little, just a little, haughty in his manner. 

"Not so far as I am concerned, certainly," Colonel 
Quentin replied. *' I am an American, and my share in the 
business may be placarded at Charing Cross, for anything 
I care." 

" And mine, too," said Tyrone, " for anything T care. 
I am not a conspirator, Colonel Quentin." 

"Not yet," muttered Quentin, as the descendant of 
seven centuries of rebellion bowed and went his way. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



IN one of the central and populous districts of London 
there runs a long, rather broad, thoroughfare, which, 
although almost absolutely unknown to the country visitor, 
or to Londoners living in other districts, might form the 
main street of a good-sized provincial city. The houses 
were once accounted stately and spacious. Nobles and 
statesmen lived there even so lately as Evelyn's time, nor 
had it wholly lost its character when Swift and Harley 
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walked London streets. Then it fell into shops, and now 
the shops themselves hare degenerated to almost the low- 
est grade. The upper window-frames of many a house, 
where small coals and potatoes are sold below, display the 
remains of ornamentation which the hand of a Wren may 
have designed. Some of these upper rooms are still spa* 
eious, and with a lingering look of dignity about them, 
although a clothes-line stretched from one end to the other 
bears a load of miscellaneous drapery, visible to the street 
outside, and which makes it plain that the occupant of that 
part of the house lives by taking in washing. Out of some 
of the highest windows dirty children are hanging over 
for a glimpse of the pavement, and are amusing themselves 
by dropping potato-peels, or bits of cabbage-stump, on the 
wayfarers below. These children make the unaccustomed 
passer-by hold his breath and tremble, for he expects to se^ 
them come toppling down upon the pavement. But they 
are used to the condition of things, as the Swiss children 
are used to walk on the edge of the precipice, and they 
never fall over. It is not thus that the numbers of the in- 
fant population are diminished there. 

This is summer weather, and the windows are open. 
Wliere there are no children, there is to be seen at each 
upper aperture an unshorn and unkempt man, in his shirt- 
sleeves, smoking a pipe, or a woman in what Mr. Pepys 
would call her smock-sleeves and bodice, who has stopped 
in her household work to have a look at the street. A good 
many windows, one is surprised to see, have flowers in pots, 
and some have birdcages. This is not a vicious thorough- 
Care — only overcrowded, dirty, and poor. The shops may 
be easily classified. Small coals and potatoes, a butcher, a 
pawnshop, a dining-room — with a pudding like a cannon- 
ball, and ever-steaming, sickening meats — ^a tripe shop, a 
shop for the sale of sweetmeats, cheap toys, blillads, and 
little story-books, a bakery, a carver and gilder's, and 
several public-houses — some of them having concert-rooms, 
and exhibiting tempting prints of a comic singer with a 
battered hat, and a young lady in evening dress. 
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There are sereral lanes, or courts, and at the eomer of 
one of these stands the Harp of Erin pablie-honse — sl rather 
large estabUriiment, with a painted and faded sign on the 
front wall representing a dishevelled and largely' developed 
female figure, clad in green, and allowing her hair to fall 
over a gigantic lyre, the chords of which it drapes like the 
long moss that trails from the branches of trees in the forest 
of the Carolinas. In the ^vrindows of this hostelry are little 
printed bills, announcing that the raffle in aid of the funds 
of the St. Dermod Sick and Burial Society is going or 
every night during the week. 

We have been describing this place by daylight, but it 
is night when we get there. A hansom cab stops in front 
of the Harp of Erin, and Mr. Tyrone and Colonel Qnentin 
leap out. Both are in evening dress, and look oddly out 
of place there. Tyrone has a light coat thrown over his 
other clothes, but Colonel Quentin stands out lithe, swag- 
gering, brilliant, in his black swallow-tail and white tie. 
It is late now, and there are few people about. 

General Macan had gone on before to prepare for their 
coming. They enter the bar and ask for him. He comes 
down in a moment ; there are sounds of laughter and ap- 
plause and many stamping feet in a large front room on the 
^rst floor. 

'^The raffle's going on above, full blast,^ the General 
aays. " The room's very full, and youMl not care to pass 
through it. I'll take you to the committee-room at once. 
Show us the private way up, Tim.** 

lim, an Irish barmat, with his shirt-sleeves tucked up, 
and who had just been showing and descanting on his 
brawny muscle to an admiring customs with a blackened 
face, striped trousers, and a banjo, opens a door behind the 
bar, and tumbles up a flight of narrow stairs, which leads 
to a corridor. At the street-end of this corridor is the 
Toom where the raffle is going on ; at tiie other end is seen 
a door with panes of glass in it, which are hung inside with 
jk current of green baize. When Tim has conducted them 
thus far, he\ leaves them. C"r^r^n]f> 
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Geiwral Miaean tlien leads the iray, Tyrone foUows ; 
Colonel Quentin, smoking a cigar, comes last. 

Macan opens the glass door without any ceremony, and 
Tyrone enters. Tl^re is no secrecy and no precaution. 

" Shut the door after you, Phil," the General says, care- 
lessly. And Quentin, entering, shuts the door. 

They are in a tol^ably large room, lighted with gas. 
The floor is uneven in many places, hut the remains of do> 
caying cornices, and even some misty traces of a painted 
ceiling, show that it was once a handsome and stately 
apartment. There is a round tahle in the centre, looking 
small when compared with the size of the room, and the 
table is strewn with tickets, checks, papers, account4>ooks, 
all having reference to the St. Dermod Sick and Burial 
Society. The walls are hung with bills describing tht 
grand piano, the silver watch, the accordeon, the railway 
season-ticket, the arm-chair, the oil painting, and the other 
treasures which are to be disposed of for the benefit of the 
charity. Several men are seated round the table ; two or 
tfaaree are lounging in chidrs which they have tilted back, 
so that the chair stands on its hind legs, and the head of 
the sitter touches the wall. 

^Gentlem^" General Macan proclaims in grandilo- 
quent style, and with one hand proudly outstretched, ** I 
have the distinguished honor to introduce the descendant 
of the great Tyrones — ^the heir of ages of rebellion— one of 
Ibe real Princes of Erin l"" 

A barst of applause followed, and the men all rose to 
tWr feet, and received Tyronfe with a perfectly Onental 
• prodigality of bows and homage. Some color came into 
Tyrone's cheek — ^he had vanity enough to be pleased with 
all this £oft the moment. But he had come to observe, and 
his quick eye took in ^very feature and form at a glance. 
He did not fail to notice that one man was much less pro- 
fuse in his welcome than the rest, and that affcer one formal 
bow, he instantly crossed the room and engaged in conver- 
sation with Colonel Quristin. This man was evid^tly a 
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foreigner. Tyrone noted his spiked mustache and his 
qnick gestures. He was well-dressed, and looked like m 
gentleman. 

Not so the others. The majority were of the class who 
might have kept small shops in the neighborhood, and the 
Irish accent rolled off their tongues. The two or three who 
lounged in the chairs were obviously Irish- Americans, and 
probably had been soldiers. They were loose-limbed, bold, 
and athletic, with a certain swagger. But the whole gath 
ering had little about it of that air of joyous heedlessness 
which is the conmion atmosphere where Irishmen are in the 
majority. There was a vague suggestion of sternness, or 
even of ferocity, about them. 

^* Gentlemen,'' one man exclaimed, *^ we welcome our 
natural leader I Tyrone for ever 1 Begor, and 'twas time 
you come among us at last ! " 

He caught Tyrone's hand and wrung it, and there were 
tears dancing in his wild eyes. 

" Glory be to the Powers that we've lived to see the 
day ! " another cried. ''Here's the young chief in his true 
place 1 We'll carry him at the head of us yet 1 " 

" Another cheer, boys, for the bold Tyrone I " a third 
voice exclaimed, and there were fresh plaudits and stamp- 
ings, and Tyrone's gloved fingers were squeezed in many a 
successive grip. 

Tyrone was a little taken by surprise, but not much. 
He had lately begun to suspect the true nature of the im- 
portant association of Irish and American patriots which 
Macan had persuaded him to visit. Heedless as he too 
often was, he had taken this step deliberately and with his 
eyes open. 

Now he waited coolly until their excitement had some- 
what soberized. Colonel Quentin eyed him keenly; so did 
the foreigner who stood beside Quentin. 

"Gentlemen," said Tyrone, in his clear, frank voice, 
that had something sympathetic and winning in it, '' I am 
always delighted to meet my countrymen. I am Irish, 
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heart and soul — ^I think I have always shown that. But I 
don't claim to be a leader of any Irish movement. I hope 
Ireland, God bless her 1 has wiser heads to guide her, 
though I think she can't have many more faithful hearts. 
But I must plainly tell you that at present I don't even 
know what your movement is, and I can hardly say 
whether it is my place to lead you until I know whither 
you want to be led." 

" Oh, begor, it isn't a Tyrone that'll want any teaching 
on that point," remarked one of the audience with a wink. 
. ''Explanation only spoils this sort of thing," said Gen- 
eral Macan, jauntily ; " we'll tell you all about our means^ 
Colonel Tyrone, but about' our ends, oh, sure, as Lord By* 
ron says, * I beseech you to suppose them.' " 

''Excuse me. General Macan," said Tyrone coldly, " and 
pray let me remind you once more that I hold no military 
rank. I must have the clearest knon^ledge of what your 
objects are before my name is given to help them. Gentle- 
men," he added, with a certain simple dignity, " I have 
nothing to give to any cause but my name. It is my last, 
and only, possession. It is your possession indeed, as well 
as mine ; it is a poor part of our national history. It shall 
not be given away lightly. What, then, do you want of 
me?" 

" But this is absurd" — the foreigner broke in. Quentin 
checked him. 

"Don't you know what you've been brought here for? 
Didn't the General tell you ? " several voices exclaimed, 
tome in blank wonder, some in angry remonstrance. 

" General Macan is not to blame," Tyrone said ; '* I re- 
fused to receive any explanation from him. When he told 
me of some great patriotic association, I thought a Tyrone 
had a right to know something about it. But I refused to 
be instructed by him. I preferred to see some of my coun- 
trymen face to face." 

'*That*strue as Gospel," Macan observed, "but I took 
it for granted you knew lUl about it*" 
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An uneasy condition of mind began to show itself, and 
people looked angrily at Macan, who only whistled a tuneii 
and bore the complacent mien of one who waits tmtil a lit- 
tle becoming comedy of formnla has been got properly 
through. He assomed that all tiiis on 'Tyrone's part was 
only like the feigned relactanee of a singer who wants 
pressing. 

" Come," said Tyrone, "let ns not be formaL Let na 
^t down ronnd the table, and talk the matter agreeably 
over- We are all Irish here I sappose ? ** 

• Or fiiends of Ireland," quietly observed Colonel Qnen- 
tin. 

" Or Mends of Ireland," said Tyrone, very slowly; and 
studying the faces. " There are sometimes family councils 
where the offices even, of the best friends are a little ont of 
place. But Ireland has not so many friends that she can 
afford to shut out any. Well, then, we «*e all Irishmen 
here, or friends of Irdand* What do we propose to do foi 
-Ireland?" 

^Set her free, by €k)d I" exclaimed a^ stout feHoir, 
bringing Us fist down with a bang upon the taUe. 

* By what means ? " 

" With the pikes in good repair ! " mmg ont If acan^i 
mellow voice, and a fierce burst of applause followed. 
. ** Then you are trying to organize a Fenian rebellion ?" 

*' Devil a doubt of it ! " exclaimed Macan ; and tbore 
was a fresh roar of a^rovaL 

^^Then^" said Tyr<M)e, risbig^ ''all I can say to my 
countrysten is to warn them against such insane projects. 
If there is any here with whom the nsmie of Tyrone and its 
old memcmes has any influence, I beg of him*^I implors 
of him — ^to have nothing to do with this t It will only end 
in a few miserable deaths and a national disgrace." 

** Disgrace 1 " one man cried. " Does a Tyrone call It 
disgrace to rebel against England ? " 

" IS'o I " Tyrone answered with an equal rehmnenoe, '* I 
don't— although I believ« in'my soul that die BngfaA pso* 
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pie only want to be our true friends. I don't call rebellion 
disgrace. The traditions of centuries are not so soon for- 
gotten. Just now I believe it would be a crime, but not 
a disgrace. But I don't call your Fenian scheme a rebel- 
lion. I don't give that the name of rebellion which will 
never call for even one charge of cavalry to put it down." 

Angry murmurs followed. 

"Be easy, boys— easy, now!" said the self-satisfied 
Macan. " Just let me explain. The condition of things is 
changed, Mr. Tyrone. Look across the ocean, sir I ITiink 
of the hundreds of thousands of Irishmen there. Let me 
show you some of our figures andfacts — ^" 

** Do you take me for a fool, or a New York serving- 
woman. General Macan ? I know the value of your facts 
and figures. All the world ought to know what they 
mean. I want to hear no more from you. I only warn 
my countrymen here against you." 

** He's in for a Government place," growled one voice. 

*' Turned tail, by thunder I " one of the Irish Americans 
exclaimed. 

" Be gorra, he's in the Government pay already I " some 
one else cried out.- "He's a Spy ! Shut the door ! " 

Several hands hastened to make fast the door. The 
ferocity of panic was beginning to set in. The men 
crowded around Tyrone. 

"One's life isn't worth a cent here," Colonel Quentin 
coolly remarked. Then he called out in a clear voice, 
"Gentlemen, we can't convince Mr. Tyrone; but I am 
sure he will promise that if he is allowed to go — ^I am sure 
he will give his word of honor not to disclose anything he 
has seen or heard — ^" 

*'I will pledge myself to nothing," Tyrone answered, 
vehemently. " If I go out of this place alive, I will go out 
as free and unpledged as I came in. I will promise noth- 
ing. If it seems to me right for the interests of Ireland, I 
will denounce all this at the next police-station. You may 
murder me, but you shan^t get any promise from me." 
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The terror of prematnre disclosure has always becniy an<] 
for good reason, a sort of overmastering panio among the 
humbler class of Irish conspirators. The men in the Harp 
of Erin who now gathered round Tyrone were almost be- 
side themselves at the thought that they were to be be- 
trayed to the police. Not personal fear influenced them 
alone, but the thought of the frustration of their plans. 
Through many a rude, fierce mind the suggestion flashed 
that a trial and conviction for murder would not disclose 
the conspiracy; that Tyrone's dead body might convict his 
slayer, but would not betray the cause. A ring of furious 
faces was quickly drawn around him, and the Irish Ameri- 
cans significantly put their right hands behind th^n for 
their revolvers. Tyrone stood with perfect composure, un- 
armed, defenceless, well knowing defence to be out of the 
question, but resolute and quiet, with all the brave Wood 
of his race sustaining him. For a moment his life hung 
upon a chance, a word, a glance — only for a moment. 

" Easy, now— easy," said the gallant Macan, elbowing 
his way with a careless roughness through the circle, shoul- 
dering this man out of the way and dragging another 
back, until he came side by side with Tyrone. •*No, yoe 
don't ! Colonel Tyrone came here with me of his own will, 
trusting to my word ; and he's going out of this of his own 
free will too, just whenever he feels like it. Na'ry prom- 
ise, na'ry pledge ! I never asked for any promise when I 
brought him in, and by the immortal Jupiter, he shan't be 
asked for any promise when he's going out ! Fall back, 
every mother's son of you ! I reckon I'm in command 
here. Any fellow that just steps one inch nearer to Colo- 
nel Tyrone will save his wife the trouble of cooking his^ 
breakfast to-morrow morning, and aflbrd her the pleasure 
of seeing how she looks in a widow's cap ! " 

General Macan lent additional point to the humor of 
his conclusion by presenting the barrel of a very elegant 
silver-mounted "six-shooter" for the inspection of the 
angry group. 
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•* Oeme^ that's all right and pleasant,'' the General con* 
Unoed, when Uie murmuring and sullen circle had dis- 
persed. *^TiB. always in command when business is on, 
and any fellow that don't feel like obeying, would do well 
to arrange beforehand for his favorite pattern in the matter 
of a coffin* ' Bad hiek to ye all ! Do you think Owen Roe 
X>^ Neill was in the habit of assassinating people, or that 
Wolfe Tone woidd have shot aa unarmed man on sight ? 
I'm ashamed of you! All right now, Mr. Tyrone; the 
boys are sorry, and they'll never do it again. They didn't 
think of themselves just for the moment. Well for Uiem 
that Macan has brains enough to think for alL" 

"General Macan," said Tyrone, "I thank yaw, and I 
esteem you a soldier and a g^itleman." 

Macau's eyes flashed with delisted pride. " See that, 
now I" he exclaijned. "Praise from a Tyrone. By the 
inamortal Jupiter — " 

" But Mr. Tyrone," said the foreigner with the mus- 
tache, now entering into the conversation, " will know how 
to make excuses for the anxiety of mep who have a great 
cause — ^the cause of Ireland — in their hand, and who can*^ 
not stand on ceremony." 

" I have not the honor of knowing you, sir," Tyrone 
said, coldly. " Is the cause of Ireland in your hands ?" 

"I serve Ireland aa Mr. Tyrone's ancestors served 
France. My name is perhaps not unknown to Mr. Tyrone. 
I am General Charette." 

" I thought as much," Tyrone replied, who had for some 
time suspected that he saw before him a famous conspira- 
tor and military adventurer known to many countries, a 
stormy petrel of political revolution, a cosmopolitan rebel 
who had begun at the barricades of July, fought under 
Garibaldi in 1848, and under John Brown in Kansas ; was 
one of the thousand of Marsala, and was " out" with Lang- 
iewitz in Poland, a brave, restless, ir^repressible, self-con- 
ceited, and feather-headed sort of man, whose instinctive 
notion of a government was something like the nine-pins 
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in a game, something that strong and skilfui men were to 
try to oyertnrn. Established institutions anywhere were to 
<jreneral Charette what a butterfly is to a child, irresistibly 
tempting to all the destmctive faculties. This was jus( 
the sort of man to whom Tyrone had an inherent objeo- 
tion, and, in part, perhaps, an unreasonable objection, and 
his demeanor now probably showed some of this feeling. 

" Does Mr. Tyrone mean to imply — ? " 

"I don't mean to imply, but to say, very distinctly, 
that I think the cause of Ireland would get on better if it 
were left in the hands of Irishmen, and not mixed up in 
the mUange of the Revolution, as you, General Charette, 
would call it. I would earnestly urge my countrymen to 
keep out of all that, and to avoid all professional and 
trading Revolutionists." 

*' But this is insolence ! " 

Tyrone reddened, but took no notice of the words. He 
had turned to leave the room, and only stayed to deliTcr 
this parting injunction. 

^^The cause of Ireland is not that of mere revolution. 
It is the cause of national freedom, and nothing else. The 
less we have to do with strangers the better,"^ 

'* It is time," Charette almost screamed, planting him- 
self straight before Tyrone, and staring him fiill in the 
face, '^ it is time that strangers should cease to fight for 
Ireland, when the descendants of her old leaders are too 
much coward — coward I — to fight for her." 

This was too much. Tyrone had been fighting ^lilK 
passion of one kind or another all the night. He flung all 
sel^command away, and, with his gloved* hanJ, struck 
General Charette in the face. The General went down like 
Dante when Francesca's story smote him. 

He was up in a moment with Quentin at his side, and a 
little crowd round him. Charette was pale with passion, 
but much calmer now than before, and he talked to Quen- 
tin with fierce subdued eagerness. General l^lacan abruptly 
threw his arm under Tyrone's to lead him away. 
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" Oh, by the immortal Jupiter ! ^ he exclaimed, " this 
sort of thing will never do. We'll be having a free fight 
here if this goes on any further. It's a pity you lost your 
temper, Colonel Tyrone ; but I confess the General was a 
little too cheeky for the patience of an Irishman. He's a 
vindictive devU, too, that same Charette, and there won't 
be much good come of this. I suppose there's no chance 
of your apologizing ? " 

*' To him — ^to that insolent scoundrel ? " 

" Oh, by the Lord Harry, come away, do." 

** I ought to apologize to you, Macan," Tyrone said, 
good-humoredly, " for getting into a quarrel here, and I 
owe an apology to myself for having made myself ridicu* 
lous." 

" Well, as to that I don't know ; it's the genius of an 
Irishman always to be making hims^ ridiculous. But I 
don't like this quarrel at all, and that's an odd thing, too, 
for people telj me I haven't much objectiop to quarrels as a 
rule. Come away. Colonel, it's all over — for the present." 

Tyrone, escorted by Macan, went down stairs and 
quitted the Harp of Erin. All the tumult in the room he 
left was now stilled. General Charette was pale and calm, 
and he still talked in an undertone with Colonel Quentin. 

Tyrone jumped into the cab which was waiting, and 
drove away. 

General Macan returned slowly to the committee-room, 
whistling meditatively. When he entered, he took Quen- 
tin aside. 

^ This is a bad businesss, Phil 1 I wonder if the Head 
Centre could do anything ? " 

"The Centre of Gravity," said Quentin, "couldn't do 
anything with our friend yonder. He says he will kill 
Tyrone, or Tyrone shall kill him. I think he means it, 
too." 

" It's been a muddle," Macan observed, with a shakf 
of the head, " an awful muddle." 

*« I don't think so." 
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" Well, there's tliis row,— and then he'll never go with 
«ui anyhow." 

"Tyrone?" 

Macan nodded assent. 

^ I tell you he shall ; and he will easily enooghy if yen 
only play your cards well" 

« I don't see it, Phil." 

** Don't you? Zdo.'* 

** Let's have some champagney" Macan said,' ^ anyhow ; 
I want a drink. I'll stand — ^it's hard if the St. Dermod 
Sick and Burial Society can't afford a diink all round. 
How many of us are here ? Eight, nine, ten. Never mind. 
I'll pay for alL Give a pull to that bell, Phil, and then 
we'll have a talk about business." 



CHAPTER XV. 



r* would not be easy to overrate the disagreeable nature 
of the reflections with which Tyrone awoke the next 
morning. The manner in which he had been drawn into 
a knowledge of the Fenian plot greatly embarrassed him. 
To allow the thing to go on would, in all probability, only 
end in a miserable little abortive outbreak — and yet how 
to stop it in time ? 

An English reader will say at once that Tyrone's course 
was clear. He was a member of Parliament, and had 
vowed allegiance to the Sovereign of Great Britain. He 
had no right to become a party to the concealment of a 
treasonable plan. He was bound to reveal the whole 
affair. 

But the English reader must be asked to endeavor to 
look at all this from Tyrone's point of view. He came 
of a race in whose annals rebellion against England had 
been always esteemed a sacred duty. He was himseli 
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entirely opposed to all such projects; partly because he 
believed them utterly hopeless, but also, in a great mea8« 
ore, because he was honestly convinced that the great 
mass of Englishmen, including even most of the governing 
classes, were now anxious to deal justly with Ireland. 
Still, an Irish scheme of rebellion did not appear to him 
nnna^ural, or necessarily criminaL It was an enterprise 
of which he disapproved on every ground, but he could 
not pretend to any instinctive and loyal horror of it« On 
the other hand, the idea of turning over Irish rebels to 
English police was repugnant to every feeling of his 
whole soul. Even when he said to himself that for the 
dear sake of Ireland, for the sake of the very Irishman 
concerned in this affair, it would be wise and well to 
destroy it by premature disclosure his nature revolted 
against the thought. 

More than that, he could not disgtiise from himself 
that he must have been, unconsciously and innocently, the 
means of fostering the delusion under which some of 
these men were acting. His humbler countrymen, espec- 
ially across the Atlantic, evidently misunderstood his atti- 
tude in Parliament, and looked to him as a natural leader 
of rebellion. He remembered with a certain pang how 
thoughtlessly he had accepted the part of Irish chieftain, 
revived and adapted to modern usage ; and he felt as if 
he was a sharer in the folly and the wrong of those very 
enterprises which now shocked him with their rashness 
and their barren danger. 

The best thing he could think o^ at least for the pres- 
ent, and as a first resource, was to endeavor to persuade 
Macan and Quentin of the madness of the enterprise. He 
had heard, too, of a mysterious Head Centre, a sort of 
hidden Mikado of Fenianism. He would endeavor to see 
this man, and to convince him. 

These thoughts were complicated now with the unpleas- 
ant recollections of his unlupky quarrel with the French" 
man, Charette, whose eternal enmity he had of courst 
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Ineorred ; and then his own personal embarrassments wen 
daily growing greater and greater. 

Tyrone usually breakfasted at his lodgings and then 
went to his club. He was just about to go out this mom 
ing, when a card was brought to him from Colonel Quentin. 
On the whole, he was glad to have a chance of speaking to 
Quentin at once, for though he rather disliked the man, 
yet he saw that there was some sense and capacity in him. 

Colonel Quentin entered, elegantly dressed in black 
frock coat, fawn-colored trousers, and lavender gloves, 
with a superb camelia in his button-hole. Tyrone received 
him with a civility perhaps less cold than usual. 

"I have come on unpleasant business, Mr. Tyrone," 
Quentin said, in his clear, somewhat sharp voice ; ^' a kind 
of mission I would gladly have declined. But it was 
pressed on me by my friend General Charette.'* 

Tyrone could not help looking up with a surprised 
expression. 

" I see you anticipate my business already, and I'm 
very glad of it, for it relieves me from the necessity of 
much explanation." 

" Still, if you please. Colonel Quentin, we'll have a 
little explanation." 

" If you wish it, certainly. My friend General Charette 
feels deeply insulted and aggrieved by your action last 
night. You are not surprised at that, Mr. Tyrone, I am 
sure." 

" Your friend, if he is so, Colonel Quentin, was grossly 
and purposely insolent ; and when men are so, they gener- 
ally get beaten, don't they ? I confess I am very sorry — " 

" I don't know," Quentin said, with studied slowness, 
"I don't know, Mr. Tyrone, whether it is fair to you to 
allow you to go on. Excuse the interruption, but I really 
don't think it would be handsome in me to allow you to 
go on." 

Tyrone generally encountered what seemed to him 
rudeness by a little extra politeness, and thus rebuked it 
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When Quentin interrupted him, he bowed and listened 
m perfect silence. 

" Because, Mr. Tyrone, I fear General Charette thinka 
the thing went too far to admit of apology now." 

Tyrone smiled slightly. 

" K you will do me the favor to listen. Colonel Quentin, 
yoQ will find that the question is not likely to arise. I 
was going to say that I am sorry, indeed very sorry, for 
having allowed myself to be drawn into any sort of quarrel 
with a person of that stamp. The man you call General 
Charette is only, I presume, a better sort of brigand,** 

" Pardon me. He really does or did hold a commission 
from the military authorities of the United States." 

" Indeed ? I am sorry to hear it. Well, Colonel Quen- 
tin?" 

" Well, sir, General Charette insists on having proper 
satisfaction rendered to him." 

" A duel, Colonel Quentin ? " 

*' I reckon it does amount to that, sir," Colonel Quentin 
answered, gravely. 

*• People don't fight duels in England now. Colonel 
Quentin," said Tyrone, with a smile. "They are rather 
out of fashion. They are — ^I was going to say, an impos- 
sibility here — ^at all events, they would be considered an 
absurd anachronism." 

" So I am told, sir. But General Charette does not 
consider that he is bound to adopt the English fashion, and 
submit to an insult." 

" Your friend does not know what he is asking for," 
said Tyrone, still with a smile, which he could not repress. 
**He is asking me to make myself ridiculous. Do you 
know, Colonel Quentin, that if I were to comply with his 
wishes, I should be the laughing-stock of London ? Even 
if I were fortunate enough to be killed, not death itself 
could make the thing serious enough to save me from an 
epitaph of public ridicule. I should be buried with all the 
honors due to a wild Irishman.*' 

8* ::^^^'^' 
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" My friend knows England, Mr. Tyrone, and was net 
unprepared for this view of the question. But he thinks — ■ 
and you will allow me to say that I think too — ^you had no 
right to inflict an intolerable insult upon a stranger, and 
then shelter yourself behind the usages of English society 
to deny him satisfaction.'* 

"But it was your friend who gave the first insult. 
Could you. Colonel Quentin, have borne such insolence ? " 

** Well, sir, I don't say that I could. But then I should 
have been ready to see the thing out. I am a Virginian, 
Mr. Tyrone, and we haven't yet, thank God, wholly lost 
the ways of manhood down in Dixie ! If a man doesn't 
mean fighting, he ought to keep to words. If duels are 
out of fashion in England, blows ought to be ! You might 
have answered him with, * You are another ! ' " Quentin 
said with his peculiar smile. 

Tyrone rose and walked uneasily up and down the 
room. There was a stem logic in all this, undoubtedly ; 
and he was an Irishman, and had been brought up in 
France, and had actually, in his wilder days, fought a duel 
in the woods at Vincennes. But he positively shrank from 
the outburst of ridicule and contempt which a duel would 
bring upon him now in England. Let us do him justice, 
too. He thought of the ridicule and obloquy and misun- 
derstanding that his action would bring upon his country. 

" Those Irish can never be civilized." It was charac- 
teristic of him that he had not yet remembered that, sup- 
posing he survived the duel and faced down the ridicule, 
the amusement would cost him, under the terms of the 
American will, some hundred thousand pounds. 

Colonel Quentin sat patiently waiting. No quiver of 
emotion showed the personal and profound interest he felt 
in the matter. 

Tyrone stopped suddenly. 

"Colonel Quentin," he said, "you are a professional 
soldier, and, I have no doubt, a gentleman. I will speak 
with you frankly. For my own life in this sort of thing I 
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don't care three straws. Neither do I care how my repu- 
tation as a man of some courage may suffer in the estima- 
tion of your principal. I come of a country and a family 
which, God knows, have always loved fighting only too 
well, and my own character has, up to this, been marked, 
I am afraid, by recklessness rather than discretion. I don^t 
care about that. But I tell you openly that I am very 
anxious not to bring public ridicule and contempt upon 
myself just at present I think I can be of some service, 
perhaps, to Ireland, if only I can contrive to get some 
credit in the English public mind as a man of fair judg- 
ment and steady conduct. I want to retrieve myself in 
the world's opinion, not for my own sake. If I fight your 
friend, and the thing gets known — as it must get known — 
I shall be looked on merely as a hair-brained fool— one 
other evidence of the hopeless character of the Irishman." 

" I don't see how this could be expected to influence 
Greneral Charette," said Quentin, shaking his head. " This 
was all a very good reason for not getting into a quarrel ; 
but it's hardly an excuse for refusing to bear your part in 
in it when you are in. It wont wipe the shame of your 
blow off Charette's face, I guess, Mr. Tyrone." 

"There's hardly any man in this country. Colonel 
Quentin, who would not in my place simply laugh at your 
proposal, and tell your friend that the kind of satisfaction 
you look for is as ridiculously obsolete in England as th<* 
ordeal by fire. Suppose I take this course, what then ? " 

" I can't suppose it. Ton are not English, but Irish." 

"But still—" 

" Then General Charette /says he can have no alterna- 
tive but to insult you grossly in every public place where 
he can meet you, and to brand the name of Tyrone — for 
the first time in Its history, I guess, as that of — " 

"Stop, sir," Tyrone exclaimed, breaking out of all self 
control. ** Don't venture to say a word further. Tell 
your friend that he shall have his wish* Make the arrange- 
ments for this foolery as quickly as possible, the sooner the 
better ; and, for Heaven's sake, as secretly as can be." 
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" We thought of the French coast, somewhere between 
Calais and Boulogne." 

** Anywhere ; only let me know in time.** 

" And your second, Mr. Tyrone ?" 

" Second ? Oh confound it, must we have the mummery 
in all due form ? Very well ; let it be so. I can think of 
no one better suited than your friend, Macan. I haven't 
seen him, of course, but I dare say he will act for me, and 
that, at least, will keep the idiocy from having outsiders for 
witnesses. Pray forgive me. Colonel Quentin, if I showed 
a little bad temper. You can have no idea of how society 
views this sort of thing in England.** 

" I dare say not," Quentin replied, contemptuously, " al- 
though I've been in New England, and I know what they 
think of man's honor in the nursery of woman's rights ! " 

Then Tyrone added, suddenly remembering the Ameri- 
can will, and completely resuming his habitual sweetness 
of temper, now that the thing was settled and inevitable, 
" You probably don't know. Colonel Quentin, what an ex- 
pensive amusement this is to which you are inviting me. 
Cleopatra's most extravagant banquet, dissolved pearls and 
all, never cost her a tenth of the amount. If you were my 
next of kin, you might have reason to grieve over the war- 
like propensities of your friend ! Well, let us dismiss the 
matter for the present. Will you have a cigar ? I think 
you'll find these pretty good." 

"Thanks. Yes, this is good. Obliged to you, l^[r. 
Tyrone, for your courtesy, every way. I'll see Macan at 
once, and I think we shall be able to report the arrange- 
ments all made this evening. By the way, your weapons ? 
You are the challenged ? " 

Tyrone felt tempted, in his contempt and detestation of 
the whole affair, to suggest battle-axes, or two-handed 
swords. But he only said, " I'll keep to the old lines of the 
constitution. Colonel Quentin. People fought with pistols 
in Ireland when they did fight. Let it be pistols now for 
me." 
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Soon after the meeting just desciibed, Colonel Quentin 
lounged into General Macan's room at the Langham. 
Macan was late, as usual and was breakfasting in his bed- 
room, and finishing his toilette the while. His breakfast 
consisted of devilled kidneys, poached eggs, fried ham, and 
a more than liberal allowance of seltzer water and brandy. 
At intervals the gallant Greneral smoked a cigar — or, rather, 
it should be said that he smoked a cigar, and at intervals 
applied himself, with vigorous efforts, to his breakfast. 

" It's all right," Quentin said, carelessly. 

** All right, is it ? All wrong, I suspect ! " 

" Wrong or right, he'll fight." 

" I thought as much — ^I knew you'd talk him into it 
The old Irish blood. I don't like this, Phil." 

" Things don't always shape themselves to suit our lik- 
ings. We could hardly expect Charette to bear such an 
insult to please us." 

** To please usl Fm thinking that it would give you lit- 
tle pleasure, Phil, if he didn't fight. What's your game in 
this? Is it the old jealousy, or what is it ? Do you want 
to put Tyrone in the front of the fight, as King Solomon — 
wasn't it — put the other fellow — ^because of the woman ? 
Is it our handsome Southern friend with the fine eyes that's 
at the bottom of all this ? Oh, bedad ! the petticoat is the 
source of all trouble just now, as well as in the days when 
old King Solomon spotted Bath — ^What's her name ? " 

" You are wrong in three instances, Macan," said Quen- 
tin, lighting a cigar. 

" Three instances ! How is that, now ? Wont you 
have some brandy and seltzer ? " 

" No ; thanks. First, it was not King Solomon ; next, 
I am not putting Tyrone in the front of the fight ; third, I 
am not in the least degree jealous of Tyrone, but on the 
contrary, should be delighted to act as his best man, or to 
give the bride away at St. George's Church, Hktnover 
Square, to-morrow morning " / 

" Then what is your motive for driving on^this fight ^ 
Yon have some motive "n it — that's certain."/^ t 
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''Here comes Cbarette/' Quentin said, as a quick tread 
was heard in the corridor. A tap at the door was answered 
by Macan, who opened ijb, and admitted General Cha- 
rette. 

Charette wore a blue frock coat as tight in the waist as 
though he had stays on ; and, indeed, his prominent chest 
gave him son^ewhat the appearance, on a large scale, of 
one of the young ladies who dress up as princes or military 
officers in some of our burlesques. He had a white waist- 
coat, a pink tie, grey trousers, and varnished boots. The 
swelling bust and the slender waist gave him, at the first 
glance, an epicene, grotesque, and almost ludicrous appear- 
ance. But the broad, receding forehead, the large, sli^tly- 
flattened nose, and the flashing grey eyes, under the thick 
reddish eyebrows, removed any thought of the ridiculous. 
Any one might read there a history of restless and insati- 
able daring, self-sufficiency and ferocity. 

" I give you good morning, gentlemen," he said, in ex- 
cellent English, with an odd little touch of French- Ameri- 
cwi accent. " Have we news of Mr. Tyrone ? " 

« It's all right," said Quentin ; " he'll meet you." 

" Where, and when ? " 

" That we may arrange. He'll come anywhere^ and ai 
any time." 

" Content ! And his witness — ^his second ? " 

" To be sure — ^yes ! I quite forgot, Macan, to say that 
he expects you to act as his second." 

" Of course I will. I'm proud to be his second. Wheie 
should a Macan be but standing by the side of one of the 
real old bully-boy princes of Ireland ? " 

" I don't understand "you gentlemen Irish Revolution- 
ists, with your imaginary princes and your loyal senti- 
ments," General Charette observed, leaning one arm on 
V. chimney-piece, and tapping hia boot with a silver- 
conid cane. 

in Ireli^ourse you don't understand at. How could yon 
me." i to understand us ? " 
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** But if you are for the revolution, why do you rhapio* 
dize about your princes ? " 

" Why not, man ? Didn't you ever read George Gor" 
don, Lord Byron ? and doesn't he tell how the Greeks liked 
to have their own countrymen for their masters, anyhow ?" 

''Republicanism has no masters." 

** Only mistresses, maybe I Well, there's Republicans 
and Republicans, you see. I often think the Irish breed 
and your Continental breed don't pull naturally together 
in harness. I don't know that there isn't some truth in 
that notion of Tyrone's — that Irishmen ought to ran their 
own revolution for themselves, without bothering with any 
foreign help." 

" Not even American ? " Charette asked with a smile. 

" America isn't foreign, Charette, my bold soldier boy ! 
America's a greater Ireland over the water, sir. Here's to 
the Star-spangled Banner, waving, by the immortal Jupi- 
ter, from Hudson's Bay to the Isthmus of Panama ! " 

" Well, I rejoice, myself, to hear that your young Irish 
prince has the courage of his insolence. Who succeeds to 
the princely title if — ^if there should come a vacuity — or a 
vacancy, or what is it ? " 

" No fear of that, Charette ! I don't want to discouragf 
you, but I shouldn't wonder if it was quite another pair of 
ihoes. Tyrone's an awful good hand with the rifle and 
the pistol, I'm told ; and I take it you're not much at that 
sort of work. Excuse me^ but no true Frenchman ever 
was, you know. 'Tisn't your fault, man ; and it's no of- 
fence to your country —God bless her 1 Every one to his 
trade. The sword's your weapon." 

Charette looked angry, but made no direct reply. 

" I have no fear," he said, contemptuously. 

" Never supposed you had, old boy." 

** And I will kill your Prince Tyrone if I can." 

"Don't doubt you. I'm sorry /or the whole affair. 
Pve been partly the cause of it all, by bringing him there. 
Do you know, Charette, if anything should happen ta 
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T3rrone, I thiuk you and I must have it out. The lad's 
blood would be on my head if I didn't have revenge for 
him." 

Charette was about to render back some quick and an- 
gry answer, when Quentin interposed, 

" One affair at a time, gentlemen, if you please ; and 
besides, hawks really should not pick hawk's eyes out. 
You are wrong, Macan, in blaming Charette." 

** Why did he call Tyrone a coward ? Who did ho 
think was going to stand that? Look here. Charette^ 
let me give you a case in point. I got a ball in my 
shoulder on those blessed heights of Fredericksburg. I 
knew I muflrtcSoon drop, and so I quietly began walking to 
the rear, saying nothing to nobody. Down below, whom 
do I meet, sir,' but my own Colonel — ^I was only a Lieuten- 
ant then. * Where are going, Lieutenant ? ' says he. * To 
the rear,' says I. * Why the blazes don't you fight tho 
enemy ? ' he roars, not seeing that I was hit, * Because 
I can't, bedad,' says I. ' You're a coward ! ' 'Twas my 
right shoulder had the ball in it. I out with my left fist, 
quick as a fiash, and hit him right between the eyes. If I 
didn't, call me a New Jersey man — and my own command- 
ing officer too. Deuce a care I cared — ^if 'twas General 
Burnside himself said that to me, I'd have just done the 
same thing." 

" It's quite true," Quentin said, in answer to Charette's 
look of wonder; " I saw it. bthink I am the only living 
man that did." 

" Struck his Colonel, and in front of the enemy ! But 
how did you escape the court-martial and the file of sol- 
diers next morning — the volley and the fosse ? " 

Macan laughed. 

" Bedad, then, the drollest piece of good luck ever you 
heard in all your life ! Down he went — oh ! just as you 
went down when Tyrone went for you. Up he jumped, 
all red and purple, and foaming at the mouth. Just at 
that moment there comes a shell; killed him as dead at 
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JnlioB Caesar, and saved me. Wasn't that providential f 
And don't I bear a charmed life, sir — ^like Macbeth ? 
' There's a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft,' " 
and Macan broke off into a burst of Dibdin. 

^ But that is extraordinary." 

** It's true, all the same," said Quentin. "The children 
of the devil — ^ 

" Are wiser than the children of light," said Macan, 
piously, and slightly confusing matters. " But the fun t)f 
it was, that I wasn't wise there, for^I didn't know a bit 
about it until that evening. The moment I hit out I fell 
down— exhausted nature and the bullet in my shoulder— 
and I just fainted, for all the world like a school-girl. I 
came to in the hospital tent, and I didn't know, until Phil, 
there, told me of it, that night, that some kind-hearted 
shell from the rebels had saved me to fight another day. 
So take the warning, Charette, my Napoleonic hero, and 
remember that in me you carry Caesar and his fortunes." 

" Had we not better arrange at once for this meeting-* 
since it must be ? " Quentin suggested. 

** I suppose we had," Macan replied with a rueful look; 
**but I don't like it» I'm getting old, I suppose; for I 
don't ever remember before to have felt uneasy about 
going into a fight ; and I don't like this." 

" Your -prince is in danger," Charette sneered. 

"Devil a bit, sir ! " replied the somewhat inconsistent 
Macan. " There isn't a Frenchman bom, sir, that could kill 
the heir of the Tyrones ! " 

It required every effort of Colonel Quentin's decisive- 
ness and coolness to keep this uncongenial pair of con- 
spirators from plunging into an extemporaneous quarrel 
on their own account Macan seemed as if he were doing 
his best to provoke his colleague, and perhaps only the 
bitter, burning memory of Tyrone's blow could have en- 
abled Charette to retain some control over his temper. 
There did not appear much danger to Saxon rule from 
such an entente cordiale. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TYRONE surely had his hands, head, and heart fall of 
business for the next day or two. The moment Quen- 
tin had gone, he stood up, and strode up and down the 
room hurriedly, as a man does when he has so much to 
do that he hardly kpows where to begin, just as we see 
a pigeon hover vaguely in the air for a moment or two 
with idly-beating wings, before it quite settles in its own 
mind which way to go. He resolved at all events to get 
out of the house as quickly as possible, and thus not 
merely avoid all visitors, but escape the chance of any 
inquiries on the part of the faithful Johanna, whose 
friendly interest in his aflfairs would be particularly incon- 
venient at the present moment. 

Madame Pinel's sitting-room was a little back room 
on the ground floor, with its door hidden away at the end 
of the passage, and covered or protected by the stairs. 
As Tyrone was passing out he heard an odd murmuring 
or moaning sound coming from this room, and glancing 
involuntarily back he saw that the door was open, and 
that the little girl he had brought for "shelter there was 
seated on the carpet, murmuring to herself some faint 
little song. She. was a wonderfully quiet and obedient 
child, on whom suffering and poverty had set a premature 
stamp of passiveness and patience. When bidden by 
her mother to go with Tyrone, she had gone without a 
murmur. She would sit with Madame Pinel, and talk 
with her all day long, and Johanna was gentle and tender 
with her, but she seemed rather to shrink from the noisy 
and healthy children, and did not care to play with them 
in their high and remote nursery, or to walk with them 
and their nurse in the neighboring park. She was a blue- 
eyed and yellow-haired little maid, and Johanna declared 
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that the tnith of her mother'g story was written on hei 
face — " a Tyrone all over.** • 

Tyrone went into the little parlor and spoke to the 
child* whose* quiet face grew bright to see him. ^^Ar« 
mamma and papa coming soon ? " she asked. It was carious 
to observe how — ^perhaps in obedience to some caution 
from her mother — she never would say a word of papa and 
mamma to any one but him. 

** I hope so.'* 

*'Papa will soon be quite well ? " .she asked, looking up 
wistfully. 

^^ He will soon be quite welV Tyrone replied, and was 
glad then to get away, after asking the child a common- 
place question or two, where Madame Pinel was, and so 
forth. 

For lie was then going, first of all, to see the child's 
father, who would soon indeed be well— quite well. Ty- 
rone had gone every day, and now all would soon be over. 
He had gone, and Madame Pinel had gone. With great 
difficulty his oousin's wife had been prevailed on to receive 
Johanna, and they had a doctor, and nourishment, and 
everything — ^too late. Indeed, the physicians assured Ty- 
rone that the patient had long been a doomed man, that 
disea le had sentenced him to death, even if poverty and 
OT^vwork and excitement had not come to its aid. They 
were all only waiting now for the inevitable end. An 
almost profound composure had settled down upon the 
unfortunate wife of the dying man. She was cool and 
ealm in dememior as a hospital nurse. 

Tyrone as yet knew hardly anything more of her story 
than he did at first, except that she had shown him several 
old letters addressed by her husband's father to the man 
now fading — letters at which Tyrone barely glanced, hav- 
ing indeed no doubt of the truth of what she told him. 
He had asked her no questions. Once she said, ^' I'll tell 
you all — everything*— some other time — ^when — ^when — ^ 
And he stopped her from trying to go any further, and 
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was content to wait. The patient had never been con- 
scious ^ince Tyrone came near him, and so the promise to 
take care of his child could not be made. The man — ^the 
other Maurice Tyrone — ^lay . there in the most strange and 
touching state of feeble unconsciousness. He could hardly 
be said to rave, he only talked in a low tone of " Marga- 
retta," his wife, of ** Mattie," the child, and of places far 
away. 

<*He will last out this day, perhaps even to-morrow,'* 
said the doctor to Tyrone, who met him just at the door 
this morning. Let it be said that the whole event had 
done something to thin the remains of the crisp bank- 
notes which Tyrone had drawn from Mr. Aspar. 

Tyrone remained for a while with the wife. " I may 
not be able to come to-morrow," he said, " perhaps not 
even the next day," and an odd sensation passed through 
him as he reflected that he might perhaps never come at 
all ; that the Tyrone lying there unconsciously awaiting 
his approaching death, might outlive the Tyrone who stood 
up, young, strong, and glowing with life by the bedside ; 
" but Madame Pinel will come." 

" There is nothing to be done ; you have been better 
than I thought any one on earth can be. We have only to 
wait!" 

Tyrone came out into the open air as one might come 
from a vault. To see the free light was in itself like the 
sense of a relief from oppression and pain. Then he called 
a hansom — ^he never could remember to be economic in the 
matter of hansoms — and drove to the Waterloo railway- 
station. For he was determined to go to the cottage on 
the Surrey common and see Jennie. He thought he ought 
to go in any case, having heard last night that her father 
was ill ; and though of course he could have formally 
inquired after Mr. Aspar's condition at the Strand office, 
yet that foi-mality would show but a poor and lukewarm 
interest. Besides, he thought to himself, " I may be killed 
to-morrow, and then what matter can it make ? " 
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From this last observation it will be seen that our hero 
was excusing himself in his own mind for his purpose of 
visiting Jennie A spar. So he was. He knew he was go- 
ing out to Surrey to see the girl; he felt an uneasy convio- 
tion that he ought not to go, and he excused himself by 
saying that perhaps Charette's bullet to-morrow or next 
day might render further visits impossible. For the hour 
that he spent with Jennie by the little lake had been so 
delightful, that it had compelled him, amid whatever dis- 
tractions, to think it over and over, and ask himself the 
sonrce of his new and strange enjoyment. That first visit 
was but right and proper, and his meeting with her was 
accidental ; and he had determined in any case, that after 
what had passed at Greenwich, he would not allow her (or 
anybody, he said, but he thought particularly about her,) 
to suppose that he was going tO- marry Mrs. Lorn — ^hunt- 
ing after Mrs. Lorn's fortune. But now that that was 
done, and he had set himself right in Jennie's eyes, he 
thought he ought not to go again ; and yet he craved with 
inexplicable longing to see her again. " Am I falling in 
bve with Aspar's daughter?" he put the question point- 
olank to himself; "Aspar, the money-lender? Am I fall- 
ing in love with a pretty child, hardly beyond the years of 
a school-girl ? K so, it wanted only that. Absurd ! there 
can be nothing of the kind. I like Jennie Aspar, she is so 
fresh and innoc^t, so utterly unlike the women one meets 
in society. If I had a sister, that is just the sort of girl I 
should wish to hear calling me brother. No, there's noth- 
ing in it ; she is too young and innocent, she never thinks 
of anything of the kind ; the idea is absurd on my part ; 
why should I not go ? I may never see her again." 

Tyrone had a great deal of pride, and a good deal of 
vanity, but both were traditional and ancestral rather than 
personal. He was weak on the point of his descent, of his 
cause and his chieftainship, but he was singularly devoid 
of mere self-conceit. He had none of that sort of feeling 
which sets young men fancying that every woman must 
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Deeds fall in lore with them. I^ therefore, he thought he 
ought not to go out again to see Jennie Aspar, it was on 
his own acGonnt and not on hers, and this not selfishly, but 
honestly ; for it seemed a mean sort of thing thus to seek 
the society of a girl whose father one wonld not receive as 
an equal ; it seemed dangerous to one's self to go too near 
a pretty girl whom one could not well think of marrying ; 
but it never occurred to him that it was quite likely Jen- 
nie might fall in love with him and be made miserable* 
Perhaps if he had thought that Jennie's heart was in dan- 
ger he might have held back and not gone. Or perhaps 
not ! Peiiiaps his pangs of conscience might have been 
ever so much keener, and yet his eagerness to go only still 
more intense. Anyhow, he siud to himself, now that the 
day after to-morrow might end the whole thing, there 
could be no harm in his seeing her once more. 

What a wretched thing is any manner of small deceit 
to a nature quite unused to it ! Tyrone had all his life fol- 
lowed op^ily his own whims and humors whither they led 
him. He felt somehow ashamed of himself and almost 
timid as he g^t out of the train and skirted the Common 
to make a civil inquiry abou^ the health of Mr. Aspar. 

The maid who opened the gate told him Mr. Aspar had 
been poorly in the night, but was better that morning, and 
had gone to town. The young ladies were not at home. 
Miss Alicia had gone into town — ^to DeiKEfll Street — WsA 
Jennie had gone for a walk only. Both would be home to 
dinner, and Mr. Aspar too. 

Tyrone left his card, and turned away, feeling rather 
more ashamed of himself than before ; for the little soml 
hypocrisy had been all for nothing. 

He lounged slowly and idly on the Common, aiid took 
out his watch. " No train to town for three^uarters of an 
hour, and I have so many things to put in order, and let- 
ters to write." 

A sudden strong gleam of purpose came to his reliet 
He turned his back on the railway station and the tall Yio- . 
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toria Tower rising on the far edge of the landscape, and 
bulking dimly oat of a grey-purple haze ; he directed his 
steps towards the little lake, thinking he should like at 
least to look on that again ; thinking perhaps that — ^who 
shall say? The day was warm but obscure; perhaps fi 
thunderstorm hung in those low, heavy clouds that dark* 
encd the horizon before him. The gorse, the grass, the 
brambles, stood out with a wonderful clearness in the som« 
bre atmosphere. Tyrone looked at the whole scene, the trees, 
Ihe grass, the sky, with t^e half melancholy interest of one 
who feels that he has neglected to do reyerence to the beau- 
ty of nature so long that perhaps repentance comes too late. 
The lake or pool lay in a little hollow beneath the 
breasts of the gentle ascents one of which Tyrone was now 
mounting. He could already see the branches of the 
lonely Scotch fir which stood upon the islet* Presently he 
reached the height, and saw the lakelet and the tiny island, 
and there, seated on the grass, at the verge of the pool, her 
head supported on her hand, her side-face turned to him, 
was Jennie Aspar. The expression of her face, with its 
large motionless eyea fixed on vacancy, with the lips closely 
set, and the chin leaning on the small, whit«, ungloved 
hand, was one of profound melancholy. Perhaps the melan- 
choly was deepened in its effect by the slender and child* 
like appearance of the figure and the face. 

Tyrone stood for a moment and gazed full of admiration 
And sympathy at that exquisite impersonation of youth and 
purity and sadness, set in the framework of that lonely and 
beautifdl landMsape. An unspeakable sense of exaltation 
seemed to fill his soul, and bear it away from himself and 
Ms own thoughts and purposes. A few lines of Heine's, 
anseen and unremembered for years, flashed upon his mind, 
and fixed themselves there, to be forever identified with 
the memory of that place, that hour, and that figure. 

"BinMfidcliensitzt 
Den Kopf auf den Ann gesttltzt 
Wie ein armes vergeBsenes Kind— 
I7M ich kenn6 dlch, armee, vergeMenes Rind f *^ 
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He did not stop long to gaze, however, bat went do^a 
the steps towards her, and the soond of his tread aroused 
her and made her look round. A change came over her 
face, as sudden as that which a voyager sees on mid-ocean 
in early morning, when suddenly, on the livid purple of the 
horizon, the sun seems to shoot up above the sea-line, and 
floods the sky with light. A deep blush came glowing 
into Jennie^s face, the red color mantled over her : she had 
to turn away for a moment to hide her face. Then she rose 
liglitly to her feet, and came, still blushingly and shame- 
faced, to meet Tyrona 

''I called at the house to ask about Mr. Aspar," he 
said, '* and as you were not in, and nobody, I came this 
way. I thought you might be here," he added frankly. 

'^ It was 80 kind of you to come." She did not know 
what else to say, atid was still fighting with her emotion. 

"I saw you from a little distance, and you were looking 
very melancholy." 

** I was very melancholy." 

" But Mr, Aspar is much better ?" 

" Yes, he is much better, and perhaps it was nothing ; 
but — I don't know why — ^I have been making myself miser- 
able all the morning with wretched forebodings. The sky- 
seems to be hung in black, somehow." 

"It is hung in black, now," said Tyrone, "and looks as 
if there were going to be a storm." He thought to turn 
her away from her reflections. 

" Ah, but I don't mean that I Are there not some days 
when everything looks dark, and all the omens seem 
against you?" • 

Tyrone thought the present time looked very much of 
that kind for him. But he was resolved to be cheerful. 

" Come, Miss Aspar, you are too much alarmed about 
vour father. He cannot be seriously ill." 

" I believe not — I hope not ; but I feel so sad ! No 
matter — ^it's nothing I It was very kind of you to come 
out here, and then to come to this place looking for me j^ 
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and I don't mean to repay you by inflicting dismalness on 
you." 

" But you couldn't repay me better than by sliowing 
yourself quite as your mood is, and treating me as a 
friend." 

" I am sure you are a friend, Mr. Tyrone, and I don't 
think I have any other. But had we not better walk back ? ' 
it grows darker, and seems likely to rain." 

An embarrassment was evident in Jennie's manner, for 
she was thinking of her father, and that she was in a man- 
ner " breaking his hest," as Miranda ^did, by thus remaining 
in talk with Tyrone. But Tyrone was not inclined to go 
back just yet. He felt a certain purity of happiness in her 
company, and he thought to himself, ^' Perhaps it is for the 
last time I " So he still detained her, not unwilling to be 
detained ; and they sat upon the grass, and he beguiled 
her into talk, and she gradually brightened. It delighted 
him to watch her sparkling eyes, and to see the smile break 
upon her red lips, and to note how, as she changed her 
position, her pretty little foot would show itself beneath 
the skirt of her dress. There was something so fresh and 
unconscious in all her very movements, that it was a puri- 
fying pleasure even to look at her. 

*'How kind you are," she said, "to come here — out of 
the real worid — ^and talk to me I I know you have re- 
mained here and set me talking purposely, because yon 
thought I was miserable^ and that it would do me good. 
And I toaa miserable, but I am not so now. But you— -to 
come here— out of your real world 1 " 

" Don't you know the delight it is to get out of that 
real world for a while ? " 

" No, I don't. My dream always is of the real world, 
and I look on you with wonder, because you have come 
from it. We have only lived here in a sort of cage, hung 
upon a tree, out of the reach of realities. I used to long 
for the real world, but sometimes lately I have begun to 
think that when real life finds me^ — if it finds me — ^it may 
9 
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be a sadder tbbg than I expeote^ I have kad bodiags to* 
day of the real world, Mr. Tyrone." 

« Tell me what they told you oft" 

** Yagne things — di8a|)poiBtments a^d tiie yaisishing of 
illusions, and hard straggles, and loneliness, and something 
terrible — ^liko death ! Oh, i wtsh my fMhet had not kept 
ns^ere caged away in such stapd and helpless ignoranee ! 
But I am not going to ti^lk of that. What do you think 
of my real world ? Is it like*^— 

<^ It oughtn't to be like your real world ; although lone- 
linew and disappointment are realities enough for most of 
us, avd death. But what hare you to do with that sort of 
thing? Your reaUty ought to bo Mghtness, and hope^ 
and"— 

♦* Yes, and what?" 

" And love, Mis* Aap»r*'* 

The word oame out invohimtarily, and Jem^ie^s oheelE 
burned ; and Tyrone wished he had not spoken the word. 

^^ See," Rhe said, ^^how dark and darker it g^rows I and 
listen — ^thunder I " 

^ I muil ^e yoB home^" said Tyrone springing to hia 
feet. "Give me your wrm." 

He drew her arm within his, and tiiey hastened across the 
common. He had longed more than once to ask her if her 
real world should need a friend to think of him. But ho 
remembered hia helplessnesE and bis present danger ; ho 
thought of what a day or two might bnng. A whii^sical 
memory oame over him 6i Bon Cae^r de Ba^an and hia 
love-plight just before hia expected execution, and his vow, 
** The rei* of my exist^ice" (presumed to be some half- 
hour) " I devote to thee I " So Tyrone made no offer of 
friendship, and Krould mot yet admift of any other feeling 
while things seemed so dei^rate. But he could feel the 
throbbingft of her heart as thay hurried along, the thunder 
now crashing, the lightning blazing afound them, the rain 
beating into their faces, and he was conscious of a longing 
that, if he were to die, she might remember himu 
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When they reached the gate of Jennie's home they 
w^^ both drenched with rain. Bat Tyrone would not 
etay» or enter; he pressed h^r hand and hurried away. 
He hardly heeded the rain which beat upon htm as he 
strode towards the railway station. When he reached his 
lodgings he found a note from Macan to inform him that 
they two were to cross to Calais, while Quentin and Cha- 
rette were to go to Boulogne, the evening of the next day. 

That same day, while Tyrone and Jennie were harrying 
through the storm, a grim piece of Fate-work was enacted 
in the shop where Mr. Joseph Aspar had his collection of 
art treasures and curiosities. Mr. Aspar had come to the 
place froBL his Surrey cottage rather late, and alarmed the 
faithful Carpenter very much by hia haggard lo<&8 and 
wild demeanor* 

" Look here, Carpenter,*' he whisp^ed, with a scared 
fkce^ " I've seen hinft* I've consulted Dr. Plymle'y, and I'm' 
marked out for death 1 He says I may live a year — ^if I 
keep my mind in perfect repose 1 Repose^ Carpenta*^ and 
Fm ruined ! And my little giiis— my Jennie ! They have 
nothing — ^nothing — nothing I Everything here is mort- 
gaged, and the money is gone; Look here 1 Fm not a rob- 
ber. I'm an honest man, Carpentex^ as you know. There's 
a letter for Mr. Tyrone — ^it's an acknowledgment of the 
money I have belcmging to him. Give him that if he 
comes while I am out to-day. But xf anything should hap* 
pen — anything, you know what— then you'll find seven 
hundred pounds in my little leather writmg-oase at home 
— ^I put it there to have ii safe any way^ for IhxL BK)t a 
Bwindler — ^and be sure you give it to" — 

His face writhed in a sudden convulsion. 

" Air, Carpenter, air I Open that window j no, l^p 
me to the door. I can walk — ^Fm not dying yet I " 

Then he gac^d, stretched his hands wildly out, like 
a man groping in the dark. Carpenter caught hinv as he 
was about to fall. 

**I'm dying, Carpenter ! Jennie I " 
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He screamed her name with all his last strength forced 
into one spasmodic cry, and then all was at an end. He 
might have lived a year if he could but have kept his 
mind in repose ! That '4f ^ was his sentence of death. 

This scene took place in a little office screened away at 
the back of the great shop— a little den which Mr. Aspar 
rarely occupied, but into which he had hurried that day 
dreading to attempt the flight of stairs. Carpenter and 
and one or two clerks brought him towards the air, not 
yet knowing that all was over. They laid him on a Louis 
Quatorze sofa. Immediately above the sofa a fine copy 
of one of Hogarth's pictures smiled in its broad and ro- 
bust humor. Near the head of the sofa the Florentine 
Venus stood in her serene self-consciousness. Between the 
two intervened the Egyptian Sphinx. Such were the 
companions of the dead man. Humor completed the 
ghastliness of the sight ; the presence of immortal beauty 
made more hideous the horror of distorted humanity ; and 
the Mystery of the Ages seemed to gaze in wonder on 
that oldest of all mysteries, Death ! 

Next day Tyrone, preparing to leave England on his 
mission of anachronism, passed the shop and saw the shut- 
ters up. He went in, wondering and alarmed, and found 
Carpenter there, and learned alL Tyrone was deeply 
shocked and grieved. He forgot all about his own affairs 
for the moment in the thought of Jennie's loss. Then he 
learned for the first time that Mr. Aspar had lost and 
muddled his money away in vain efforts to grow rich 
that his daughters might be ladies of fortune, and in heap- 
ing them meanwhile with useless luxuries, as if they were 
already such. He learned that every article of property 
in the shop and the cottage was pawned for debt, and that 
those and the insurance on Mr. ^spar's life would clear 
off the liabilities, and leave the daughters nothing but the 
clothes they wore. 

'*How did the girls bear it?" 
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*^ It was strange," Carpenter said. " Miss Jennie bore 
np much the best, altnougb, perhaps, she felt it the most. 
She didn't cry so much. She went about the house, and 
tried to arrange things. Miss Alicia was quite broken 
down. She did nothing but cry, and was like one out of 
her mind." 

" Do they know all ? Do they know that thqy have 
been left nothing?" 

'' Miss Jennie does : she began to suspect how things 
were, lately, sir. She hasn't told Miss Alicia anything 
yet." 

"And they have really nothing? no property, no mon- 
ey?" 

" Nothing, I may say, sir. We have found in his desk 
Beven hundred pounds in notes. He told me the day he 
died — -just before his death-^that the money was there, 
and he was going to tell me whom it was for when" — and 
Carpenter broke down. 

Now, Carpenter had little doubt that this money was 
Tyrone's. Neither had Tyrone. The men avoided each 
other's eyes. Both were meditating a fraud. 

"Oh, I beg pardon, sir!" said Carpenter, "my pooi 
master ! he did leave that for you, sir, yesterday, but 1 
quite forgot." 

And he handed Tyrone the letter addressed to hiuL 
He felt dure that letter contained an acknowledgment of 
ihe money. 

So it did. Tyrone read it, avoiding Carpenter's eye. 
Then he said, in a rather constrained voice — 

" Poor fellow 1 he was trying to settle some affairs foi 
me, Carpenter, and he was attentive to the very, last. 1 
owe him much gratitude for his kindness ; I only wish I 
could do anything to repay it. My cigar is out, and I 
have a wretched habit. Carpenter — ^I must smoke when 
anything troubles me." 

There was a little jet of gas always burning in the back 
room where this conversation wont on. Tyrone folded the 
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letter he held into & narrow strip, and lighted it at the 
flame. He lit his cigar, and then watched the paper as it 
burned down; when the flame came near his hand, he let 
the paper fall, and saw it bum into black ashes on the 
ground. 

^ And all the young ladies have,'' he said, *' is that mis- 
erable seven hundred pounds ? " 

** That's all, sir — ^if thej have that. I suppose it was 
put there for them." 

** Of course it was — ^what else could it be ? '* 

** If nobody comes to claim it"— 

** Yes, yes— to be sure I But nobody will, you may- 
depend upon it. It was for them?^ 

For a moment the two men looked at each other. They 
knew that they were parties to a fraud. 

**I have to leave town this evening for a few days,** 
said Tyrone, hastily. ** I hope I may be allowed to visit 
the young ladies when I come back.** He said to hinusel^ 
" Perhaps the better word would be, if I come back." 

An unconquerable instinct or impulse compelled Carpen- 
ter to put out his hand. Tyrone gave it a frank and manly 
grip, and the two conspirators understood each other. 
There were tears in the elderly man's eyes ; he winked and 
blinked in the sunshine as he stood at the door, and looked 
after Tyrone, who hurried away. 

Tyrone went on with a heavy heart and a r^narkably 
light pursa He had, as we know, drawn three hundred 
pounds from Mr. Aspar a few days before, and the remains 
of this sum was now all his stock .in hand. But he was 
not thinking about that ; nor was he thinking now of the 
expedition he had to take. Its danger in nowise aflected 
him. Tyrone had that vigorous, vital nature which makes 
men sceptical of death. Although he had mentally cor- 
rected himself a few moments before when he spoke too con- 
fidently of his return, he had really no more faith in the posr 
sibility of his being killed than he had in the extinction of 
the world. Such courage as that is, of course, not the high- 
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est and most heroic. The highest is that with which a com- 
manding spirit conquers the frail physique which would 
tremble at danger, and the too impartial judgment which 
says, "I, too, am mortal, and my death will/ probably come 
of this." That highest courage was not Tyrone'd* Not" 
many very lofty qualities indeed irere his. He was only a 
young man^ with a generous hearty cmd a manly, street na- 
ture, spoiled much by circiiAistances and education, and now 
honestly trying to regenerate itsel£ He was not depressed 
on his own account nowk He was thinking only of Jennie 
Aspar— K>f her youth^ her beauty, her goodhess, her grief^ 
and his own miserable inability to serVe her. 



OHAPTEK XVn. 



THERE are quaH^rs of London-*-chiefly, perhaps, in the 
West Central di8trict-«-where maily elements of the 
picturesque still abide, unnoticed by the careless eye, and 
absolutely invisible to any eye during the monotonous fogs 
and grey mists of wint^n They are to be discerned at any 
time rather at the backs than at the fronts of houses. A 
new comer to ond of these regions looks out of his Window 
aby day during winter^ ind sees Only dreftry little oblong 
ptitches of soil believed to be gardens beneilth, and some 
tiles atid chimneys Weakly striving trith the fog above. 
This is not enchanting, and he soon ceases to look at such 
sights at all. But the Spring comes. It brightens and 
brightens, and our West Centralist sees with amazen^ent a 
field of unexpected objects bursting into view. Yonder is 
a queer, red-tiled Cottage^ with a positive fruit garden be- 
hind it, and with latticed windows in its rool Hard by is 
the spii*e of ah ancient church* There is a trim, neat- 
shaveu garden, with girls playing croquet ; here are tall, 
broad-spreading trees, with hitds among the branches. A 
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garret window is open not far off, and a boy stretching out 
claps bis bands and sends a flight of pigeons streaming 
across the sky. Two or three gardens off there is a man in 
his shirt sleeves, with an axe in his hands, positively chop- 
ping at the limb of a trea Close your eyes, and, what with 
the sound of the axe and the caw of the rooks and the coo- 
ing of the pigeons, you might fancy yourself in the green- 
wood. Even with your eyes wide open and staring, there 
are green leaves, red tiles, quaint old roofs, fantastic and 
ancient windows enough to fill the field of sight with the 
picturesque. But all thia you never saw or suspected dur- 
ing the winter, for the good reason that the fogs of the 
commonplace winter covered it. 

There are many human characters that are like those 
odd West Central landscapes, having a gpod deal of the 
picturesque amid commonplace surroundings, and concealed, 
perhaps, forever from the eyes of observers by the dull 
mists of a weary routine existence. Possibly the character 
of Jennie Aspar's father was one of these. It is not an 
unfitting repose, that which he takes now, as he lies dead 
beneath the marble goddess and the painted satire and the 
sphinx. Never man seemed more commonplace than he — 
in one sense, never man was naturally more commonplace. 
But his life had always had its goddess and its sphinx. 
Be had lived, struggled, schemed, cajoled, and cringed foi 
one purpose, and he died for it. The meanest of natures in 
many ways, he was almost sublime in his utter unselfish- 
ness. He had a sort of genius, too, in his idea of the way 
to do things — ^a sort of genius, only it did not succeed. 
He had loved his wife with an affection that had reverence 
in it. She had come down to his sphere like a goddess to 
a man, and she had always shown contentment there ; never 
even implied, by a word or glance, that she had come down, 
and Mr. Aspar thought his life would have been well spent 
merely in adorning her life and making it rich in gifts. 
She died, and then his one object became the elevation of 
his daughters — of her daughters. To make them ladies ho 
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liyed. He surrounded them with all manner of luxuries, 
that they might be used to such things when the crowning 
of his pains should come. He had them educated well, and 
made them understand all things that an English lady 
ought to be able to talk about. He secluded them away in 
Surrey that they might have no acquaintances but such as 
he could choose for them and bripg to them. His grand 
idea was to make himself useful to young men of family, 
not as the vulgar money-lender does, but as a faithful and 
confidential friend might do. He had advanced large sums 
on a word of promise without a scrap of writing, and often 
without a penny of interest. Some of his clients wondered 
and*were puzzled. Many supposed that he was " deep,'* 
and was making money out of them somehow. Others set 
him down as eccentric — a word which to certain minds 
explains everything sufficiently by declaring explanation 
impossible. Others thought he did all for the honor and 
pleasure of rubbing skirts with the aristocracy. 

Mr. Aspar was very cautious about the young men of 
-family whom he brought to his house. His girls were too 
pretty to run any risks with. His general idea was to 
present to the mind of some generous young fellow this 
vision : — " Here is a lovely, educated, and pure girl, with 
all the manners of a lady ; here is a father who does not 
pretend to the ways of society, but who has the soul of a 
gentleman ; who was a friend, and more than a friend, to 
me' in my difficulties, and who, evidently, would be quite 
willing to keep himself in the background. How could I 
do anything better than marry the girl ? '* ^ The first step, 
the first girl married, would, Mr. Aspar felt convinced, 
settle all. The unmarried daughter would be taken under 
the shelter of the married " lady," and receive the benefit 
of her social position, while he would proudly and gladly 
efface himself altogether. He did not even ask the reward 
of seeing his daughters ladies. He only wanted to make 
them ladies — ^to know that it was so ; that his task was 
accomplished. 
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When chance brought Tyrone in Aspar's way, the 
ipecnlating father thought he saw peculiar hopes there. 
He did not think it likely the young man's affairs could be 
irretrievable — ^young men naturally are extravagant, even 
in their confessions of ruin : he had heard, too, something 
ofithe great expectations which overshadowed Tyrone's 
life. Now, this seemed a splendid chance. Tyrone was a 
man of undoubted position, and even with a kind of mythi- 
cal family dignity, a sort of semi-fabulous royalty about 
him. ffis wife might go anywhere. Then, on the other 
hand, he was poor, and it was not likely that any daughter 
of the English aristocracy would be given to one who was 
poor, and half a rebel. He was handsome, he was reputed 
to be generous ; he might one day be rich. There was a 
time when Mr. Aspar would gladly have given his daughter 
to a man of family were he never so poor. But that time 
was when his own money-making was at its zenith, and 
that time had gone forever. When Tyrone came to Mr. 
Aspar's house, the task of the latter had grown terribly- 
severe, for he wanted rank and naoney too. That was a 
cruel bargain he had now to drive with fate. Who in 
England would give the oM lamps of family and fortune 
for the new lamps of beauty and youth ? 

Mr. Aspar did not lay much account by Tyrone's 
extravagance, or the follies and even vices which were 
imputed to him; youngs men would be young men, he 
thought. There are no Josephs to be found among the 
youth of Belgravia. Indeed, perhaps, Madame Potipihar 
was not very good-looking. Dearly and devotedly as Mr. 
Aspar loved his daugliter, yet he could not lift his soul out 
of its sphere, or contemplate marriage with any higher 
view than his clients in Belgravia assigned to it. A man 
amuses himself first, then he sows his wild oats a^d mar- 
ries — that is all the natural sort of thing. He had seen 
many and many a marriage turn out to all appearance per- 
fectly happy, the preliminaries of which he had himself 
helped to arrange, by advancing the money which was to 
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pe&tfion off the favorite, who would thenceforth be super- 
fluous, if not inconvenient. Therefore, althongh he fully 
believed that Tyrone was guilty of follies infinitely worse 
than could fairly be laid to our hero's charge, Aspar cared 
little about that until he found that Tyrone's great expec- 
tations were so little worth. Then, when he found out all, 
a positive terror seized him. He trembled at the thouglit 
of a continued acquaintance between this handsome, bril- 
liant, reckless, ruined young man, and his romantic, eccen- 
tric little Jennie. 

Meanwhile, his affairs had gone steadily from bad to 
worse. Usually the money he advanced was made good to 
him, as debts of honor are paid. But one young man of 
high rank, who was within six months of accession to a 
magnificent fottutie, died of dissipation prematurely, and 
left no acknowledgment of his debts, and Mr. Aspar lost 
all that money. Another turned out such an utter scape- 
grace that his father, still in the pritne of life and not at 
all likely to die, renounced all communication with him, 
and the youth actually went into the Austrian service and 
Iras killed at Sadowa, Mt. Aspar's money perishing with 
him. Mr. Aspar then tried » speculation or two and 
failed ; he mortgaged his shop^ its content^^ his Surrey 
eottage, everything he had in the world, to meet his lia- 
bilities. For this man, who had been dealing with spend- 
thrifts and prodigals and profligates all his Hfe, was aus^ 
terely honest. 

Then he saw that his whole scheme was shattered into 
)>ioce8. He had no longer any faint shade of a hope. He 
was only trying to retreat ; he was in constant agony lest 
the retreat itself should be a failure and a tragedy. His 
mind became haunted with unreasonable and morbid 
alarms, chiefly in connection with Tyrone. 

At last he consulted a physician, and found that he had 
for a long time been practically tinder sentence of death. 
With perfect quiet of mind he might yet live a year, he 
was told. He knew that bij» mind would never be at rest 
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again while life remained to liim, and in the spasmodic, 
despairing agony of the thought, he died ! 

The ruined man was laid in earth, and no one ever 
knew, save the faithful Carpenter, what the game of his 
life had been, and the forfeit ; what he had lived for and 
died for. Not even the sad lustre of defeat hung over his 
obscure grave. 



CHAPTER XVni. 



TYRONE and Macan walked slowly along a patch of 
shore in the early dawn of a summer morning. The 
sky was gray as yet, and«the water looked livid beneath 
it. There were no waves, but the whole volume of water 
seemed to pulsate, seemed to be lifted and withdrawn by 
profound alternate throbs, so that every other moment a 
heavy, solemn fall was heard upon the beach. The tide 
was nearly at the full. 

The strip of beach along which they paced was inclosed 
within two outstretched arms of the clayey cliffs that rose 
high above them. It would not be easy to climb those 
heights. The soft and crumbling nature of the soil would 
have defied the craftiest cragsman. The whole coast here 
was lonely ; the nearest village of any kind was two miles 
off. The place was nearly midway between Boulogne and 
Calais, and, seated between these two points of attraction, 
to tourists was naturally almost as safe as a cottage whieh 
stands between two buildings provided with lightning 
conductors. But this little spot had another and a pecu- 
liar advantage for the purpose to which it was now turned. 
When the tide was full it was completely cut off from the 
shore beyond either arm of the hills which embraced it. 
The little patch of soil then resembled an arc, of which the 
high water line was the chord. 

"They're late,** said Macan, looking anxiously along 
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ihe store ; " and that's a droll thing too I Fellows are 
generally in good time for deviPs work like this. If it was 
fco do a real service to anybody now, I shouldn't wonder, 
but this sort of thing" — 

• "We are idlers," Tyrone answered, carelessly, "and 
3an afford to wait. They couldn't, I suppose, have missed 
the way ? " 

" Not a bit of it. Sure, 'twas Charette himself pointed 
out the place, because of its convenience. Once the tidu 
eomes in there'll be no getting at us,* except in a boat. 
He says he's had more than one little affair here before. 
Bedad, Mr. Tyrone, I sometimes wish the devil had him ! 
I think you're about right as to these foreign Red Republi- 
cans. I don't know what business they have with us at 
alL What does Charette know, or care about Ireland ? " 

" About, I suppose, as much as he knew of any other of 
the countries he has fought in — next to nothing. Poor 
Ireland ! She only wanted that ! " 

" And yet now, do you know," Macan sai^, halting in 
his walk, and touching Tyrone on the elbow to induce him 
to face round — " do you know, Mr. Tyrone, there's some- 
thing in what he says, too. You wont be angry? You 
wont take offencp at what a blunt Irishman says, who 
never was much of a scholar, and isn't anything at all of a 
swell ? I'm talking now to my chief, he and I alone, and 
facing one another." 

" Go on. General Macan, I am glad to hear anything 
you say." 

" Well, then, I think it isn't any wonder we take up 
with foreigners when our own chiefs desert us. ' Welcome 
trumpery for the want of company,' you know, says the old 
proverb. I think you ought to be with us ! What do you 
want in the English House of Commons ? Come and lead 
us ! Think of the thousands — ah I the hundreds of thou- 
sands — ^that would rally at the name of Maurice Tyrone, 
and have to be argufied, and talked, and bamboozled, by 
the immortal Jupitei, to follow Felix Macan. Wouldn't it 
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be better tor you anyhow — ay, and for yottr «otil, too, 5f ton 
care about that — ^to risk your life for your country thafl in 
blazing away at that red^headed devil Chfliette? " 

Tyrone shook his head. 

" No, Macau I My own life is my own. If this fell6w 
were to shoot me to-day, the world would have no loss. I 
don't know that the average of humanity would not even 
stand a trifle highen But if I encourage a rebellion, and ' 
bring scores and hundreds of poor fellows to death, the 
curses of their widows would be on toy head, find rightly **— < 

" Oh, come, be easy now "— 

"Rightly. Their lives would be speiit for tiothitig'. 1 
tell you, Macan, you don't understand the state of thitfgs. 
You are concocting In America only a gigantic farce, With 
a tragedy at the end of it. Your rebellion hasn't a shadow 
of a chance even of making a decent appearance in the 
papers. I said before, and I tell you i^gain, it will Hevei^ 
exact of the Government one single charge of cavalry. If 
it did, I might almost be satisfied, but it will not.^ 

'' Then has it come to this, that the Irish p^ple ar« a 
race of cowards?" 

"No, but they have no organisation. No rebeilioney^ 
succeeds without local institutions to start from. Our peo^ 
pie ktiow it couldn't succeed, and they have no heart for It. 
You don't know Englishmen. You fancy the days of 
Cromwell are still in existence. We can have everything 
we want, or can fairly claim, by proving our case. There 
is not a fairer body in the world than the English ParMa-* 
ment, with all its faults. It only wants to hear the truth." 

" I'm sorry to hear you talk in that way," said Maoan. 
^* Bedad, it looks bad for the old cause of Irehmd when a 
Tyrone defends the English Parliament* Fair ! Just yon 
let your Parliament know that you've gone to a Fenianr 
meeting and kept its councils, and ftee how fair theyll be. 
Oh no, ' We'll never trust John Bull again, nor let his liea 
allure ' "-^and the General vented his dissatisfaction in a 
^atch of song. 
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'^Here comes one of our men ftt least," Tyrone said. 
"I see Colonel Quentin scrambling over the height yon- 
der.'' 

"And only in time, too. The tide's nearly full ; a few 
minutes more, and he'd have had to swim to ns. But 
Where's my bold Charette, I wonder? " 

Colonel Quentin came along the strand with a cloak 
thrown over his shoulder and displaying his usual ea»y 
swagger. He touched his hat when he came near, and 
Tyrone acknowledged the conrtesy. 

** I am sorry to have kept you waiting, gentlemen," 
Quentin said, ^ but the fault was not mine. Now, first of 
all, will you kindly follow my guidance back over that 
height, for if the tide catches us here^ we shall have ao 
hour's imprisonment for nothing." 

"But what about your French fellow? Where's 
Charette ?" Macan asked,, with open-mouthed wonder. 

Tyrone, a good deal surprised too, thought it best to 
say nothing. 

** I am the bearer of General Charette's apologies," saad 
Quentin, composedly ; ^1 mean apologies for his unexpected 
absence. Circumstances over which, I can assure you, he 
has no control whatever, deprive us of the pleasure of hki 
company. Can't we have the explanation on the other side 
of that ridge of cliff? I don't care to spend an hour here 
trying to guess what the wild waves are saying." 

•* It's a matter of indifTerence to me," interposed Tjrrone, 
" what has kept Monsieur Charette away, but I think Col- 
onel Quentin might give us some clearer explanation than 
this about his absence. I don't care to play a part in a 
farce*" 

"No farce, Mr. Tyrone, I assure you. I was only anx- 
ious fo save our tima Gefieral Char^te is arrested." 

" The devil he is I " exel^di^ed Macan. " Arrested for 
what?" 

" Arrested by the authority of the British GovenHoeiil 
jaa a Feman conspirator." 
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** They couldn't do it I they daren't do it ! " cried Macan. 

** Perhaps not, but I can assure you they have done it," 
Quentin coolly replied. " General Charette is now as fast 
in prison, Macan, as we shall be fast here for the next hour, 
if we continue talking on this spot five minutes longer." 

The tide was coming close on them, and even in the ex- 
citement of the unexpected news there was leisure to con- 
template the unpleasantness of an hour's imprisonment on a 
small strip of sand. The whole party, therefore, hurriedly 
climbed over one of the clay reefs, if we may use such a 
word, which, stretching down from the wall of cliff that 
formed the background, embraced the little patch of strand 
whereon the duel was to have taken place. No word was 
spoken aloud, but Macan kept continually humming a 
tune, whistling, and muttering to himself as they were 
accomplishing their passage over. At last they were safe 
on the open strand, and could see at a little distance the 
narrow path winding down the cliff by which they had 
descended. The dawn was now glowing with long purple 
streaks aross a sky-field of bright saffron. On the edge of 
the sea some fisher girls were already seen. 

" Slow then, Phil, tell us how and all about it ! " the 
impatient-Macan exclaimed. 

" All that I have to tell is easily told. Somehow or 
other the British Government seems to have learned what 
was going on, for a descent was made upon Charette when 
he thought himself perfectly safe ; he and his papers were 
seized, and he was carried off to prison." 

"Can this be?" asked Macan, looking at Tyrone. 
"Can the British Government arrest men who are not 
British subjects?" 

"Certainly, for taking part in rebellious conspiracies 
on British soil. I am not surprised at this — not in the 
least. All your fine plots are betrayed the moment they 
are ripe for betrayal. This ought to cure you of such folly, 
Macan." 

" Then do you mean to say they'll try Charette and 
condemn him?" 
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" If they think him worth the trouble. I shouldn't, if 
I were the Government." 

" Charette is in prison," said Quentin, calmly pursuing 
the thread of his story ; " and I think if I were you, Macan, 
I wouldn't return to London just now ; it might be inju- 
dicious. You will find Paris a more agreeable sojourn 
about this time of the year." 

" Oh, pshaw ! You don't mean to hint that the stars 
and stripes can't protect a fellow ? Old Uncle Sam ain't 
quite played out just yet. No, you bet I If they touch me, 
you'll find they'll drop me like a hot potato." 

" Perhaps so ; though I doubt much whether our folks 
would be at all disposed to keep you out of any such diffi- 
culty. It's all very well, Macan, to hint of Uncle Sam's 
Government standing ready in the background. That sort 
of thing may have an effect on the raw recruits of Feni- 
anism ; you and I know how much of his countenance 
Uncle Sam really gives you. Besides, even if you did get 
off in the end, the preliminary revelations might not suit 
you." 

"They mightn't suit the cause, and that's what Pm 
thinking of. I'd rather like the fun of the thing myself. 
What do you advise, Mr. Tyrone ? " 

** This, and this only. Give up all this insane plotting 
and scheming. General Macan. I am glad with all my 
heart that this wretched thing has been exploded so harm- 
lessly and so soon. I beg of you to let it be a warning to 
you ; you are a good fellow and deserve better work. Go 
back to the United States and tell our countrymen there to 
serve the land which has adopted them ; to help Ireland 
by making new homes and openings there for Irishmen, 
and not to add to Ireland's misery by exposing her to new 
wounds and to new ridicule. Dissolve your absurd Fenian 
organization" — 

"Never, by the Almighty! Never while there's a 
drop of blood" — Macan was breaking into a wild excla- 
mation, when Quentin actually put his hand upon his 
mouth. 
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^Pray no sweftring, Macltnl Mr. Tyrone talks goo4 
sense from his point of view, and we ought to be obliged to 
him. Anyhow^ we don't care for any Fenian oaths just 
now and here; Mr. Tyrone and I are only lookersK>n. 
Take my advice^ Maoan^ and go on to Paris until this little 
storm blows oyer." 

*^ I suppose Fd better,'' Macau said^ rather ruefully^ aa 
he took off his hat and looked at it as if it could lend him 
counsel ; '*I suppose I'd better* And yet^ dog on my skin, 
as the Western fellows say^ if I like it< It lodka like leav- 
ing Charette in the hole ; and, though I never much liked 
the red-headed thief, I hate the notion of seeming to run 
away and desert him. But I suppose I must go." 

" You can't help Charette^" Quentin said ; " and your 
presence, I suspect, would rather injure him than serve 
him. Mr. Tyrone, I am sure, wUl see that Justice is done." 

^'True enoughs You're a big Indian, a Parliament 
man, and all that ; you'll not see poor Charette unfairly 
dealt with by John Bull, will you? " General Ma^&n asked, 
turning eagerly to Tyrone. "You wont remember any 
little unpleasantness that may have 'happened between you 
It such a time?" 

" Oh, Charette is safe enough," Tyrone said } " thiry 
will probably only keep him in until this whole affaii* is ex- 
ploded. But you may depend Upon it that anything I can 
do for him shall be done, if he needs it^ I think I owe him 
that much," and Tyrone smiled. 

" Bedad you do," chuckled Mac&n, " for you tumbled 
him like ten^pins« I can't help laughing when I think of 
\' ell, I suppose we must part ; .but wd only part like 
the blades of the scissors, to meet again, I hope." 

"I hope not," Tyrone said, gravely^ "for your 6ake, 
Macan. Think of my advice; go baek to America ard 
Bcrve her ; you can't serve Ireland in your wAy"— * 

" When I forget thee, oh Jerusalem"— the Oeneral be- 
gan, and then he stopped with a grim smile. " Where are 
you bound for, Phil ? " 
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**ni go to Parifi with you for a few d%j% ; then Tit 
eome back to London ; I am safe there. Like Mr. Tyrone^ 
I am no Fenian ; I speak Fenian daggers, but I use none.'* 

Tyrone looked ronnd with an angry gleam in his eyes. 
Bat Quentin seemed calmly unconscious of having said 
anything which could possibly give offence. 

" You're not the rose, though you live near it — ^under 
it, for that matter," said Macau. " Well, never mind •, 
some must watch while others sleep, as Shakspeare says.^ 

" I have a carriage on the road above," said Colonel 
Quentin, pointing in that direction. ^ It will take us to 
the town, into the railway station^ and then we can all go 
our ways." 

So they mounted the cliff in silence. Quentin smoked ; 
Macan hunmied an air between his teeth. Tyrone felt 
greatly relieved for two reasons. He was free of the ab* 
surdity of the duel ; he felt a strong hope that a prema- 
ture explosion had shattered harmlessly the Fenian plot. 
In some way that he would have found it hard to explain 
in words, he seemed to have got a new charter and lease of 
life. Little as the thought of death had pressed upon him^ 
it yet was evident to his mind that in coming to meet 
Charette ho might have been coming to his death. Now 
that ihe duiger was over, it presented itself more emphat- 
ically to his mind. Suppose he had been killed by the 
bullet of that crack-brained Frenchman (Tyrone, a capital 
shot, had resolved that he would not, under any provoca* 
tion, aim at his antagonist), what a d#ath and what a life ! 
A life of senseless, tasteless extravagance and folly, of 
shameful debt and difficulty, of playing at patriotism and 
politics ; and a death springing out of a quarrel with a 
half-crazy adventurer. Something in the circumstances — 
the scene, the hour, the sweet morning air, the sunrise, the 
breath of the sea, the dear old memories of childhood BCiin 
youth which the touch of French soil sent rushing t/h the 
heart — something in all this filled the young mar ntin 
regret for the past, and resolve for the future. F <] 
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the cliff silently, he cast one bold, reliant glance over the 
sea, and he determined to take up his broken life and hon- 
estly mend it. And, mingling with the resolve, came 
somehow the thought of Jennie Aspar, now an orphan. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 



COLONEL QITENTIN did not think of remaining long 
in Paris. Unlike most Americans, he cared little for 
the Boulevards and the Champs Elys6es. He had come to 
London on business of various kinds, and Paris only inter- 
rupted his pursuits. In Paris, too, he found it hard to get 
along, except through the influence of the American Minis- 
ter and other Americans of distinction ; and, to say the 
truth, these somehow did not seem to care much for Colonel 
Quentin. On the other hand, in London, he could do with- 
out his countrymen. He could make the acquaintance of 
English people for himself, and it was with English people 
he especially wished to have to do. 

Philip Quentin, as he had called himself from boyhood, 
was a man of some talent and of great ambition, but, un- 
luckily for his ambition, of a keenly sensitive and egotis- 
tic nature. He had gone through life conscious of a sort 
of pariah mark upon him, for Quentin's father and mother 
were of the class who used to be branded throughout the 
Southern States of America as the mean whites. Quentin's 
mother was the sister of old Tyrone's wife, the old Tyrone 
whose son now lay dead in the miserable house on the 
Boutheni side of London. Both sisters were pretty and poor 
and " fast." Old Tyrone of New York married one and was 
^^o\fc, happy with her ; always suspected her, and never with- 
out ^ood reason^ for suspicion. The other sister, much 
youngtnj.^ was taken down South by a rich Tennessean who 
came up ^q Xew York one winter and made her acquaint* 
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ance one day on a Brooklyn ferry-boat. The young 
Southerner, however, dropped her very soon somewhere, 
and she subsequently married a poor saddler in Virginia, 
and she had a son, and they were of that despised and 
degraded class, the mean whites — ^the creatures who had 
neither the social position and property that seemed essen- 
tial to feeedom in the South, nor the protected comfort of 
slavery. Philip, the son, was a clever and precocious boy. 
He soon saw the social degradation of their condition. 
He overheard some domestic dii^utes in which the charac- 
ter of his mother was rather frankly discussed, and iii which 
her husband's explicit accusation met with a doubtful 
denial, and finally a contemptuous and cynical admission 
on her part. Philip soon made up his mind that any place 
would suit him better than home. He ran away — ^indeed 
there was little effort likely to be made to stay his depar- 
ture, — ^and, after much weary wandering and privation, 
he found himself in New York. He did not go near his 
Irish uncle Tyrone, not thinking it likely that he would find 
much of a welcome from him. He got a situation as mes- 
senger in a store ; he lived on next to nothing, but took 
care to get himself educated. He attracted the attention 
of a man of some influence and benevolence, who obtained 
for him finally a nomination to West Point, the great mili- 
tary academy of the United States. Once in there, Philip's 
way was clear enough. The pay and rations allowed to a 
cadet were ample for his support. At length he found 
himself an officer of the United States Army, and on duty 
in one of the forts in the Southern city where Selina Sauls- 
bury was then a young belle and poetess. 

Philip, the moment he entered New York, resolved to 
change his name. He acted on Coleridge's plan, glanced 
up at the nearest shop, saw the name Quentin, and became 
thenceforth Philip Quentin. We need not follow him 
through his love, his disappointment, his ^adventures in the 
war, his capture and imprisonment. The war over, Quentin 
went in for mining speculations in the West, and showed 
1* 
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Tather a genius in that way. Aldiongli he somehow did 
not get much xnix^ mp with companies and speculationa 
of the better class^ he got his pockets well filled with 
money, that seemed to go as fast as it eame. He maa 
arrapging for a trip to Europe on the business oi one of 
the mi&ing speculations witJi whidi he was ooncemed, 
when be heard in Kew York of old Tyrone-s death and hia 
strange will. The old B^an^ having learned that his nephew 
had repuditited hia family and run away, was taken with a 
sort of admiration for him,%nd appointed him (if he should 
still be living and couM prove his identity) the heir of the 
money in the event of the head of the house of Tyrone not 
oomplying with the conditions^ Quentin thus saw himself 
placed withiA the poasibility of « future trurpassing thet 
dreamt of hia wildest ambition. He^ looked carefully iaita 
the matter and s^ll ai^reesed his identity. So long aa he 
remained unknown, he theught there was some diance of 
bis being able to advance hia own interest!. From a dia- 
tance he studied the ground and the character of Tyrone* 
Macan gave hin^ unconsciously^ plenty ot hdp. Th^ 
Fenian orgaoieatiom seemed a providential ohanoe to- 
Quentin. Tb^ two war-comradies came to Europe each 
with his own design on the care^ of Tyrone. Queodin had 
hardly reached London when he found the new cdiaiioai 
given to his schemes in the person of his old love^ SeHna 
Lorn. 

Colonel Quentin had aml^ion and taloit eno«gh to 
secure success, butt hk s^isitiv^iess and his egotism wera^ 
his fataJl en^nies^ It was a torture to him always to think 
that people were mentally scrotinising his clahna to be 
ocmsidered a gentleman.; and hia oeeaaional swaggering 
self-assertion was only a forcibly disguised confession of 
weakness* He had neverfergivenSe^aLom £or having 
made a fool of him and thrown him over, and there waa 
something feminine, in the worst sense, in the revengeful 
t>leasure which he felt while humbling and torturing her, 
7^^ was not naturally bad ; he might, nndier happier oir 
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emxistances of early life^ h^^y^ been generoag, aa^ even highn 
principle^-. But th^ b^ae condition of hU early bringing-itp 
clang to bim. He had ^me of the worst meannesses of 
servitude ad4ed to the vanity and ponc^it of the so-oalle4 
self-made maa. Contact witli such a woman as Selina 
l4om was a great misfortune to him, for «o much really 
furioua passion thrown away in his youth, turned sour and 
corrupt within bim« Even the war did not ennoble bis 
charactery for he went with his flag as mnch out of hatred 
for the South, where he had be^i so degraded, aa gratitude 
and patriotic dciYotlon to the Norti^ idiich had been hi9 
friend 

Colonel Quentin k^t his eyea pretty closely on any* 
thing that seemed to conc«fl*n him, howev^ remotely, and 
he h^d learned b^re h^ }eft for France all abo«t tho 
death of Jennie^s father, and the eondition in which th^ 
event had left the two girK He immediately pi^id Mnk 
Xiorn a visits 

** TUa is a chwce fer you, Selina,'' be said, after soaie 
prelimi^aiy words, ^'This girl «Fennie, I suppose^ is th* 
hated rival?" 

Mrs. Lorn blushed deeply, ^' How can you ipeak to a 
won^an in tha^ way ? The poor Uttle girl I That cIuM in 
rivalry with me ! " 

" Do try to teU the trutk^ Selina^ in speaking with me 
at leasti. or teach yonr eheeka the art of conspiring with 
your tongue. You wo afiraid of this giri-^you tlunk your 
jotog hero Ws^j to npiake ber a yonng herouM^ Is no% 
that 8^?'^ 

*^If you choose to b«mU«^ me> Oohmel Quentin, by 
Buch a suggestion, I cani;kQit help mysel&-4 ean^ even 
resent it. ' 

" Why i^uld y^u resent it? I don't want to ofiend 
you, I mean to help you ; only I don't care to throw my 
words away for nothing, and I want to be quite sure that 
we understand each other. Well, I think we do, Now 
this girl, you know, is reduced to utter po'i'erty. Here is 
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a splendid chance for. you. You can play the magnani- 
mous with a vengeance. Go to this girl, and pffer to take 
her under your care, for the present at least. Don't listen 
to any refusals-carry her off. Bring her here." » 

" Here — ^bring her here ? I don't understand you.** 

" No ? And they talk of the tact of women ! " Qnentin 
said, raising his eyebrows. "Can't you see that, in the 
first place, you will show splendidly in the eyes of her and 
of him ; that, in the next place, you will show him how 
little afraid you are of her — ^which will of itsejf reduce her 
Talue immensely in his eyes; and in the third and last 
place, you will have her always under your influence, and 
if you can't in six weeks — ^what with open counsel and 
half-hidden inuendos, and all woman's tricks of covert 
illusion and stab, and pretended pity and so forth — utterly 
spoil her chances and change her purposes, and render her 
absolutely miserable, if you wish to do that, you are not 
the woman I take you for. You are a very different crea- 
ture from the Selina who used to flirt with me long ago, 
and who beguiled old Lorn in the en.d. Just take my 
advice, Selina.'* 

" I will — ^I suppose I must." 

" And look here, there are such things to be done, if 
people only had the brains ! Of course this girl must 
have had some piano or guitar, or^ favorite instrument 
of some kind. All girls have. Find out all about that^ 
as you can easily do — ^piano, books relics of mamma — ^that 
sort of thing, you know — and have the articles bought 
up, and placed in your house ready for her when she comeSr 
That kind of thing tells immensely." 

" There are two girls, Philip." 

** Yes, but you can't take the two. Mind, not on an j 
account! You must have your little rival absolutely 
under your own control and influence. That ridiculous 
woman, the Aunt Lucy, ought to take the other girl. I 
suppose she will. Anyhow, you can't I You understand 
your part, Mrs. Lorn ? " 

" I do," said Mrs. Lorn, with a sigh. ** But I wish« 
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PMVp, yon had n^ the art of makiiig erwi a goo^ aotiim 
seem mean and selfiflh.^ 

^' Yes, the pleasanter thing in Ufe is to makfli mem and 
s|^h actions seepoi good. But that is an art I don't care 
to cnltiTate with yon, Seiica.^^ 

^ I am almost ashamed of trying to fery^ tim girl." 

" Be not ashamed, my dear ; there irill be little sorviq*^ 
when all's dome, yon^ &id.^ 

Oolonal Qn«)tin pissently tottk hit ^^partare, laying 
Selina to rage within hoxsdf impot^ntly. H« nerer cama 
vithoat degrading her in her oim estimation. Hia pur- 
pose and business seemed to be her degradation. He 9ti^ 
ped away with a pitiless hand from her Uttle cowaring and 
shuddering soul all the tinsels and purple i:ag8 of senti- . 
mept and rommce UMi nock heroism in which she loyed 
to dr^pa it, and he compelled her to regard it in all ita 
naked meanness and i^fptism. '^I wish spmebody would 
mi him t I ^f^ish I had the courage to kill him ! '^ she 
muttered to herself. ^^ I am a coward — a ^c^em woman, 
and yet a coward I " 

She had tided once or twice what oould b6 done by 
the old fudnatioos. Oh, if she eofdd only bring Philip 
Quentin bade into love with her once more, and aee him 
her slave I ' Bat Quentin laughed in her face, and told her 
with pleasing frankness that he saw through all her littl^i 
tricks, and made mirdi of her until the tears came int. 
her eyes.' She gaye up that plan in despair, and submittec 
to her fate in bitterness, hofnng that heaven, or some othe* 
power, would rid her of her persecutor before he ha^ tim« 
to drive her out of her senses. - 

''I say, mamLma!" said llieodore, i>urating in iq)on 
her, ^' isn't this an awful go 1 ImIl here I you know some- 
thing's got to .be done. Poor Jennie Aspar— ^hat stun- 
ning girl — ^finest girl in all England — lost her father, and 
hasn't got a red cent, I hear." 

^' So I have heard, darlings Very sad : a heavy dispen- 
sation of Providenoe" — 
10 
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"Yes, I know. But something must be done, you 
know ; we can't stand that sort of thing." 

"What sort of thing, Theodore?" 

"Girls like that left without a home, you know; you 
must bring them here. One of them shall have my room. 
" ni go upstairs. I don't care— men sleep anywhere, you 
know." 

"Darling boy ! I had thought of this already." 

" Bully for you, mamma I Of course you did. Well, 
let's lose no time. I'll go, if you like." 

" Well, Theodore, I thmk perhaps it would be better if 
1 were to go alone." 

" Think so ? Then m order the brougham, right away." 
And he vanished. 

Mrs. Lorn felt somewhat comforted by the thought 
that the charitable part thus became, in a measure, her 
own work again, having been suggested by the son of her 
bosom. She enjoyed at all times playing a generous and 
heroine-like part, and this would interest, amuse, and ex- 
cite her. She was enabled, therefore, to drape her nature 
again with the tinsels and purple rags which Quentin had 
torn away. Moreover, she could not conceal from her-, 
self, even in her mood of restored heroism and self-admira- 
tion, the fact that there was a good deal of sense in 
Quentin's suggestion about the advantage of having one's 
rival under one's own eyes and influence. 

It never occurred to Selina Lorn to speculate as to the 
motive of Colonel Quentin in counselling this act. For one 
reason, Selina Lorn never studied with interest any emo- 
tions but her own. She was always her own heroine ; and 
when she had got a hero, her life romance was complete. 
But even if she had suspeeted Quentin's motive, she would 
have had to follow his orders all the same. Ho had now 
obtained a power over her which was out of proportion even 
with his worst means of injuring her. By steadfastly ex- 
hibiting himself to her as her master, by deliberately and 
continually humbling her in her own eyes, and acGU# 
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toming her to see that he had a set purpose in thus hum- 
bling her ; by interpreting for her in plain words all the 
little crafts and hopes and deceits of her nature, this un- 
pitying former lover had utterly demoralized her ; reduced 
her to such a condition almost as that to which some un- 
scrupulous mesmerist can bring a weak-nerved patient. 
But Quentin had a special and personal purpose in ordering 
Mrs. Lorn to play the part of a generous friend to Jennio 
—a purpose which, could Selina only have divined it, 
might have gladdened her heart to know. 



CHAPTER XX. 



TYRONE had to assist at two funerals on his return to 
England with his new lease of life. Mr. Aspar was 
buried in the beautiful Norwood cemetery, near the soft 
Surrey hills ; the other Maurice Tyrone was laid in earth 
in the Roman Catholic burial-ground at Kensal Green. 
The widow desired that he should be buried there, because, 
though for years he had held aloof from all recognition of 
dogmatic dreed, his early life had been nurtured in, and 
even for, the Roman Catholic Church, and she who felt that 
she had in some sort beguiled him from his faith and his 
inheritance with his faith, regarded it as a sort of expiation 
that he should be restored in death to the early shelter. 
Tyrone could learn enough from her few allusions to their 
past life to know that the old Tyrone had intended his sou 
for the priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church, that ho 
had sent him for this purpose to a Jesuit college in England, 
that the young man had made the acquaintance of a young 
woman of good family, that the two had fallen in love, that 
the student had renounced his vows, and that they were 
married. The marriage meant their repudiation by both 
familieB ; meant their short time of passionate happiness 
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0M€e}ie4 promdly fi^om the world and fate, hnA therk jenrtt 
of hard struggle, always ferrghtetted by love; and thett 
deepening poverty, growing eccentricity, an invading ilK 
bealth, a wretdied living made by teaching languages to> 
the very few who would pay for s«ch iBstimction ; finally, a 
breakdown and death! This mufch Tyrone half learned, 
hatf guessed^ More, for the present, be did not attempt to 
discover. 

InmiedJately afteaf this dismal duty, Tyrone sought for 
news of Jennie Aspar, but as yet &A not try to see her. 
It gave him a certain sense of annoyance or regret- 
he could hardly tell why — when he learned that she was 
already under the roof of Mrs. Lorn. 

Days passed away, and Jennie was growing better rec- 
onciled to the calamity ihat kad fallen upon her. Somehow 
it had been brooding over her so long that it did not come 
with much of a surprise. She had known by the look in 
her father's face that something was going to happen. 
The death sentence written there bore its terrible import 
vaguely in its lines and letters, even though the Wondering, 
watchAil eye ooold not trace out its precise meaning and 
date of doom. 

Overpowered by the kindness of M?s. Lorn, Jennie had 
gladly ac^ted a fef^e in her house for the present. 
Alicia was 6hdtered by Mrs. Granger'; but Mrs. Granger 
could not keep the tw6 girk, and made no secret of the 
fact. Jennie did not intend to remain long an idle visitor 
anywhere. She took great blame to herself for not having 
tried to Understand all her father's affiiirs. 8he f^lt herself 
almost as if she were responsible in part for his failure and 
his death. Ke feeling of that sort agonized the gentle and 
uninquiring Alicia, who never thought of any calamity, 
btit as some mysterious stroke oi Providence ; and never 
eterted herself to consider whether anything could by 
possibility have been other than simply what it was. 
Alicia never blamed herself or anybody else. She took her 
own household ways— her father, her aunt, death, and aV 
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khe other aoddents — pi^eeisely as t^y Game. She afisamed 
that her father was a model father, 4tnd her awit a model 
aunt. All the peo|>le she kiiew were good people. Nobody 
could have helped what had happei^d. In their q<aiet life 
at h<mie it had often been a wonder to Alicia to see poor 
Jittle impatient Jennie tugging at her x^ain, and ana'^idg 
lU tlie bans of her cage« and oj^eoting to this and that, and 
going nigh sometimes to arraign the whole ^Kiheme of the 
nnitrerse. JBut she astuvi^d that younger skters 'usaaUy 
were so, and had to be fiuetted and hannored a good 4eaL 
So ahe potted i^d homored Jexmie^ who 4iometinaes ;gcew all 
the more ioapfttient and leontradictory for the y^r j p^ttixig^ 

Jenniie 4id snot say ;a word to her suiter fdpont her own 
aelf-reproach. lit would be useless, ^he felt ; but die was 
not sorry to be left to herself, and without Alida for a 
while. She iiad 4k great ideal to aay to herself^ and to her 
own heart; a great ^deal to condemn herself for, and feel 
remorse for and atone for; and she would have taken little 
jcomfort &om the compamooshif of some i^uieter and leii 
sensitivjB jmtiire which would have idly tried to soothe her 
od-th assurances that everybody had d.ojie the J>est he and 
^he could^ and that no one was to blame. Jennie vesolved 
that she would go in for an active useful life somehow^ and 
that, come what might, she would axot swing idly 1» a»d fro 
on the gilt ring of the parrot-cage life which some women 
can soK5omplacently accept as their highest missioxL What 
to do she did not yet know ; but do so^mething jshe wpuld : 
live idly and for nothing she would not. 

Meantime, she looked l)eautiful, calni, and fulKof son^ 
in her sad black dress, ^e was not unhapf>y, considering 
all that had befallen her. Mrs. Lorn was acting her part 
of tender friend and rguardian charmingly; and indeed 
thus far quite enjoyed the part, and gave ier ,som1 to it. 
Theodore was the dearest, most devoted little creature in 
the world. Her harp, the relic of such happy and dreamy 
days — days when the saddest dreams were yet steeped in 
nunlight-^had been bought for her by IMts. Lorn. Carpen- 
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ter had brought her the poor little toy her father had 
secretly put in his pocket that memorable night of awful 
warning, and which she now knew he had secreted for her. 
It stood upon the chimney-piece of her bedroom, and was 
like a sacred relic. Theodore had gone himself and brought 
away a branch of her own old tree and set it in a flower- 
pot, where it refused to grow, and soon became as black as 
an old tobacco stalk. Tyrone went to the cottage, and 
when the sale came on bought (which he could but little 
afford to do) all the books that bore her name or her 
sister^s, and sent them to her without any word to indicate 
whence they came. There was a beautiful little book-case 
—a perfect little gem of a thing — in which most of these 
books used to be. Tyrone endeavored to buy this too, but 
some persistent and irrepressible broker competed for it 
until Tyrone found that he at last must positively give up 
the struggle for lack of means to carry it on ; which he 
did — the bitterest sacrifice he had ever yet made in life. 
He thought of the money he had squandered without joy 
to himself or good to others, and he elbowed his way out 
of the crowd and came moodily back to London. He had 
set his heart on buying that little thing for Jennie, and he 
had to give it up because of the price. 

The broker, his rival, held on against all competitors, 
and won the prize. Next day the book-case was sent to 
Mrs. Lom's for Miss Jennie Aspar, and with Colonel Quen- 
tin's respectful compliments and sympathies. 

" You are all so kind to me, you all spoil me,** said Jen- 
nie to Mrs. Lorn one morning as they sat together. " Even 
Colonel Quentin, whom I hardly know, see how he sends 
me that little book-case.'* 

" Philip Quentin used to have a kind and generous heart 
always,** Mrs. Lorn said with a sigh ; " but, dear child, who 
would not feel sympathy with a sweet girl suddenly or- 
phaned I ** 

" Still, Colonel Quentin — ^whom I never thought of — ^it 
touches me ever so much ; you, Mrs. Lorn, are so full of 
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kin^^ess and sympathy, that one looks without wonder at 
any generous act you may do ; and of coarse I knew some- 
thing of Mr. Tyrone before." 

"Mr. Tyrone, dear?" 

" Yes, Mrs. Lorn ; of coarse I knew quite well j% was he 
who sent me the books." 

" How do you know, child ? " 

" Well, for one thing, becaase there was no name with 
them, and — oh yes, of course it was he— and I don't suppose 
he has much money to spend." 

If Jennie had only known that all the money she and 
her sister had in the world to begin the world with was the 
poor last remnant of Tyrone's fortune ! 

Mrs. Lorn felt herself growing angry and uneasy while 
Jennie spoke, but she kept herself well in hand. 

" Ah ! poor Mr. Tyrone ! Nowhere in the world is there 
a kindlier heart than his ! He is always doing things of 
that kind — always. He is the very creature of generous 
impulse. He never counts the cost, or thinks of his own 
means. Let him only hear a word of any story of distress 
anywhere, and he will insist on offering his help in some 
way. You are quite right, it was Mr. Tyrone, of course. 
Bat he might have told me, for I have spoken to him so 
often about you, Jennie." 

Jennie felt humbled somehow, although she could hardly 
tell why. 

"You know Mr. Tyrone a long time?" she said 
faintly. 

'* Oh yes, a long time. I have a warm friendship and 
affection for Mr. Tyrone. His follies and faults are all on 
the surface, and they have been ever so much exaggerated. 
He is very handsome, and has been always so much flat- 
tered and courted by women, and yet he is very little 
spoiled I think. I have lived in the world a good deal 
longer than you, my dear Jennie, and I have been married, 
and I know what men are and must be, and I don't expect 
too much from a young man like Mr. Tyrone. His condi« 
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tion is vei J peenliar and romAntfc, I think, biit rather« din* 
gerotis for indiscreet women who have not their senges abont 
them. You know of course that he can't many f " 

" I think I heard somewhere that he is too pobr." 

** Not tiiat only ; but there's a splendid property wait- 
ing for him, which will be all forfeited if he marries before 
he is forty. Only think, forty, and he is not inght-aud- 
twei^ yet. Of cotirit) he mig^ht mirry a i^oi&MA ^th a 
fortune, but hd is too projid for that.^ 

^' Yes, I am sure he is," tAd Jemiie^ witii idndliiig tA- 
tiiusiasm. 

Mrs. Loni bigfaed audibljr th<Hlgh geatly, iemd r^irted fa^r 
chin thoughtfully for a moment on her small white and jew- 
ieUed hand. 

^^ Yes, he is too ph>ud to acfcept fortune kt the hand 6f 
an jr wdman^" she sEdd, " eveh of a wotiian Irhom pethaps he 
could regard^-- Oh, wfell, it is his generotm weakne^ rather 
to lire altme and struggle through ais best be majr> wasting 
and wearing out his Ufe's brightest years and his t^Lenta 
and di^nces rather than be enriched by this foltune of a 
womah. Who can hielp admiriiig him fOr it ? Even I — 
well, thank Heafeji there ar^ mto of dpirit still l6ft ip this 
wretdied crawling world ! Yes, they know little df Ikfr. 
fyrone who talk of him as a fottunerhlinter. Utiwise he 
may have been, and Bometimes worse {)erh£^pa Who ex- 
pects perfection of any man, not to speak of a map so pecu- 
liarly situated ? But he pever cot|id be mes^." 

" Never ! " echoed Jennie, strangely chilled and de- 
pressed all the time^ even while echoing Tyrone's praises. 

" With a wife of fortune and ambition and spirit to 
help him on, what might ijiot such a man become? You 
knew nothing of all this, my dear," 

"Nothing ;-at least hardly anything, Mrs. Jjom." 

"Your father knew it aH, but I suppose lie thought you 
too young to care for such things. Mr. Tyrone entrusted 
him with everything: he bad the greatest faiUi in bia 
honesty." 
8* 
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Jennie looked up quickly, with onmsoning t^lieelis, but 
Baid nothing. 

" Mr. Tyrone went to your fethw, of eoursc, i>jaly in the 
WAy of buBiness. He had no need tolia^e 'gone .anywhere 
to borrow money <»ily for ilhat keen tensitive pride, and I 
made him promise that be would at least mot ^ntruHt his 
affitirs ; to one of the> ordinaBy moneylenders. But you look 
tired and«ad, poor ehild, and .all this could hardly. iata^est 
you. 'Forgive me, your aympathatio •face beguiled ii»e on. 
I am not used to eonfidenoe and sympathy from women, 
•and your eompamonship is a etrange idelight to me, and 
mine is: a strange iate, Jennie, and I. suffer much." 

Mrs. Lorn took Jennie's band. and pressed it. .Jennie 
oidy:faintly returned the pressure. There was somiethiQg 
in this egotism that seemed to freeze her, although as yet 
her gratitude and affeation would not allow h^ .to question 
Ae beauty of her benefaetress's .nature. But «he felt 
pr<^oundly Immiliated. Mrs. Lorn had contrived to wound 
jovery one of -her feelings,, and to make her secret thoughts 
a Teproach.to her. She was then. only the object of Tyrono^s 
pity and compassion, as ;the orphaned daughter of his 
inoney4ender, as ai|y poor orphan girl might be 1 .And 
Mrs. XoBn had often spoken about her to hin^; perhaps rS4ig- 
^ested the very acts of JLindnass for which she hadifelt suoh 
• throbbing gratitude. 

Mrs. Lorn and Theodore were going for a dri^e. Jea- 
-me pleaded that she was not .very well, rand must remain 
..at home. Theodore was disappointed, and said to . Jjenuie 
when his mamma had left the room — 

".But I say, Jennie, I don't care to go if you don't go." 

" Oh yes, Theodore, you must go. TU^o Aome other 
ujay, to-morrow perhaps." 

" Why not now, 'twill do you no end of good ? " 

" No, dear, indeed I could not go. to-day." 

" I don^t uiiderstaud girls," said the youth&l pliiloso 
l^pher, blaakly. 

^^or J, def^:," said^nnie, with^a laUitJWiilai 
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"Then I wont go.'* 

" Yes, indeed you will.'* 

" Nary bit, unless you ask me." 

** Ask you ? — ^not I ! But I command you to go, you 
dreadful little rebel I Do you dare to disobey your sister 
and commander ? ** 

" Oh no I I'm awfully submissive," said Tlieodorc^ 
brightening, as poor Jennie tried to brighten, and making 
fearful pantomimic show of abasement and terror. Then as 
he was going, the boy observed her sad face, and came up 
and took her hand quite tenderly, and said, " I'll do any- 
thing you ask me to do, Jennie, and mamma will too. I 
can do anything with mamma, you know,* but even if I 
couldn't she's awfully fond of you, and so am I, Jennie I " 

Jennie put her arms round his neck and kissed him, and 
the child's pale face blushed crimson. 

Then Jennie ran to her own room and leaned against the 
window, and looked out wearily upon the trees in the park. 
She imagined that through the clear soft air she could see 
the gentle outlines of the Surrey hills, beyond which her 
old home used to lie, and she thought sadly, but without a 
tear, of the great wild wave that had suddenly arisen and 
washed all away from her life, her home, her childhood, her 
freedom, and her peace of mind. She longed to be away- 
far away, anywhere, with mountains and seas between her 
and London, with a new fresh life to begin. 

A tap at her door, and a servant brought a card and 
message for her — from Mr. Tyrone, who particularly 
wished to see her. 

At first she almost thought of refusing, although her 
heart stood still with emotion at the sight of his name. 
She thought his kindly, pitying visit would be unendurable. 
But she speedily rallied. What right had she to show petu- 
lance and ill-humor to one who had been so friendly ? 

"I shall be down in a few minutes," she said; and then 
she looked in the glass and adjusted her hair, and looked 
again, and took a final glance, and at last ran down the 
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Stain with a beatiug heart, wondering what he would say 
and what she ought to say. 

She entered the room. Tyrone was leaning on the 
chimney-piece, with his back to the looking-glass. He had 
not a gleam of that vanity which makes a man look into a 
mirror when no one sees him, or when he thinks no one 
does. He was looking down, and seemed very thoughtful 
and grave, which to Jennie's eyes made him seem very 
handsome. He had a small bou()ttet in one hand. When 
she came in he looked up, and the peculiar boyish frank- 
ness and sweetness in the expression of his blue-grey Celtic 
eyes went to her heart like a beam of sympathetic sunlight 
which warmed her. 

'^ I have not seen you for a long time," he said, taking 
her hand in his, ^* and I came now because I hoped to find 
you alone. Here •are two or three flowers. I brought 
them for you from — ^from Surrey. I happened to be in the 
neighborhood, and I thought you would like them." 

They were from her old garden. She took them. She 
could not speak a word ; her eyes were full of tears. 

Tyrone silently placed a chair for her and seated him- 
self at a little distance. He offered no words of idle and 
barren condolence, and he made no affectation of not seeing 
her emotion. Indeed it would have been folly itself to try 
any such poor pretence, for Jennie broke down and put her 
handkerchief to her face and sobbed. 

Emotional natures understand each other. Tyrone 
made no effort to check her grief. He gently touched her 
hand in natural assurance of sympathy, and waited. Her 
tourage soon returned. 

" I am ashamed of giving way," she said at last, with- 
drawing her handkerchief and trying to look cheerful, 
** and I am really and truly glad to see you, Mr, Tyrone. 
How kind of you to come." 

"I would have come long before, only I didn't care to 
disturb you. And I have some work in hand, Jennie." 

She looked up a little surprised, partly at the tone Id 
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which he spoke, and partly becaos^ for the €i^ %ii&6 'he 
had called her by her name. 

**For," he said, answermg her look of inqnil-y wit'u a 
grave smile, " I have in hand the reform of a life, thfe re- 
demption, if I cam, <rf a rained, or neiarly 'I'uJned, career. I 
am not going to be an idler in life any more." 

**Nor V' fiaid Jennie, with eager 8imp4id:ty*; **nor I, 
Mr. Tyrone." 

He smiled. " I toew that, and that was par^y why 1 
came here now. I donH Want to talk of myself, bnt of j/otf. 
What are you going to do ? ** 

He spoke with a plain, direct earnestness, whidi had 
something almost like authority in it. 

** I don't know yet," said Jennie, sadly ; "Iha^e'seen 
so little of the world — so little of ianything. 'Bat I Will 
find some way in life. I will think it all over. I do think 
of it every day and every night. Q6d will open a Way for 
me. Can you tell me anything — can you advise me, Mr. 
Tyrone?" 

*'I advise!" and he raised his eyebrdws; "think of 
anybody asking me for Advice! Well, J^nie, I ^^tn advise 
you to one coarse. Don't stay too long here." 

'^Not stay long here f Oh, I don^ mean to be ^ bur- 
den on Mrs. Lorn's kindness any longer ^han" — 

*' No, it isn't that, Jennie. Mrs. Lom b fall of gentdr- 
ous impulses ; and what does it cost her to be kind to yon? 
Come, I must talk to you freely. Mrs. *Lom Is clever and 
brilliant, and has fine qualities, but I don't care to see^jon 
in this atmos^^ere. It is too woridly and trivial, «nd 
smelling of perfumes and all that. Don't stay in it. Ave 
j'ou angi*y with me ?" 

^'Oh, lio. I know that your interest in me issinoere 
and friendly." 

" It is not friendly, Jennie. Why do I speak to you in 
this way? Why do I put away all ceremony — do you 
know ? Tell me why I was drawn towards you from the 
first mom^t ? Tell me why I first feitasbanrod of ^y lif€ 
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'H^lieB'I citoe hear y<Hi ? Tell me why I ^sm tboaght of 
f)iirity and all the best part of womanhood, and sym^mthy 
^and ha|>pmes8 and nigh porpose — all, all — I don^t know 
what else — that I had never thought of before— ^tell nt* 
why I only thought of such things when I knew yott f " 

He spoke so ilnpieUiousIy that Jennie W«b ahnoit alarai' 
ed, and he gave hi^r bo time to ansWer. 

" I'll tell you why," he said, — and he had rise© now and 
was j9tanding behind her chair, leaning orer it so that she 
could hear his words but could hardly see him even if she 
had looked up, — " Til tell you why. Because I love you, 
Jeniue; becausSe.you are the only woman I ever loved, or 
cared one straw about, and you are all the world and earth 
' and heaven to me ! " 

**Oh, Mr. Tywme ! " She sprang up and turned round, 
and looked at hin» wondernstrioken, almost terror-6tricken, 
and trembling. 

He put one hand gently upon her shoulder, taUier hold- 
ing her from him than drawing her to him, and went dn-^^ 

'<I have thought of this, Jennie, this' long time. I sa^ 
it, and tried to prevent it — ^partly for your Jsake— for what 
^^ood can t^is do to you ? — and partly too, I confess, otit of 
"^ose mean and cowardly motives that make up so muloh 
of the noble nature of man I I tell you more, Jennie,-T-*let 
me have the whole concession out— 4hnt I would not have 
oved you if I could have conquered myself. But I could 
not — and you know all now— *I love you, Jennie ! Will 
-yon not speak to me ? " 

She tried to speak, but could not at first. She 'tnado a 
gesture with her hands, pointing to her mourning' dress. 

" Yes, the time is not fitting for a for^nal declaration," be 
said, vehemently, " but what do ybu and I care for what is fib- 
ting ? And sinoeyou are alone and have lost a father, have 
you not all the more need of love ? Come, speak to me." 

"What eanl^ay, Mr. Tyrone? This has quite over- 
whelmed me. I never thought — ^I did not dtfsa m > »n j 
tfeu^ksDW it is oiElelessand h<»peless.'' 
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" But you must speak to me, Jennie, for all that. K 
despair and ruin themselves stood in the way, I must know 
how you feel to me. See, I do not approach you ; I don't 
touch your hand I " 

^'Because you are too brave and generous, and yon 
know this cannot be. Think — ^if you had a sister.'' 

'^ If I had, Jennie, I could not wish her truer and more 
loyal love than mine to you." 

" I do believe that ; I do, indeed, since you say it — ^but 
I wish you had not said it — I think I do. This is happi- 
ness and misery all in one." 

" Then you do? " He gently took her hand in his. 

" Oh, you know it," she broke out passionately at last 
— " you must know it. I do love you, Mr. Tyrone — there ! 
I have loved you always. I would die for your love ! No 
-^oh, pray, don't come nearer, now that you know alL 
What good is it that we have said this to each other ? " 

"What good — ^if you love me ? What good? In the 
world's meaning no good to you, for I am as poor as Job, 
but that isn't your meaning, Jennie ? " 

" Oh no, Mr Tyrone, far from it." 

" Then what is your meaning ? What good, Jennie ? 
This good. That since you do love me, you will be my 
wife." 

" And my father dead a few days." 

" I don't mean to-morrow, or the day after, Jennie," and 
he waved his hand impatiently. " I mean that since you 
tell me you do care for me, you are pledged aud consecra- 
ted to be my wife." And thro^Tug his arms round her for 
the first time, he^ drew her towards him and raised her face 
to his, and kissed her lips. She turned a crimson color ; 
she felt the hot blood suffusing her; she trembled all over 
with shame and delight, with strange inexplicable terror 
and happiness. All her resolve had gone in the emotion 
of that kiss. Come what might now, hereafter, ever, she 
knew that they two stood alone. 

She drew herself gently from him, however, and lal 
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upon a sofa a little way off and covered her face with her 
hands. Why was this warm-souled, generoas girl thai 
terror-stricken in all her babbling delight of heart and 
sense at the first kiss of her lover ? Becaase there seemed 
something strange, wild, almost impossible in the thought 
of their anion. Becaase their conditions were sc atterly 
nnlike. Becaase she could not yet understand why this 
brilliant, reckless and ruined waif of a legendary greatness 
should love Tier, It seemed like some strange old story, 
when a wild demigod seized on some lowly girl and chose 
to love her, and while she loved she was afraid for her life 
and her souL All the warnings Jennie had received 
crowded on her. She remembered the agony in which 
her father had warned her against this very man, whose 
kiss was now on her lips. Even the seemingly careless 
words of Mrs. Lorn and others came on her. But most 
she thought of her father's face. She kept her hands to 
her eyes, as if she dreaded lest on withdrawing them the 
dead should appear, risen out of the grave to reproach 
her. 

Did she distrust Tyrone ? No I What woman ever 
loved and distrusted ? She loved him with the uttermost 
passion of her nature. But the very force of this love 
affrighted her, for she felt that she must stand back from 
heaven itself if he bade her. 

Meanwhile, Tyrone saw her emotion, and saw that fear 
had some share in it. He approached her, sat beside her, 
and gently withdrew one of her hands from her face. She 
looked up and drew some courage from the earnest truth- 
fulness of his eyes. 

" You are not afraid of me, Jennie — ^you don't distrust 
me ? '^ he said, in his gentle and musical voice. 

" Oh no — oh no. But I am afraid of all this. It has 
come so suddenly, and I am so ignorant and alone, and 
perhaps — ^perhaps we never were meant for each other." 

Tyrone smiled. 

^ What drew us to each other then ? From the first 
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momeatit I saw you I was duawn Uyvmeds yon. i dare -not 
qwak for you." 

]^ Oh, don't think of me," she eaid, with some of her 
characteristic 'vehemence again reviving and assesting it- 
self. '^ I went mad at first. I loved you the moment I 
saw foUj and I ^ould never hove loved anybody ^Ise. I 
know I couldn't, if I bad nev<er Been you again. But^ou 
*--bow could you ciai» for me^-^lways 2 We are so vdiffei> 
ent, Mr, Tyrone. I come from quiet and humble .peqple — 
I was nev«r even in the shadow of your world. I .should 
x)iily spoil your career ; you have something to.liv» for." 

*'. Nothing without you." 

**Oh yes; you have a political career, and all thatj, 
which women haven't. Do you wonder <that I talk ii 
'this way ? Because I have thought about it n^ght and day 
«ince first we met. I h^ve grown from a child into a 
wcHuan thii^dng about it. Not that I ever dreamed of 
your caring for me; but that I tried to reconcile myself 
to tiie decide of Heaven, which had kept us so far asunder." 

^* Jennie, this is folly ! Heaven has brought us to- 
gether." 

**How do wekno^w? How do I know? Perhaps you 
only think you ^ee in me some ideal which you have 
dreamed of «md sought And not found in life. Then you 
would be disappointed, and we should be wretched." 

"If you really loved me, Jiennie, as you say, you would 
not doubt me." 

** Hush, pray. Don't ^peak of my not loving you as 
I say. Yet I don't love you as I say, for I love you better 
than any words could ever say. But I don't think I aia 
fit for you. I have not brains, or laiowledge,-or under^ 
standing, or anything. Your friends would wx>nder — " 

"TViy friends? I wonder who are they! If I had 

friends, do you think they would vcntuBe- — or I -care ? 

Jennie, the first and only friend I ever had was the im 

pulse which you sent into my soul. You have saved m€v 

. J(«naie, aad.)tou^6baU'be^iQy saviour <stiU amd^^w^^i^'* 
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He ife^lf h^f towards hind ihore ff-edy n6W. 

** Will y^ti," fshe datd Jobking up at him pathetically, 
* will you give me unt\l to-morrow to think over all this ? 
I have no one to consult with but my own heart and con- 
^ience. I could ttot speak a word to my sister even on 
this. Will yoH give me until to-morrow, Mr. Tyrone ? * 

" Surely," lie answeredj " I would not be so unfair aa 
to press you in a moment of surprise. Perhaps I might 
do that io6, Jeftn!^, if I wer^ inviting yoli to share a 
f<>rtiin* iatid a blight h^tiie. But yours, I warn you, will 
b* a trtal and a sacrffi^ Ton will have to put feith in 
the perseverance ani success of % fellow Who has hitherto 
$aMed in everything.'* 

** Oh, don't *peak of th^t ! 'ftait Would be no trial. 1 
have all that faith already. I know you can do anything 
yon try-^ you only will." 

" I think," he saiA, with a ring of pride in the totie 
<of his iroio^ Whi<^ pleased ^nd Infi^ired her, '<! think I 
have bi^^s and spkit enough to make a way -for myself 
if I tiy, a*d I know that with yon I isihall not lag. But 
the risk is yours, Jennie." 

" You have forgotten," she said, speaking wfth gt'eat 
diffidence, and keeping hei* eyes fixed on the ground, 
•* that yvyu will bavfe to naake a great sacrifice by teatrying 
any woman too soon. Is there not a forfeit ? " 

^ Who has beeh telling yotu of that ? " he aAed quickly. 
**No matter; you needn't answer; and don't think of 
UAt any «iore. No, Jennie, if you nevei* were to look 
iat me ^gaSn I have teamed sotnetMng better from you than 
to sha^.e my Itfe in aftiy way fo** the sake of tlie bribe of- 
fered by the will of a wretched and eccentric old man to 
the nlWl of %i8 own otAf ison. His nnvney perish with 
him fo* me I Yon would not like to thin^ of ine as grov- 
elling in bo^ids for years %o grasp that plundered inheri- 
tance, Jennie, Would you ? " 

** I could not think of your dcdng anything for 1*ie flake 
^ money,*' she answered simply. " I dito't l^ow anything 
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about the only Bon, but I know that you would not stoop 
for any one^s money. Still, but for me you might have 
lived on, and — ^ 

He checked her impatiently. 

" Then you will give me until to-morrow I *' she askecL 
" I will think and pray, and tell you all then.** 

*^ I will — ^I will ; thank you a million times. I know 
already—" 

" Is this cold?— oh I is this strange and cold of me?" 
she asked, in new agitation. *'Does it seem cowardly and 
ungrateful, and as if I didn't value your love, and trust 
you ? Oh, don't think so ! don't, I beg and pray I It is 
only because I love you so much, and feel so unworthy anc 
afraid, and love you better than myself and all the world 
—and heaven." \ 

He only took her hand and kissed it, with the air of a 
devoted gentleman to some noble chcUelaine. 

" Your wish is right and natural, and worthy of you, 
Jennie,*'' he said, warmly. " I should be ashamed of my- 
self if I pressed you further now ; you who are alone and 
without counsel. Do you wish for even a longer time ? A 
week — a few days ? " 

"No; not any longer time, Mr. Tyrone. I shall know 
all to-morrow. K— if I cannot, then will you ever forgive 
me?" 

"Never, indeed," he said, with a bright smile; "but 
Tm not afraid. You have made me very happy,* Jennie; 
and more than that, you have made me feel as if I really 
were capable of some purpose and some decent work in 
life. Give yourself to me, and I will try to make you 
happy too." 

He did not attempt to kiss her as he went away. The 
instinctive chivalry of his nature, which years of folly and 
idleness could not send wholly to sleep, was always awake 
where a pure woman stood near. It always rose and did 
homage to her. For Jennie, the full and passionate con- 
. fession of her love only secured the deeper reverence. He 
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had kissed ber lips once in the moment when he believed 
her decision assured. Her plea for delay was in bis mind 
a bar of bonor against such an approach again. Until she 
had made np ber mind and freely promised, it would have 
been a meanness to rob ber of a single kiss, and Tyrone, 
who bad done many things foolish, and some things wrong, 
had never in bis life done any one thing mean. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



TTTHEN Maurice Tyrone left Jennie, be walked slowly 
» ▼ towards the House of Commons. The session was 
drawing to a close, and he began to doubt whether he 
should see mucb more of Parliamentary life. So resolute 
was be tt shake off inaction and bad habits of all kinds, 
that even 'be sacrifice of the political career which he had 
found so stimulating, appeared almost slight to him. All 
bis impulses seized strong hold of him, and the impulse to 
redeem himself and eai*n a right to indulge bis love was 
dominant now. How mucb the noble passion of love itself 
is pare sel^bness pbilosopby probably can hardly find out. 
But it is certain that the longing to have Jennie Aspar for 
bis wife was the emotion which had done more for Tyrone 
tban sermon, example, or warning could do. The absurdity 
and impossibility of beginning his new career penniless, 
witb a penniless young wife, bad not yet quite presented 
itself to the mind of the impetuous young chieftain. The 
simple and practical preliminary question what Jennie was 
to do with herself, where she was to live until the marriage, 
wbich could not in decency take place within a month 
after ber fatber's funeral, even this little question had not 
occurred to bim. Truly, if it had he would have found it 
very difficult to answer. To do bim justice, be was ready 
for any sacrifice himself, and would bave set out for Au» 
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traUa, or the backwocpd« of Amedesi, tl^ 4ay After td-mor * 
tow with Jennie. But tthe pltin direct qtiesti(m-«-4K>ir are 
A poor young man broit^bt up to be ft ptince, and a pool 
young woman brought up to do nothing, gciin^ to make a 
Uving all at once, he had not ventured to aj^oach. 

As he entered <the Iio«se a oertaiti ntmm of disaji^oint- 
ment and regret came over hiiii. Ha had lo^ed ikie «xeHe- 
ment of the place and the delight of playing at Irish 
chieftain. All this, when once he set himself to earn a 
living and keep a wife, he must give up. He felt some 
pride in having, amid all liis ruin, a sacrifice to make for 
Jennie ; but it was i sacrifice. There is to some matures 
an unspeakable charm in that House of Commons life, in 
its debate and divisions and tuniio^s ^ ^ its ^zohisivefiefia 
to the outer wotld, and its easy companioftisMp wHhin ; in 
llie party stiife, always renewing, and ^he victory aHwayB 
to be fought fotr and won over aga»n ; in tbe Itfte lK)ur6 and 
political dinners jtnd ^onfereiioes; in 4;he •^ttick, constant 
l^nse of vitality asid ptufifose aind personal importttnoe 
which it brings w^h it. Typone had {)l«tiged into aHl ^tm 
with the keen toee^ of a boy« He loved to letunge down to 
^m House from his chtb, and spend an hour or two^ere 
listening to the earlier business, or itaBdng in the loHb^by 
and tJae «mokingHroom; tben to go m&d -dine at tlie lietuse 
<of some political leader ; ^en 4o lodk i& ml t»i^^rtlH?ee 
orowded drawingHTooms ; t^n to upturn 1^ M^ House in 
time to hear the big men apeak, ^aiid to :tfll&e ^rt^n the 
^vision ; then to 'go off to somm ^chib ^g^in and fts^li the 
night, and at last walk home by the iMii4y -sunligltt to fais 
lodgings, and levea cthen to sit up yet >and i^ead parrt -of a 
4iovel before going to ^bed. ile bad a iaagn$fieei#t^oi>j9ti- 
tution, and all this wots ieasy to Man. iiis nBltiife "ntA 
temperament oaHed for ojtcitefiioat and ^emotion; he^was 
only happy when beliad twCTity th^gs to do,'Or pilaceB -to 
goto all at once. Happily for him, lie had with all hia 
love for excitement no oare for wine. He was alw^arya 
temperate in drinking : not liitiierto iwom any ^rincijAei 
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but hcoime he did sot take' amy pleaeuFe in anj sare the 
most moderate diinkiBg. He liked society, aod to talk to 
clever aad pretty Tromeii, and to be thought handsome by 
^iem, and to see them lay themaelTes oiil for flirtation 
with him. He Kked to try aU manner ^ sensation, and 
bad oooMXHtted many foUieai in order to expertenoe the 
sensation wMch followed theift. He liked te he pointed 
oat as » remarkable mim, an objeel of wonder, Mid as he 
has already said himself^ he ra^ev Mked when the news- 
pap^re attacked him. Ahogether, it must be owned that 
Tyrene^s was noi a rery lahj nature. But it was very 
lorable, brave, and true. It kept amid whatever fblly a 
oortam boyish freshness aroviid it. His heart was capable 
of deep and strong einoti<m, capabie even, when he least 
knew it, of passionate love. He was very true in his own 
io^ulsive way to his eosmtry, and what be believed to be 
lier cause. He was sure to be very true to the woman he 
loved, and he now knew that he had found her. 

Therefore his sense of disappointment with his career 
never brought up any thought of rogret for his renuncia- 
tion (^ it to win his wife. But he lelt that if he could 
have pursued it with h^, it would have given it and life, 
and perhafvs even her, a new charm. He would have liked 
to biing her, his wife, down to the Lakes' Gallery, and 
leave l»r Uiere while a debate went on, and come up every 
aowaad then to exchange a word mth her, and when the 
debate w9A over take her to some brilliant drawing-room 
where oiever asMi witty men and women talked of such 
thwgs^ He wosdd have liked to take her to the Opera, 
aalihe ihonght how oitanunig she would look on home- 
back in ^e Row. He thongfat "Wfth a glow of personal 
I>ridet ^nd deli^rt of the sensation her heatty and her 
bright ways eould not but create everywhepe. He bad 
seen nxost of the beautiful women ef Belgravia and the 
I^aabourg St. Germain and the Faubourg St. Honor6, and 
tte vewed that there was none like Jezmie*— none. He 
would J»Te Hked to take bar to Ivelaod, wiiere the peas 
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ants in the fields positively worship beauty and youth, and 
where the name of Tyrone would be like a coronet set on 
Jennie's brow. All this be would have liked dearly. 

Now there was a possible way — a way easily available— 
by which all this might be secured. Tyrone had many 
times been gently — ever so delicately and gently — sounded 
by unofficial persons known to be in the confidence of the 
Government. Vehemently as he had often opposed the 
ministers, sharply as the ministerial prints had criticized 
him, yet he had given good help to the Government by his 
discouragement of Fenianism and other wild movements on 
the part of his countrymen. It was conveyed to him that 
the Government would not be unwilling to mark their sense 
of his services ; it was not conveyed to him, but it was the 
fact all the same, that the Government would be glad to 
buy him off, and get him out of the way for the future, be- 
cause he was as likely any day to prove an enemy as a 
friend, and he was a ready and brilliant debater. Of course 
no Government official hinted anything to him. Thingfs 
are not done in that broad and clumsy way, entangling 
both parties in an equally uncomfortable responsibility. 
No ; a private friend of the Prime Minister, who usually 
sat on the back benches, and hardly ever took part in the 
debate, being understood to have no political views of any 
distinctness, took the arm of Tyrone one evening, and 
walked' up Whitehall and along Pall Mall and St. James 
Street, and talked of things in general, and in the course 
of the talk put a seemingly careless question or two. Ty- 
rone quite understood all this, and knew that he had only 
to give a satisfactory answer, and something would soon be 
offered to him. There are plenty of Commissionerships oi 
this, that, and the other which don't take men out of Lon- 
don, to whom London is a condition of existence. Now 
with twelve or fifteen hundred a year fixed and certain, a 
man of assured position may live pleasantly in London, and 
find society open its drawing-rooms to himself and his wife, 
although they are known to be poor when compared with 
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their neighbors. Between a secure fifteen Imndred a year 
and a more or less damaged and precarious three hundred 
a year, the difference is considerable. 

Tyrone, however, did not return any answer. He was 
quite determined that come what might he would not forfeit 
his independence. 

Rumors of a disagreeable kind began, however, to find 
their way into some of the papers. There was a Liberal 
evening journal which always girded at Liberal ministers 
and measures, and this very evening it came out with a 
pungent and agreeable little paragraph intimating that 
the Gk>vemment were supposed to intend to offer a Colonial 
Governorship to Mr. Tyrone, M. P., ** a gentleman who is 
ssud to be in the full confidence of the Fenians, and in con- 
stant communication even now with their leaders." The 
moment Tyrone entered the lobby of the House, his friend 
Captain Cadsby asked him if he had seen the paper, and 
put it into his hand. Tyrone looked annoyed. 

That night he had a notice on the paper which contains 
the programme of the evening's business, ^ to call attention 
to the arrest and imprisonment of General Charette, a 
Frenchman by birth, and a naturalized citizen of the United 
States of America ; to ask whether the opinion of the Law 
officers of the Crown had been taken as to that arrest and 
detention, and to move for all papers and correspondence 
bearing on the subject.'' Tyrone was anxious to do some- 
thii g for Charette, and was seriously of opinion that the 
wisest thing the Government could do would-be to let the 
cosmopolitan conspirator go his way. The Fenian panic 
was full on just then ; the arrest of this man had excited 
some attention, and given to the supposed conspiracy a 
stamp of telrible reality. For General Charette was no 
raw Irish peasant with a rusty gun playing at rebellion. 
He had commanded many a barricade, screamed with his 
shrill voice over many a battlefield. Charette meant fight- 
ing and blood anyhow. His name had long been familiar 
to the English public, and to find him arrested for coinplic- 
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ity in a Fenian conspiraoy altered Ike wliole ehanidter ot 
the thing to an EngHsh m|nd as oompietel^F as if a saburbaa 
resident seeing his garden inyaded by a pack of strange 
dogs, and going £or his oane to driye them out, w«re to dis 
cover that a panther was in their midst. 

The House was therefore a good deal interested, and 
even excited, w^ea Tyrone rose. Tiie siglit of the foil 
baches and eager faces adrred him, and he spoke well. 
He was «ot an orator, bnt be stood well up amw^ t^ tm 
Qnd class men (there are only at most three or £Mir menbera 
tM the Hoiae o£ Commons who rise Mttinstij abore second 
diaas) ; his voioe was admirable, Ips manner eaay and grace- 
ful. He generally struck oat fone brilliant spaiUes as he 
went along ; and when he understood a subject, eouid i^ak 
oi^itally OB the spur of the moment He Butde bis pleft 
moderately bat efieotively, He argued tbat Ohfurette was 
DOt an iSaglish subject, and that the only reason for. assum- 
ing him to hare any connection with Irish rebellion was 
found in speeches delivered by him in tiie United States. 
Finallyi Tyrone urged Uiat the Fenian movement had cel» 
l^psodi and that the wisest policy on the part of the Qor- 
emiiieiit would be that of a magnanimous fbrbeltranoe. 

The Attomey'^neral was put up to aoawer, whiefa 1^ 
did very dryly. The arrest was perfectly law&l. For^ga 
citizens hftd no more light ^o coBooot rebellions ojt British 
soil against the British Sovereign than an fin^ish subject 
oopld hATO. He assured the House that the conspiracy was 
by no melons of the trivial and harmless character whicii 
the Hone^abb Member {Tyrone) had aa^bed to it. The 
GoYemmeat was thoroughly infonaeii as to its extent and 
ohaiiaotery and moal o£ its promatinrs and patroas. Hs 
declared hiBss^ much surprised that the Honomlde Mem* 
ber should profess such an igaoranoe of iiks aatnm aad ax- 
tent. 

This was an evident thrust at Tyrone. The House 
understood it by the light of the newspaper paragraph 
already mentioned, and oheered with vehimience. 
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TTj) tole A Tory niember of tiie deiepest Blue and Orange 
tinge — a huge, heavy, hippopotamus-like man, with a cor 
rugated face, iron-grey whisters, arid a harsh voice ; . an 
honest bigot arid 6turd;^ blockhead of Conservatism. This 
gentleman H^^^n k violent assault upon Tyrone, and 
ctal-ged hiiri, iri boisterous words, with being an ally and 
ptoiidter o? tte t'etiian niovement. Not many other mem- 
bers 8f the HbiisS ^otild tave made so broad a charge on 
sticli if^nd^t eviderice, but the iccusation being made, was 
lotidly fifieef ed. , ^ 

T^drie kept ^Imtelf |)^rfectly cool, and when liis time 
for reply came, he simply declared that he had, so far from 
encouraging Fenianism, always dorie his best to persuade 
hiS cotfntrymen iiot to risk their lives and disturb the peace 
of tii^ cbtintry In & niovement which^— here hie paused, and 
let Ms words coifie bui with deliberation and distinct- 
nfefed— " yfldcU w^k i^6 utterly hopeless.'* 

A loud and ^ligry outburst from many parts of the 
Hbilse followed the Cordis. Most inembers had expected 
sometiihig qtiite Siflereril>^something like a strenuous con- 
demnation of the pririciples of Fenianism. Many nien liked 
Tyr<>'^^> were sorry to see hini under any kind of cloiid, and 
woiitS hive he^td ^ith pleasure froni his lips si frank dec- 
laration agatinist the spirit iaiiid objects of all seditious con- 
spiracies. They were disappointed and angry when the 
peculiar words lie used, and the peculiar emptasis he gave 
td them, seemed id convey tl\e idea that rebellion would 
hkve his sympatfiy if it had a good cliarice of success. 
Therefore the Hbu6e clairiored against Tyrone, who, having 
said all h^ wantied to sajr, sat down witli an appearance of 
perfect coinposure. 

In ttuth, however, the young chief was not composed, 
but was glowing with anger. The ^ords he had used were 
the offspring of a bitter impulse. He thought the House 
was disposed to treat him ungenerously, and he therefore 
chose the fonri of words which he held most likely to create 
a storm. Fo* he^ wstfe, as i^e know, resolutely set against all 
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manner of rebellious projects on principle, but Ke was in no 
humor to admit that now. 

A leading member of the Government rose, and in a 
kind and conciliatory tone expressed his regret that the 
Honorable Member should have inadvertently made use of 
a form of expression which conveyed to the House an idea 
which he was sure the Honorable Member never intended to 
convey. The Minister opposed the motion which bore upon 
the release of Charette, but implied that although Tyrone's 
speaking again would not be quite in order, yet he was sure 
the House would gladly listen to a few words of explana* 
tion. 

The House cheered again. 

Tyrone offered no word of explanation. He merely 
touched his hat in acknowledgment of the courtesy of the 
Minister, and remained seated and sullen. The House 
roared anew, and the division bell was rung. The vote was 
taken, the motion made by Tyrone was negatived by an 
overwhelming majority, and Tyrone sauntered out into the 
..obby, feeling a little like an outlaw — like one, at all events, 
whose political career is closing forever. 

He avoided, although with seeming carelessness and 
inadvertence, everybody whom he knew. He saw grave 
and elderly members, who, he felt perfectly certain, were 
hurrying up to advise him and remonstrate with him, and 
he kept his eyes resolutely turned away, and passed on. 

There is a common type of member of Parliament who 
assumes that the object and business of every man in the 
House is to get a place with a salary, or a seat in the Gov 
emment, or a Peerage. Members who belong to this pat 
tern discuss every event and everybody's conduct with re« 
gard to this grand object. They are of a piece with the 
women who discuss every unmarried woman's conduct and 
life solely as her chancd^ of a husband are thereby affected. 
They are generally pleasant and good fellows, quite honor- 
able in their private dealings, but they have lived too long 
in Parliament to retain any sense of the romantic in cod 
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Dection wit^ it. Indeed, one cannot wonder at that : the 
men wlio have any romance left in them in connection with 
Parliament might generally at any given time drive home 
together in one carriage. Bat, on the other hand, these 
lew are the men who in the end control the Parliament 
and the country. Average and Commonplace seem to 
have it all their own way, but the Romantic and the Ec- 
centric are meanwhile moving the world. 

A ^oup of the Average and Commonplace was col- 
lected near the side entrance for members in Westminster 
HalL 

" What a confounded fool Tyrone has made of himself," 
said Mr. Shavers, M. P. " The Government never can do 
anything for him now. He must be devilish hard up 
Can't imagine what he lives upon.'* 

" Oh, Tyrone's right enough,** Mr. Wynter, M. P., re- 
plied ; " he's going to marry an American woman with lota 
of money. He's going out of politics altogether. These 
good-looking Irish fellows always marry women with 
money.'* 

"Ay ay — ^that's it then, is it? I thought he could 
hardly be such a fool as to throw away his last chance ; 
for the Government would certainly have done something 
for him, only for to-night's business.** 

"All play-acting — ^to-night's business,'* Mr. Wynter 
tfententiously remarked ; for he prided himself upon know- 
ing everything and seeing through everybody; "it was 
done to please the American woman. She was in the la- 
dies' gallery ; I saw her. She thinks it fine to talk Fenian- 
ism and Republicanism, and all that kind of rot. Tyrone 
knows what he's about, I tell you.** 

A great Minister passed out Be was a man with a 
deepy-lined and wasted paie face, and dark brown eyes 
that glowed like those of a stag. The Minister was in 
conversation with another, and they, too, talked of Tyrone. 

** I am sorry he lost his temper," said the man of ge- 
nius; " for I know he was betrayed into saying or hinting 
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more than h« me^nt^ I like him ; I think thet*6^d a ^eat 
deal in him. He had spirit and brains, and I have iMplicit 
faith in him. I don't know of any one Who could S6rve us 
better in Ireland, if he dnly would put a little mote faith 
in wu Suefa a man h» he might stand between Ireland and 
Fcniamsm.^ 

«*But they say hA Is in some stJtt of rdatioiisliip witt 
the Fenians." 

"Oh, no— ttOiweftW. Didn't yotl h^af hhn tO-Mght? 
He said he was aot." 

The great Minister knew when to believe the word 6t i 
man, in clefianee of appearances dnd evidences. Th^ fac- 
ulty is one of tiie prtirileges of genius, ahd catitldt h6 ad- 
quived^ or giii tip^ 



CHAPTER XXII. 



REAL life then had come upon Jennie. The real world, 
of which she had so often dreamed as she rocked in the 
branehet^ her tree, had found her. It had come to her, 
as it comes to most of us, in a bewilderment between agony 
and joy. S^ could not yet quite realised th6 truth that she 
had lost a fisher and found a lover. The evening after 
Tyrone left hef was On^S of anxiety such as she had nev^ 
felt before; of torturing thought and suspense, and elation 
and doubts It would be needless to say that die hardly 
slept that night« There was so much tO decide, and no one 
to help her in the decision ! That is a fiftrange moMent in 
the life of a youttg Woman, When she feels that her Whole 
future depends on Tfes or No ; and sh^ knows at the sartie 
time that there is no soul living on whom she could rely for 
counsel or heip^ Such a crisis makes or mars a character. 
Now the first moment when Jennie made up her mind 
^o aot for herself, wlQk a flash of mental r^vl^w &ie whht 
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ow&r the two or three possibilities of counsel which life bad 
Ifft to her, ^u4 she dismisae4 them 9fi impossible. She knew 
t^at if she spoke to her sister» Alicia would urge her to re* 
fu9^ Mr. Tyrone on the mere ground of their dead father'« 
dread of him. She knew^ too^ that if she were to consult 
]!4rs, Granger, her gopd Aunt Lucy would earnestly ufge 
tte marriage, just because, T^oi]^ was a i»an of position 
and in " spciety.** 

" I must go^ my owu vay--^I must w^lk alone,** she 
tliought to hersi^lf. **I think J fed like a young ki»g, 
afraid <rf my po^tion-wbut oh, so piroud of it 1 " And J^»* 
i4e Mniled apwd sparkling tears. 

Ip'or there was. a perfeot ijuto^ticatiou of holiness and 
of pride, submerging all her recent sorrow and huxuUatiiOQ 
for the hour, in the knowledge that Tyrone loved her. -She 
iAm.pst thought it waa a siu against theb memory of bet 
farther t€^ feel ^o haj?py> while he lay so nawly in Us grave* 
'^5ut I gan't Wp U— ^ can't help it^" the girl c^ied pasr 
sionate^yi **be i« wy hero, and I so love himj a»d I »ev«r 
thought he cQu^ love me I I wQoder why h^ dpea V>v^ 
me?" 

She never for a mom^ent seemed to think of doubting 
Tyrone's constancy. AH the teaching and warning which 
shQ had received upon tUs, head had been, thrown away 
upon her. She had th^ P»oat perCe<^t £»ith in hinw, Bi^ 
whi^ sbe>had to Xhwk ef was this^ Kaw al the moHient h» 
was poor^ ^id she was, as she thought, still poorer^>-what 
would be right fbj her to do with regard to him, and for 
bis sake ? Would it be right \o ask him to wait—to offer 
to wait :5or him^r-until better times should ceme ? And 
i|uppose iu, the meauwhijle one- or othei^ should die? Or 
ought she for Uii sako nefhse hini poin^blankj and so se# 
kkn £»ee^ and \e^ things go with her as they would? 
Ought she to save his career and his prospects, from her- 
self? Or should she brave all and tell him she was de- 
voted to hixn, heart and sour, and would marry him, or die 
for him, whenever he phased?: "Does he h>Ye me ae I do 
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him, I wonder ? " she thought. " Do men ever love in that 
way? Is any woman worth sacrificing a career for to 
them ? Am I but an accident or an episode to him, and 
he all in all to me ? *' If she could only know this, one 
way or the other, then she would know how to act. The 
real world seemed terribly trying. But still her heart was 
filled with delight and pride, for she had been recalled out 
of the deepest depths to hear that her hero loved her. 

At last she found council where she might have found 
it first — -just in the inspiration of her own heart. She' 
wrote a letter to Tyrone, and went out next morning early 
. herself and dropped it in the post. She dropped it into a 
pillar post-office near the Marble Arch, and before dropping 
it ^ she looked at the address again and again, and seemed 
almost afraid, and then blushed, and seeing somebody com- 
ing, assumed a resolute bearing, and let the letter fall into 
the box as if it were just an ordinary fragment of corre- 
spondence. Then she hurried away into Hyde Park, and 
breathed for awhile the morning air there, and could hear 
her own heart beating, and was sad for very joy and hum- 
ble for very pride. 

This was the letter which came to Tyrone that noon :— 

" My Dsab Mb. Tybonb,— I have thought it all over. I only 
know that I love you, and have loved you since the first night I saw 
yon, and I am so proud and happy to know that you care for ma. 
After that, what is the use of saying more ? I could never again 
love any one — any one but you. May we not, then, be true to each 
other for a little, and let this be known to each other only ? You 
will have faith in me, "and I shall never doubt you. Then I shall 
not feel that I am a dog and a hindrance to you, and I shall not 
blame myself, and shall try to be more worthy of you and of happU 
uess, and you will be the more free to begin that new brave life you 
spoke of. From my heart I believe this is the best for us, and the 
only right thing for me to do. Come and tell me soon you think so 
too, for I would do nothing of which you do not. approve. Yon arq 
my hero, and I love you so devotedly. 

" Ever, my dear Mr. Tyrone, yours, 

" jENSnS ASFAB. 

•* Maurice Fitzhugh Tyrone, Esq., M. P. " 
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The letter miglit have seemed cold to othert ; it did not 
Beem so to Tyrone. By the light of his sympathetic and 
generous nature, he read its very soul. He saw the deep 
self- suppressing love struggling through it — ^the love tha^ 
"would fain keep itself back, lest it might impede or fettei 
the beloved object, 

" JennieJ'' said Tyrone half aloud, in his now lonely 
room, "I will make myself worthy of your pure and sweet 
nature if Heaven only help me ; and you shall never regret 
your confidence and your love." Perhaps he grieved at 
that moment, in his impetuous way, that he had no sacri- 
fice to make, and no danger to encounter for her. But life 
was henceforth a new thing for him. 

It was not easy just then to see Jennie alone, and 
Tyrone was particularly anxious that she should not be 
exposed to any remark of any kind while she remained un- 
der Mis. Lorn's roof. Still he did contrive to have a few 
words with her, and two successive mornings early did 
these levers have a delightful ramble of an hour's duration 
in the more secluded parts of Hyde Park — ^indeed long be- 
fore even a " solitary horseman" had broken thft stillness of 
the vacant ride. Tyrone and Jennie had long, long talks, 
Tyrone talking the more, and Jennie listening with delight. 
There was a delicious joy to her in the mere sound of her 
lover's voice, wholly apart from the meaning of his words. 
Tyrone, it may be acknowledged, was delighted to pour 
forth his whole soul and all his plans, projects, and hopes 
into th€ ear of so dear and devoted a listener. This was 
the fresliest and most exquisite sensation life had yet given 
to him, and he drank it in greedily. 

He was full of hope and confidence. He was going 
over immediately for a few days to Ireland to see what 
could be done there in the way of retrieving his property. 
A month ago he had believed it utterly impossible to ex- 
tract any wreck or remnant worth saving from the ruin 
into which things had fallen ; but now he was full of faith 
»nd courage — certain that something could be done— con 
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vinced that he ku^v the way, au<^ coul^ pod ^he persona 
to do it. AnyhoWj he was going to look into 5^11 tU$t. 
His mind was taiot quite clear as to whether he would go in 
for the English Bar, and give up the House, pr try to set- 
tle down in Ireland and live as a modest gentleman* Jen- 
nie, however, he declared, should have a share i^ the dec3^ 
ion of these points. 

As for Jennie, she was t90 b^wll^ep^!?^ ?^^ ^^usz^ed ^>y 
the light of the oe\y and 9t^ange telatioi^hip ^ftyee^ aer 
hero and herself to be^ able ^9 encoijnter the d^S9^8sioi^ 9^ 
any such practical prol^l^na^. She felt aliT^PS^ ai^ if ^he \qA 
been suddenly turned into 1^ goddei^^. On pne P9i)nt only 
she remained cleiu* and firm. Tyrone, ^^8 for drawing her 
into an open engagement on the sppt— w^s, \o^ fa^t, for 
marrying the first ^ay ^hat publjic r^egja^d, for thede^h 
of her father would allow. He was( fortiped Ipy J^.ayiug 
come suddenly into tl^e ownership o( a thousand pouij^<^^, 
as shall be presently explained^ j^ijd he knew, eyer^^ig^g 
would come right. But Jennie was firm in h,ei^ re,solye 
that nothing should be said or done until he canie back 
from Ireland. She was resolved that until she knew; some- 
what n^ore clear^ tjhai;!, 90W th^t a marriage engagengient 
with her youldj i]^bt be a hindj^nce ^nd a fa^^^^^' ^9i ^^ 
own career, shie yoja^ld pot a«l\ow hiipij tp P^^^gP ^?J9^el? \o 
anything. 

It miglft be that even yet there wouJ,d be si^ csill for a 
sacrifice, and tte sacrifice, if neede<^ she resol^ved slould^ be 
hers. She had grown wo^drously thoughtjful a^nd ijri^e in 
a few days, and indeed $^e could hg.^ve IjijVed, on i|^ ^cgtasy 
for years with the prospex^t of ou^r herp Ijq^ coi^e foi heif afl.d 
take her ^w^ at the end^ of tha^ tiiijae, 

Those were deligj^tful da^s-^tl^e^ y^^ r#98^;^^"^l^; ^^ 
honeymoon of their young passion. They bl^ended^ for JJe^- 
nie the breath of the Hyde Park trees, ^itb her old, Tagne 
dreamings of her Persia, dnce she stopped, Tyroae, an^d 
listening to the niurmur of the boughs, over^ t^eirheadp, 
she told him^ with smiling eye^ in vrhich was ji^t t^f 
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glitter of a a tear,^ tb^t sfae had: fonnd her Persia at last. 
Then she described to bim^ in a few rapid ^prds, the albi* 
EiOD to. her childish dre.amiDgs ; apd she wita glad, to set 
him talking again, for. the spund of hia vojLce. wa0>^d6ligh^ 
which she was jealous to lose. 

Wise people say that a, woman, should uever. (at all 
events before marriage— some adyisei's say evan after) 
allow her Ipver to know tbaliher heart's, uttermost deyu)- 
tion is, wholly given to him.. They sja^. sbft. had^t better 
keep.hin^ always under the imi^ression that there is soma- 
tbing yet left tp win, and that. thus hia, constancy will 
be kept steadily advancing in supposed pursuit of what he 
already ba^ if he only knew it ; as the beetle in the Eastern 
story is induced to keep always mpunting straight up the 
tower wall in fancied pursuit of the savpry butter which ii 
really on his own head. Jennie was an: unwise little girl, 
without any experience in. the.: way of winning or. keeping 
a lover ; and a perverse little girl, who would have da- 
spised any such arts,if they bad been explained to her.. So 
she showed Tyrone her whole heart. If he did not know 
that, she loved him to the very uttermost of. wx>man's capaci- 
ty tp love, he must have been the dullest; or most sc^tical 
of men. The depth and fervor,of her faith sometimes posit 
tively alarmed him. So. he tpld. her- frankly thuaii — 

" Jennie I " They were seated now, for a few. moments 
under one of the. trees, and the soft sunlight of an early 
autumn morning lay on the path before them.. 

She looked up at hinu 

" I am afraid — ^I am afraid you think-too well of me. 
ril do.n;iy best, love, but I am not— ^Heaven, knows I am 
npt— deserving of, all your highopinion.^. K yau are. ever 
disappointed "— 

" Hush ! not a word of that," she said, beseechingly. 
" As if I could be disappointed in you I " 

" Lpve, ypu haven't known me long— you don't know 
what. I have been sometimes; how aould ^rlSvknow any 
thing"— 
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" I want to know nothing — ^I don't care. I know that I 
love you ; i8 not that enough ? " 

" Some time people may try to make you believe— to 
tell you things of me — to make you think of me less highly 
than you do." 

"Let them try,*' said Jennie, with a bright smile; and 
she added quickly, with coloring cheeks, "People have 
tried before now — ^you see with what result. A word or a 
look of reassurance from you will be more to me than the 
tongues of half a world. But don't let us ever talk of such 
things. See, I lay my hand in yours in pledge of my faith 
in you." 

And half playfully, half seriously, she pulled her glove 
off, and laid her bare hand in Tyrone's. The glove fell to 
the ground. Tyrone took it up. 

" May I keep it ? " he asked. 

" Keep it," said Jennie, " until I cease to have faith in 
you." 

Tyrone pressed her hand in his, and he kept the glove. 
Jennie went home that morning with her right hand bare. 

In the ' happy egotism of their talk and their plans, 
Tyrone had not thought of telling Jennie anything about 
his unfoitunatc cousin, whom he had helped to bury at 
Kensal Green, or of the woman, now widowed, whom he 
had come to know so strangely, or of the orphan child 
whom he had pledged himself to protect. Our hero was 
impulsive in most things, and once launched into a certain 
current of emotion or talk, was pretty sure to be carried 
away by it. There was a great deal to be said about 
Jennie, himself, but little time for saying it ; and he was 
going to Ireland almost immediately. Perhaps he shrunk, 
too, from a story which could hardly be told without pro- 
claiming himself as a doer of charitable deeds. So he said 
nothing of the whole affair, and at last the lovers parted- 
Tyrone going one way, Jennie another. Our heroine 
dropped her veil over her glowing cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, and tripped across the Park. Just as the lovers wero 
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JBeparating, Carpenter, Mr. Aspar's faithful old follower, 
crossed their path, and, unseen by them, saw them, and war 
surprised. 



CHAPTER XXin. 



THE days yrent on, and Jennie's position at Mrs. Lom's 
grew more and more unpleasant every day. The first 
painful thing about it was that she had found out her 
friend and benefactress. This was a hard thing for her, 
and she had fought against it stoutly, striving not to see 
any meanness where there was so much generosity, any 
falsehood where there was so much of genuine good im- 
pulse. Nothing hurts the young more than to find out 
that the friend who has served them, and whom they fain 
would love and revere, is not worthy of love or reverence. 
So Jennie battled for Mrs. Lorn in her own heart, and 
would, if she could, have talked down reason and evidence, 
and given truth itself the lie ; but she could not. She had 
quick eyes and clear intelligence, and truth won, of course. 
She saw Selina Lorn as she was — ^mean, trivial, vain, 
cowardly, full of deceits, which she had not the courage to 
push on to- success, weakly sentimental, weakly sensuous, 
full of all the small vices of the South, and with only a 
faint savor of its brilliant virtues. 

Once that Jennie had unlearned her faith and reverence 
for Mrs. Lorn, she became perhaps unreasonably impatient 
of the weaknesses of the latter. When nobody in partic i 
lar was expected, Selina loved to lie in bed half the day. 
Now, our energetic maiden detested women who lay in bed 
half the day. Mrs. Lorn would send for Jennie, and beg 
that she would come and talk to her ; and Jennie would 
find her lying on her embroidered pillow, with her hair 
about her shoulders, dividitig her attention between a 
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French novel, Tfhich she, held in. her hand, ap^ ^ ^^9^* ^® 
placed that she could study her OTv;n looks s^ she lay iii 
bed. Her talk always took its tone from the bool^ sjxe had 
last been reading, and she never read a strong and healthy 
book of any kind. She would one day be weakly sentimen- 
tal, another day full of languid cynicism, and hints about 
the unreality of everybody's goodness. She would tire 
Jennie out on Monday with weajk religionism— if such a 
word may be used — with yearnings for the cloister and 
heaven, and penitence for past fiivdlity ; ai^d, perhaps on 
:he following Wednesday sh^ would, tell Jennie, with a 
manner pro vokingly complacent and egotistical, that she 
believed she had been bom with a contempt for the, world's 
superstitious faiths. She had an evident inclms^fioi^, too, 
for the study of what I venture to call, -^ithoiit ajjusipn to 
Hrs. Crowe, the night side of nature — thc^t is to say, all thei 
hidden and ignoble tendencies of humfin weakj^ess and 
passion. She liked to take little nienta^ peeps at Sin, and 
to hint mysteriously that ISTature, had not many secriBts 
fpm her. Most of her allusions in thjs direction, l^ow^eyer, 
were thrown away upon Jennie, who so obyioi^sly apd- 
blankly failed to understand them, that at last Mj9, Loru, 
ceased to throw them away. 

Mrs. Lorn talked a good deal of. her, early conquests and. 
flirtations, and gave Jennie lengthy and effusive account^, 
of the men who were in love with her, and, T\rhpm sl^^^ ^?ed. 
to set half w;ild with her coquetry, which, according to the! 
humor of the day, she now declared, that she deeply regrjetr 
ted, and anon vowed. that it was the only, way to deal j with 
men, whose sufferings every woman of spirit mu^t enjoy. 
All this was insufferable to Jennie, or nearly so ; and at 
last, by dint of hearing stories told to her in quite di%rent 
ways, she found out that, l^er friend was a liar and^had a. 
bad memory. Must the truth be spoken, by the time 
Jennie was in the house a month, she entirely despisje^ a^d; 
almost detested her benefactress. 

Now in. this, Jeunie^ was a little uiireaspniQ^le. T^re^ 
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was nothing really rejy bad about poor Selina- She wa^ 
only a badly-brought-up, vain, sentimental, and weakly? 
mendacious woman, cursed with just braina enough to set 
her playing at intellect^ and a bond slave to her eyes aad, 
Sfhoulders. A dozen times a day she was pathetiq.about^ 
nothing, only to give eflfect to those eyes, and cynical 
merely to draw up, display, and l^t fall those, diouklers. 
She might have been a much more endfira]ble,womai^.if she 
had had dull eyes and a scraggy nec]^ She wa^ capably 
as we have seen, of generous impulse, ai^d even o^ great 
sacrifice. But, unluckily for Jennie, the, present tin^e gave 
Mrs. Lorn no chance of, dpiug anythipgin that way, and. 
only bier most idle and^ triviaji. qualities had a chance of 
showing theqiiselves. 

Mrs. Lorn was, of course, ajiways the heroine of h£|r,9Wt|i 
8,tones. To do her justice, she? 4^*7^ P*!^*^^:^^^®^ ^ •" 
virtuous heroine; and virtuous she doubtl^ was^ in th^ 
vulgar sense of the word. Bpt h^r^ wasa virtu^ which, 
liked to put itself, or at, least imagine itself, in situation^ 
where it looks as suspicious and out of plape as the hones^ 
man in the closet of Dr. Caius. Mrs. Lorn had many sto- 
ries of her triumphant fi4elity to her husband, who Tf as sa 
much older than herself— of the wild, homage, which was 
offered to her, the. temptations she h^d^ resisted, the battles, 
sieges, and fortunes through which, her virtue had passed* 
uninjured. Now, we defy the hest-iptentioned wooxan in. 
the world to tell this sort of thing to a pure-minded; girl, 
(if it were possible that tl^e best-intentioned W0I]f^a^ coi;ild 
do so), without making herself seem a little impure ii^ the, 
eyes of that girl, and awakening in her breast a, feeding of 
something like disgust. Th^n.Mrs. Lorn began to hint a^ 
something dreadfully mysterious about Colonel Quenti^ ;^ 
to express a^ secret fear of him, and to hint at the possibil- 
ity . of being rescued from his power by some devoted 
friend. For the Southern lady often thought to herself 
that it w;ould be a good thing if she could persuade Jennie^ 
to use her evident influence over Philip Quentin to get 
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back her letters for her, and she was trying to open th« 
way to a proposal of this kind. 

A change, too, was coming over Theodore in Jennie^s 
eyes. The boy stayed at home mnch more than he had 
been accustomed to do, and hung about Jennie and his 
mother, apparently not caring to go anywhere else. He 
and Jennie very often breakfasted together, and he would 
insist on bringing a book to the table and reading out long ' 
passages for her, growing quite animated as he read, and 
gesticulating vehemently. He seemed to have grown 
much less ^'mannish'' and fast in his ways, and at the 
same time more thoughtful. But what Jennie's quick eyes 
observed with most regret was, the manner in which he 
sometimes fixed an odd, wondering, doubtful gaze upon 
his beautiful mamma; He seemed to be inquiring within 
himself as to the identity of the real mamma of the present 
with the ideal mamma of the past. Sometimes he evi- 
dently winced, when some little maternal meanness would 
display itself, and there were days when he took his moth- 
er's caresses rather coldly. 

He liked the mornings best of all when he and Jennie 
had breakfast t6te4-t^te, and he declaimed to her from 
Tennyson, whose "classic things — Tithonus, and TJlysses, 
and all that lot,'' he did not think much of ; but whose 
"Locksley Hall," and "Maud," he was wild about. Also, 
he read the " Bringing of the Good News," by Browning; 
and he revelled in Macaulay's " Lays of Ancient Rome," 
whereof he could repeat whole yards, until Lara Porsena 
of Clusium became as familiar a morning sound to Jennie's 
ears as the postman's knock. For herself, she felt the 
deepest affection for the boy ; and sometimes watched with 
alarm his suddenly flushing cheek, dreading that perhaps 
there were some hints of consumption showing themselves, 
but not in the least suspecting the real truth. She petted 
him more and more every day, for she saw with deep pain 
that his mother's defects were beginning to touch him. 

Above all things, Theodore still hated Colonel Quientin. 
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"I say, Jennie, what brings that cad here?** he asked 
one day, abruptly. 

" What cad, Theodore ? Such slang 1 ^ 

*' That fellow — you know — ^Quentin fellow ! I wouldn't 
have such beastly cads about my house if I was mamma." * 

" But he's a very old friend of your mamma's." 

" I don't care ; I wouldn't have such friends. I hate 
him ! Tell you what, so does Tyrone," 

Jennie blushed slightly. 

** Why do you hate him, dear — and why does Mr. Ty- 
rone?" 

" Well, perhaps Tyrone don't exactly hate him — ^I dare 
say he doesn't think such a fellow worth hating — ^but he 
doesn't like him — any one can see that. You don't like 
him, Jennie, do you ? " 

" I think I do, Theodore. He is very friendly, and he 
talks very well." 

" Let me catch him trying any of his talk on me, that's 
all." 

Jennie smiled, for Colonel Quentin always ignored 
Theodore's existence,^ after he had once gone through a for- 
mal shake-hands, and she had often observed how Theo- 
dore's pride and sense of manhood revolted against such 
treatment. The boy was often positively rude to his 
mother's old friend ; but Quentin only seemed amused at 
this. 

Now, the truth was, that Jennie had really come to 
like Quentin's visits and his conversation. He exerted all 
his skill to please her, and he saw that the best way to 
please her was by a simple straightforward manliness. He 
never paid her any compliments, he never talked nonsense, 
or conmM)n-place, or the ordinary visitor's small talk to her. 
In the scented, effeminate, almost sickening atmosphere 
which hung round the place, his coming, now that Tyrone 
was away, brought the only sensation of strong and simple 
manhood. He talked to Jennie quite differently from his 
manner of conversing with Mrs. Lorn. > When he spoke to 
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t^ former, it w^, always f^if he li^ould^ say, " I find in yon 
a clear and healthly intelligence with which a man'Siinay 
frankly exchange genuine ideas." There was something 
decidedly pleasing apd flatteriiig in thi^, even to a girl aa 
•* free front egotism and, vanity as our Jeuinie. Perhaps, too, 
the first thing, whiph i^ttract^d, ^e^nnie's attention t|Q him 
wa§ the c^m a^d f^riendly way in. Tf hich he seepapd to 
recognize all the litt^Q. wealp^saes . and, mes^nessc^s, of Mxs., 
Lorn. He seamed to have for.^ tl^em the pity, l^f^frcon- 
temptuonsy h^U*pi^^>^l<^tipgy of i^. strong gei^nine. nfiUire. 
Anyhow, Jennie's atmosphere was now enfeebling-rrh^ 
strengthened it; grjBy s^nd dull, and he l^rigl^tiei^ed it. 
Therefore, she owed him some gratitude;. 

Ope 4?^y fiihe ha<j insist^d.on thanking him for tbe> book- 
case he had sent her. He stopped her abruptly and almostt 
roughly ; but there is^sometifnea tp high-spirited, won^an a 
mysterious touch of flattery in the bluntnesa which, rai^ 
them above>the level of babies, who are only tajkedfto in 
pretty, soothing, and broken language. 

"Oh, that litjtlethii^g'? Iti's. not: worth, spea^g^ six 
words abputi, and I sent i^j tp you becauae it is. re^ly 
yours, and as. one, f^end might send on a thipg Ipst by 
another. I an[i not what, people, call a^ ladyX naw> , M}si 
Aspar-; if I ever, was^ anythinj^ of thc^kind^ I haye. quit^Pr 
outgrown it." 

" I hate what people call a lady's man," said Jeuni^ 
bluntly, " and L don't t^inli;,you ever could have been any 
thing of the kind," She could not help lookhig upon lu^i 
dark, stern face, wftl> it;s. deqp:8et eyes. Quentin's gl^mA 
caught her, and she almost colored. 

"Well, no," he replied ; " and I never cared; for paying- 
compliments to women, or for tailing ni\ich, to women. who 
liked compliments. I like to talk to you becauii»e you don't 
care about such things." 

" Isn't that in itself rather a pretty compliment, Coloiiiiel 
Quentin?" , 

"IfLit?; if^r^psi^^is. Bat Ijdldn^t^uiewJti aftd.I.al 
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»nce apoJiog^^e. I think I h^ye b^en for alopg tim^ some- 
I^)l9^ 9f a mifiogpiisty bepause I was crossed in love.** 

" In^e^d ? I should i^ever have thought " — 

'^Th^t any woman poold have the h^ar^ to crosa so 
fe^^inating a?*— 

^f "Spy^ said Jennie, smiling a,t his brnsqae sarcasm, ^ I 
didn't mean that at alL*' 

" Ttat I coijld feyl the ^epd^r ^m9tiQn, then ? '* 

9 But I ^4- Jt dwg to n^y ^^v^ecjt^eairt— ^ the %(^ old 
English plLp^§ Tfa§H-ui^til t|i\e wo^ld and th^ devil canri^^ 
h^r aiv^y fron; i^e. I y*? W^A^Y W ^^e. J ^an hardly 
believe how t conld ever hs^ve been such an idiot, but so 
it 'Vf a4. W^ wer0 pledged to each oth^r for eternity at 
least — ^for eternity tp b^gin with, and a? long a,fter as might 
be. Well, she Id^fc n^e, and I waa taken prisoner in the war 
and cjapp^d into, Libby Pi;iaojP, in Richmoi^d. Did you 
ever h.e^i: 9f it ? ** 

" Qb, yes,'*, s^-i^ J^ipftift ?oftly. 

";W€j9UffiBred the^, good Gk>dl The tim^ went on, 
but V)ng b^ore I Ijiad got into prison my * fiaus^ true love* 
was. inairried. I went mad for a whil^, then I recovered. 
IS^ow^ { thank l^er. from the bottom of my heart every time 
I see h^Xf What shojild ^ ^ave done if the popr creature 
ha4 ren^iaine^ tru^ %i^d. maijried me ? ** 

" Thei^ yoi; are, npt ifo^^ ? '* 

" Sorry ? I ci^n't i^^g^e wbat even ^hen I could have 
i|ee9 in bei^ I^ot^ a ba-d little ^hing a-t all — very good in 
9ome ways, \>^% su^h 9; fool.'* 

'^ J^ shp still Ijiving ? *' a^k^d Jennie, for want of any- 
thing else to say. 

** StiUf Uving.? Mi^a Asp^i"> sh(B is, our friend Mrs, Lorn. 
You may la^ugh at n;ie i^ ypu like, and, as v^pk *s you like I 
I decl£M*o to, you that I once thought her the most gloripi^s 
and gifted creature in al^ the world I Well^ thank Heaven 1 
she didn't many me, But she is a kind-hearted- T^oman, 
with gpod^ purpose^ and a weak nature, and I have a gei^ 
nine regard for her, and we are good friends." 
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" She speaks highl j of yow," said Jennie, warmly. 

" And I don't speak badly of her, do I ? I alwuyii 
prove myself her friend. But I began all this by talking 
of my want of courtliness. Well, you reminded me some- 
how of her as she was — ^I don't know why, for you are ever 
feo much better-looking, and in fact quite different, and so I 
got into all this burst of confidence." 

Mrs. Lorn presently came in, and the confideace closed. 
But Colonel Quentin had succeeded thus far, that a kind of 
unavowed friendship and fraternity began to grow up grad- 
ually between Jennie and himsel£ Jennie began to look 
forward to his visits with a sort of half-weary pleasure. He 
'was a relief, at Ifsast, from Mrs. Lorn. 

The worst of that lady, however, was to come. She be- 
gan to pour out upon Jennie the effusive confessions of her 
love for Tyrone, and her hopes that she might yet bring 
him to ask for her hand, and consent to be made rich by 
her. Jennie found it hard to endure this, and Mrs. Lorn 
saw her vexation, and though not a very malignant woman, 
was greatly delighted with it. Little as she knew of the 
real state of affairs, she was clear enough as to Jennie's con- 
dition of mind with regard, to Tyrone. She had never for- 
gotten the blush of the girl's face and the droop of her eyes 
on the day of the Greenwich dinner ; and she had never 
forgiven Jennie for what she considered her audacity. Now 
that she had an easy way of punishing Jennie, she enjoyed 
it highly. Especially it gratified her to hint that Tyrone 
loved her, that only his pride kept him from asking her to 
marry him, and that he and she secretly understood each 
other. All this Jennie of course knew to be false, and yet 
it angered her to hear it. 

Selina was going to a dinner-party one evening, and 
Jennie was summoned to share a preliminary cup of tea 
with her in Mrs. Lorn's own boudoir. Mrs. Lorn was in one 
of her moods of languid cynicism this evening. 

" I don't know why I go to these places, Jennie," sh« 
said. " I don't care about the people, nor they about me, 
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hlj hostess in especial hates me^ I know, because she thinks 
I flirted with her husband — which I didn't dear" — 

" Oh, no ; I am sure you didn't," said Jennie, quite sin- 
cerely and earnestly. 

" Of course not — ^at least with any meaning or malice — 
except just a little, perhaps, to annoy her and make her 
jealous. The one temptation I never could resist since I 
was at school is the temptation to make women jealous. 
They look so nervous, and hot and funny I You are too 
good for all that, and then you are too young. You 
haven't seen the world yet. Wait until your turn comesi 
Those bright eyes, darling, will torment many a woman be- 
fore long." 

" I would rather a great deal be blind, or have only one 
eye," said Jennie, " than torment anybody — man or wom- 
an." 

Mrs. Lorn shook her head and drew up her shoulders, 
glancing approvingly at the latter. 

" Girls Begin with good intentions very often," she said, 
** but we all get to be much the same as we go on. But my 
hostess of to-day needn't distress herself on my account— 
her handsome, stupid husband doesn't occupy much of my 
thoughts. Oh, Jennie ! my thoughts are all on him. If I 
had not you to speak to, I must die or go mad. Tell me 
now — ^you are an observant girl, and you have nothing to 
do but observe— don't you think — speak out as plainly as 
you like — don't you think he really cares about me ?" 

" Indeed, Mrs. Lorn, I have never set myself to observe. 
I don't know. I'm the worst person possible. I don't like 
to talk about such things." 

" But you are not angry, dear child ? Oh, I had for- 
gotten all that. You naughty little beauty I Of course I 
know that you made eyes at my handsome Mr. Tyrone, for 
all your demureness." 

"Mrs. Lorn, how can you — ?" Jennie could hardly 
speak. 

"Oh, child, don't let us make any work about it. Da 
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J0^ thiAk I bl^m^ you ? No^ J ; rt WW i^ll quit* feiiv H^ 
told me all ^bout it hiiQS^lf.'* 

" He told you all about wha,% ? Who told you ? " 

Jennie was trembling and pale, but E»b^ spoli^e yev; 
deliberately, fixing her eyes w Mr9. Loru, whf>> hsA npt the 
courage to meet %he ^te^dy 1qo](| but gaise^ ltt b?r 9U]^p^ 
^nd twirle4 one of her irings. 

** Why, Mr, Tyrx)«e, child, of o^Mifse. He h^ eyea^ yai 
](now; and these me^ ar^ a^U th^ Ts^est ^re^tji^pe^. H^ 
told ine tha^ yom w?i?e flusfpos^ t9^ ma^ tovf^ to Mm» bu* 
that of co^rsQ, im^er pr^s^nt cii^cupdsjtan^e^ b^ cp]|l4«'( 
have anytl4n|[ to^ ^o with, it ;. otbww\89, WK^ d^r^ yPV 
might have found yourself playing a dangerous g§me-?r|6r 
you are too sweet an4 in^ocp^t tp t^ig^ of d^Ager^''* 

Jemue w^s QVt tUe pojbi^t pf rising fro9% h^i: cb^ir imd 
giving full vent to her scorn and anger in bitter words tbi^ 
would have ww)h am^ed b§r. b^nefi^tresfr-^fp^tbia yojmg 
woman had a tongue and % t^inpier wbiich wpa^e?^ ore^twe^ 
might fear ; bftt a^ i|h/^ t^^n^ an eye li^e that, of hVt ^sigrj 
£alcpn on B^r^ Lptn, ^nd apted the cowering, mew ^J^psea- 
sion of f^eblp i^pH^ 494 pa}try falsehood th^re^ she. felt 
a^^a^ed of any ^og^r, a^d quietly kept h^ 9ea4 Sh^ 
pnly said, coldly — 

"You jfi^^i bj? mist^Veii, Mi». Lp». lifc', "ifyiKwe i^ 
qnitp i|i|Qapabl^ of oieaniies^ %nd} fi^^eh^d/'' 

Mm. Lo^ W^^ a popr. tr^^Mdator^ pf ptbiei? p^r^l^^ 
emotions, §b^, tho^gfet J[en.^e ww hui»bjed ««d oc^^biB^ 

*'My doa? ,careature"— and ^h^ laHghjed ^¥i^ % Kttle 
pynipaj, ti^kl^r-r" you ^qu\ knpv anytbii^ pf tbesp i^^iii 
even the best of them. They all l^n^ w^ ^eo^ly tbw 
playthings— ah ! ye% evw wh^a, tbey loy^ u^. \ ^resay 
Mr. Tyroue hap fl^y tin^si, tpldj ppopl^ at bift cli^, t^ I 
don't knpw ^here, pl^e^ th^t.-f a^ ia \fi,^^ witfe. hi^ I 
shouldn't wonder at all I know he is £e^ i^pj?^, pe^eptip^ 
but I haye ojitUved the tin^ wbpB» pae exppotp pe^^tion 
in men. I used to think Philip Quentin a hero oncor-J 
used indeed ! Ob, yes ;^ I think it is qi^te Kk^y that Mr. 
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Tyrone h^ ^^Hibiti^a ifid ad a i^aplive at hii eBdrioi wheeTg, 
but I don't mind ; only I take good care wbat letters 1 
HrJrH^ to Mn^, for I bfeliev^ tnen always show to their frieiids 
the letters they ^et fronl wotoeii." 

" I would tiot Miiry a6y inati Vhd Vis m bdsie ^ that,** 
Bt^d Jetiiiie, t^htiVji Th^ft she put do^ ^i lititdsted cup 
ifed tm^ ff6tn Mef ctaifc "I d«nt fefelietfe thefe afi mahy 
men so bad. And I know" — she ebdld hot i^raift from 
^Vifig this pattiiig Shot, %;ti^ slie Vait^d until Mrs: Lorn 
sketild Iwk up aiVd mfeet hfer ejr^ in Order that thci ari-oW 
mtght harre full istfeot^^^4f th<§^ tr^ any dtich inei^, I kkow 
tfaftt Mr. Tyron^ is not biite of them." 

Then sh^ quietly left thfe f oom, aid resolved to leave 
tlfe hotise that f ery ttight. Sh)6 was hurrying to her own 
rocw, doubtle&s td begiii h^r p]^epili*atioiii^ fo^ de|)artur(!i 
with * bttrftt Of tearsi Some seuBitiVe wOiheh, While they 
kiio# that they must havo tho burst of tears Or di^ when 
the agony is on thetn, dan yet keep down the t^nip^t until 
it eliti be allowed to break forth id decent solitude, ^here 
no wbndering or pitying ot pitying eye is oh thein. Jennie 
Was then hasting awky to solitude^ When oh ohe of the oor- 
ridoTs she ehcountered Coloilel Qtieirtittj Who waS just 
bmi^ shoWn iiito the dfawittg-toorii, Where he had si^iiified 
tbjit he wduM wait untH Mrs. Lotn should have finished her 
tte; Qdentin fixed hid glittering eyes upon Jeniiie, and sh^ 
felt a strange cold shiver through her, knoWitig that sh^ 
wai foiind out: 

She gkve Golond Quentiil bet tr^iiabliig haiid^she wis 
doing her best to be quite composed, but the burst of' tearis 
bact to be vestrained fiow somehoW— dnd he led hei- into 
the d#8win^r6o«it They both- stood nestr the ckiinfaey- 
piede. Even then Jehiiie thought, with II dttahge pang of 
pride and paiii,< that there, on that very fioWef of the gaudy 
hearth-rtfg nOw pressed by Qilentin's feet, there stood Ty- 
rone when she entered the rOom that day— the day on 
which he asked her to marry him. 

** Yoti aie tre^Med about somethlfig,^ ifidd Qdesftih^ in 
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his prompt, sharp way ; ^Hhat I can see. Is it anything 
you could tell me?" 

"No, Colonel Quentin — ^indeed it is nothing. I have 
been out of temper, and tormenting myself" — 

**Has site been tormenting you — Selina Lorn ? " 

^' Oh, please don't ask me ! She has been so kind that 
I oughtn't to think of things. But I must go away — ^I 
have been here too long." 

" I thought she had been saying something unpleasant,^ 
Quentin replied. "You see, Miss Aspar, I know Selina 
Lorn. She has plenty of good qualities, but she is a cow- 
ardly, vain little creature, with all the small vices of cow- 
ardice and vanity. If you want to do her justice at all, 
mind what she does — ^not what she says. She is not half 
so bad as she gives herself out. If she has said anything 
to vex you, I daresay she will fall at your feet and beg 
yoiir pardon. She has done so to me, I can tell you. How 
should you understand her? What do you know about 
the sort of society in whicb she was brought up ? Our 
system down South, when she was young, might have 
made a strong, good woman into a benefactress, but it 
only destroyed the natures of weak women. Idleness and 
the ownership of slaves turn out women like her. You 
mustn't mind her. Take her as she is. Allow her to do 
all the kindness she can to you and everybody ^se, and 
never believe a word she says.'* 

"I can't stay here, though," said Jennie, firmly. 
** Wherever I go, I can't stay here. I have stayed far too 
long already." 

"This is not the place for you," Quentin answered— 
*^ that I knew from the first. But you are here, and you 
can't get any harm from her — ^that I know, now; and if I 
were you. Miss Aspar, I wouldn't too abruptly run away. 
Take my advice — it's honest and friendly. Don't allow 
any appearance of a quarrel. Such rubbish is not for 
women like yow." 

^^Oh, I haven't any idea of a quarrel— and with hei 
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Hrho has been so very kind to me I Why, nobody ever 
was so kind." 

" As to that, I don't care a cent for Selina Lom's kind- 
ness. You might as well be gratefal to a glass of cham- 
pagne for its effervescence. But don't mind anything she 
says — ^that's all." 

" All that grieves me is, that I can't go away with a 
free heart. If I could only do something for her — ^to lift 
off the burden of gratitude I I hate to seem ungrateful to 
any one — ^I hate to owe anything now to her. I do — I do I 
I would almost give my right hand"= — and Jennie held out 
her white and pretty hand, well worth the giving — "to 
be able to do her the smallest real service." 

Colonel Quentin smiled at the eagerness and excitement 
of the girl. 

" I thought women were more likely to give their right 
hands for the purpose of doing somebody an injury," he 
said. " So all your satirists say, don't they ? " 

** I don't know," Jennie answered, doggedly. " I don't 
care what the satirists say. I know what I feel." 

** Then you really would make a great sacrifice for the 
»ake of doing her a service, though she has offended you ? " 

"Of course I would. Anybody would. How could I 
bear the idea of being under such obligation to her now ? 
And then, having to leave her I Oh, it is bitter I " 

" After all, then, it is not merely for the sake of serving 
her?" 

"Not merely? — ^not at all, I am afraid. But, oh, please, 
Colonel Quentin, don't question me, and don't mind what I 

wiy." 

"Well, this must be thought over. Now, you mind 
what I say. Do you know that I could put you in a posi- 
tion to do Mrs. Lorn a great — a very great service ? '* 

"Could you?" 

** Yes ; but at a sacrifice" — 

"Then I couldn't expect"— 

"Miss Aspar, you don't know anything abont it— you 
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c^ii'l tell wbat to expect. But this must "be ttouglit over. 
Promise me tliis — that you wont leave this place, or have 
any more fights with Selina Lorn, or db ariything rash, 
until I see you ag^lb.'* 

" But hb^ long? And ho^ can I tell"— 

"Not long. To-morrow, very likely. That isn't much 
tbdfe" 

"No; iiideecl; iindlhive no bne i6 advise mo"-^an»l 
her 6ye8 b^gan to fill with tbars. 

" tet ike adiHii^e you, for lack of beiter. Stay here, and 
Ut thihgis pass aj they Vill until I see yorl again. Tou 
Trtll?'' 

" I will, since you ii^k ine." 

"Very wisll; Kbw doh't let nie keep joti atoy longer— 
I know you want to escape." 

She gave him ter hand, and theii turfiei away. She 
did not think much of his pfotnlse, or half-pt'omise, to help 
her ; but his brusqu6 kihdhesi^ and intierest tbuched her. 

Quentin looked after her tliitil the dbor closed behind 
her, and then hfe turned to the large mirror over the chim- 
ney-piece, Jttid studied his bwn fibe attentively in it, as if 
it w^re a picture. of wnicfi h(^ was the b^net, and which 
had hiEtd some damage; Then he ttii4iedhis back ib the 
niifTof, atid les^hing his ^hbulderil against the chimney- 
piece, remained thinking and tliitiking, until the door 
o|)^ing sliid thb riistle of sklrtd arbused hiin, and he saw 
Mrs. Lorn. 

Hi^ cold, ^m -v^ay iMtiaii her, aiid shd stopped in the 
niidaie of fhe fbbm. 

"Tou have been annoying and offending her to-day,** 
hfe said. Without any mannfer 6f salutation of preHminary. 

^'Ofiendlng >^hom, Philip?" 

"Stuff! You know very welt The hated rival. Miss 
Aspar. What things you women are I — ^I mean some of 
you. I don't class her with the lot." 

"Tou are polite, Colonel Quentin! Has the young 
laidy been coiiif lairiing to ybt/7 " 
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Mrs. Lorn W98 piqued intQ Blowing a gleam of spirit. 

** Didn't need any complaints. X s^w her, and I knew 
she had just been with you.'* 

" Philip, you a^e very oru^l to me and very nnreasona- 
ble, and I can't bear it I have b9e& very kind to her, and 
I am fond of the child. It was you who made me bring 
habere," 

^^ Yes ; and I believe I did bold oat some temptation to 
you in ike shap^ of a suggestion l^at you might torment 
ben But I didn't know her then : I thought nhe was the 
ordinary sort of vain, pretty, and egotistie womaft^-raome- 
tbing like yourself, Mrs. Lorn^*' 

" Thanks ftM" the cpmpUmeiMi ! WeH I — and now ? ^ 

^Now I don't think so ; and J ean't bear the idea of 
h&t being tormented by yon." 

"Bij^ I don't torment ber^how can you say auch 
things? — ^I don't tormenjt h^r. All women like to give 
each other little thna^ts som^mes. It is our way, even 
when we are fond of each other, I remember, when at 
school, I h$d a dear fiiend, li^^lio Semper; we loved each 
other, and couldn't live without each other ; but we used 
to have little quarrels, ai^d I used to try to make her cry, 
and I used to deUgbt in seeing her oryii^. But we always 
made it up the neict day." 

^'Tes, I daresay. But this is a different sort of girl, 
and deserves better treatment." 

** Philip I" She spoke in a low and gentle tone, and 
approaching Mm, she laid a hand upon his arm. *^ Philip, 
is it really coming to this ? Is the infonsolable becoming 
consoled!*-^! think it— I do think itl The littie witck 
has conquered you, too I " 

Quentin looked at her coldly, and almost sternly. 

^You and I, Selina, are not exactly the persons to 
appreciate a girl like thcU. I feel ashamed and abashed 
when I stand in her presence. You don't, I know." 

•<Well, no; women don't impress each other in thai 
kind of way. We never think of each other as goddesses 
12 
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and angels. I didn't fancy even that men did when they 
had once outgrown their yonth. Didn't yon think me a 
goddess once, Philip?" 

"I think I did; and yet I don't know how that well 
could have been, for I saw your follies and faults clearly 
enough even then." 

" K ever woman had her follies and faults flung in her 
face often enough," Mrs. Lorn said, bitterly, "I have ! But 
never mind me — ^I am not a goddess now, that much is 
certain ! I thought you had outgrown the time when any 
woman of any kind could seem angelic in your eyes." 

"And so did I," he said, with frank vehemence. "So 
did I, Selina! I thought nothing on earth could ever 
make me believe in a woman— in any woman again I And 
I don't know why I believe in her, but I do. I think she 
is all purity and goodness— I think she has heart and 
brains both ! Do you fancy I am turning back again int-o 
a school-boy ? I do sometimes : I feel all the old enthu- 
siasm and romance and stuff reviving in me when I look at 
her. iTou may laugh, Selina, if you like ; I am inclined to 
laugh at myself many a time. But I wish I had lived a 
better life, and always kept the feelings I started with ! " 

" This is indeed wonderful," said Selina, with a smile. 
" Was I not right in calling the girl a little witch ? " 

" I think you were ; she has bewitched me — that's 
certain." 

" Why do you tell me all this f " 

"I don't know; because you said something which 
drove me on, perhaps. No, it was not that alone — it was 
to show you that I will have her treated with consideration 
at least, if not with some better feeling." 

" Good heavens, Philip I Have I shown any want of 
consideration for the girl? She is only a girl after all — 
not a divinity." 

" You cannot see how there may be divinity in a girl?" 

Mrs. Lorn only shrugged her shoulders and glanced at 
herself in the mirror. 
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^ No ; of coarse not. But be kind to her, Selina, and 
kindness may beget kindness. She may senre you yet ; 
perhaps she has already served you.'* 

He left her without another word. She heard his slow 
footstep descending the stairs. She ran to the window and 
looked out, and saw Quentin mount lightly, with true Vir- 
ginian ease, the horse which was waiting for him, and 
then ride slowly away. 

"He loves her," she s«d to herself as she dreamily 
gazed after him. " Philip Quentin is in love again, and 
with her. What is in the girl that sets men wild about 
her? Is it her eyes, or her innocence, or her youth, or 
what,? Oh yes, I know it — he is in love with her ! Why, 
his whole face and manner are changed : he is more like 
his old self than I have s^n him for years. It reminded 
me of the old time — ^the old, old time I How often I have 
stood like this and seen him mount his horse and rido 
away." 

As she returned towards the fire-place she too gUinced 
at the mirror, and saw a face which looked for the moment 
quite haggard. 

"lam not growing old," she murmured; "I can't be 
growing old. How do I come to look like that f " 

Suddenly his parting words rose up in her memory 
with a kind of light round them. 

^ I understand it all," she said, eagerly; " he has for- 
given me for her sake, and I shall have my letters back 
and be free I " 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



TYRONE has been away in Ireland for many days, and 
Jennie has not heard from him. She knew she was 
not to hear from him, and had herself begged that for 
the prepoBt, and while she remained under Mrs. liorn's 
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roof at leftst, no letter should pass between them. Still 
h is lonely and sad to be without him, and without know- 
ing anything of him, after those delightful weeks in Hyde 
Park. Jennie, beleaguered by tormenting little difficulties 
and trials of temper, yearns for him with unspeakable love, 
and passion, and pain. 

Meanwhile, Tyrone is full of energy, good spirits and 
hope. Madame Pinel has handed over to him, insisted 
on handing over to him, the thousand pounds whidi he 
advanced when he was in the flush of his early-spent for- 
tune. To do him justice, in all his personal anxieties, he 
has refused to take back the money until she had made it 
clear to him that her house is a success, that she. has 
earned that much money and a great deal more, and that 
he may fisdriy accept the repayment of this debt of honor. 
This, therefore, is the sum of numey, the unexpected pos- 
session of which made our hero so confident and full of 
hope. He goes to a bank with which he once used to have 
dealings, and deposits several hundreds of it there, not 
to be touched. He has a long talk with Johanna about 
the widow of his cousin, which ends in the lonely woman 
being installed wil^ her ehild in the house, to have Ty- 
rone's rooms at their disposal while he is away, and to 
remain tiiere until he returns from Ireland and there is 
time to think of their future. The expense of their rent 
and living Tyrone <rf oourse wHl pay — ^he would pay any- 
thing in his present mood of hope and pride. He has 
many long and melancholy talks with his cousin^s wife, 
and they speak of the property which the little girl may 
perhaps some day come to inherit. Tyrone frankly tells 
her that he in any case means to forfeit his chance the first 
moment he can, but meanwhile there Is another possibility 
— an heir presumptive between Tyrone and the child — and 
it occurs to Tyrone that if this man could be found any* 
how, he might probably be willing to consent to a division 
of the property between himself and the girl, on condition 
of Tyrone's putting himself once for all out of thft sue- 
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iesnon. Am clearly as he can, Tyrone impregscs this npon 
the indow, and arges her to rouse herself to mental ac- 
tivity for the sake of her child ^ and she listens calmly and 
seems to understand. 

All this was b^ore Tyrone went over to Ireland, Now 
he is in Ireland, w<»rking hard to pull his affairs together, 
and see what can be rescued out of the wreck; and he 
kas the comfort of learning that if he had only taken as 
iiuch petBonal l^rouble sooner something well worth doing 
might have been done. He is combating Fenianism, too^ 
with all his might and main, and he finds t^iat it has tak^n 
a '^ powerful grip,'' as somebody puts it, of the peasant 
mind, and that the air is filled with rague rumors of an 
Army of liberation to land somewhere on the sh<^es of 
liieland, and do great things. He ^finds that his own 
counsels and measures are falling into a sort of odium, 
and he is by no means the popular darling and Irish prince 
that he once was» There are reports already afloat about 
what is to happen at the next general election — a dis- 
turbing shadow looming up already, and Tyrone receives 
friendly hints that he may not have a very clear prospect of 
re-election if he does not conciliate more effectively the 
eympathies of Fenianism. Whereupon our young hero 
opposes Fenianism more warmly than ever; and with 
characteristic impetuosity, having all but made up his 
mind to resign his seat in Parliament, he declares that 
now no power on earth shall prevent him from becoming 
a candidate again at the next election. ' 

Of all this, Jennie of course knows nothing. She pined 
. and yearned for her lover. The morning after we last saw 
her, and after a miserable night, Jennie rose rather late, 
and had hardly fini^ed dressing, when she was told that 
her sister Alicia was waiting to see her. Jennie ran down- 
Mtairs without Bt(^ping to finish the arrangement of her 
hair. She had not seen Alicia for several days, because the 
Grangers had 'been in the country, and it seemed to her as 
if the events that had meanwhile passed had made her 
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feel quite old as w^l as proud. She could not make 9 
confidante of Alicia, but yet to see her and kiss her and 
talk to her would be a delight. 

*' Oh, Alicia, how beautiful you look ! " 

Such was Jennie's involuntary exclamation when she 
saw her sister. For Alicia, always handsome, was usually 
rather pale and wanting in expression. To-day, however, 
there was a faint bright color upon her cheeks, and her eyes 
sparkled with a peculiar lustre— half proud, half ashamed. 
Jennie herself looked pale, scared, and haggard, and cod- 
veyed the idea of being all eyes. 

The sisters had an affectionate embrace. 

"But you don't look very well, Jennie ? " 

" Oh, yes, Fm perfectly welL Don't mind me, dear — ^Fm 
all right enough. But how about you ? I know you have 
something to tell me. Nothing bad, I hope and pray ? " _ 

" Nothing bad, Jennie— no ! Oh, no I But I don't; 
know how you'll take it, dear ! I wanted to come and tell 
you at once. That is why I come so early." 

Alicia's n^anner was calm and composed, and she spoke 
as deliberately as if she were making a little oration. But 
sbe kept her eye fixed on the carpet, and tapped her boot 
with her parasol, and she did not come to the point at 
once; that for Alicia might be called embarrassment. 

" What is it, Alicia ? Tell me at once, dear." 

"Well, you know Aunt Granger is very kind, and would 
be glad to have you with her, and Mrs. Lorn is only a 
friend " — 

"Yes, yes. Well?" 

** And then every woman looks forward, I suppose, Jen* 
nie darling, to have a home of her own ; and a home for 
me, Jennie, would be a home for you too." 

Jennie now began to tremble with sympathy and anx- 
iety. She began to think she knew what was coming. 
She was on the point of bursting out with, '' Captain Cad9- 
by I " but luckily she checked herself in good time. 

" Well, dear, you know he was very kind and attentive^ 
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and all that, bat of coarse I hadn't the least idea of any* 
thing of the sort. It never ooald have occarred to any- 
body — ^to Aant Lacy, she says, or any one. And it was 
only yesterday that — ^that" — 

" That he asked yoa to marry him ? " 
"Yes, darling. It took me by surprise" — 
" Did it ? It doesn't take me by surprise. I thought 
of it long ago." 

" Did you, really ? I never did. Because of course it's 
a great honor, and I'm quite willing, and very proud and 
glad; but Mr. Prinker isn't young, and nobody imag- 
ined"— 

** Mr. Prinker f Mr. Prinker?" 
"Yes, dear. Whom were you thinking of?" 
"Oh, nobody — ^I don't know. Then Mr. Prinker has 
asked you to marry him?" This was said very blankly. 

" Yesterday— only yesterday. Oh, Jennie, in the nicest, 
kindest way." 

" That old man ? " said Jennie, in a doleful voice, into 
which she could not for the moment infuse any tincture of 
gladness. 

"Well, of course he is not young. He spoke in the 
kindest way about his age. I am so much obliged to 
him — ^I like him so much." 

"Then you will marry him ? " asked Jennie, dolorously. 
"Have you thought of it, Alicia? You are so young and 
handsome. He is old. Why, he must be fifty ! " 
" More than that, dear — ^fifty-six, he told me." 
" Oh, Alicia, darling, I think I wouldn't— oh, indeed 
I wouldn't." 

" Well, I have not exactly promised. But I do like 
him, Jennie, and I feel very grateful to him. And then, 
do you know, he doesn't seem so old to me. I think I was 
always ever so much older than you, Jiennie, and I never 
had your romantic ways, and love of poetry and art, and 
that. I don't think I ever could be in love — ^in the way 
people are in books. Do you think you could be ? " 
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K Alicift hftd only had a little perception, just a little, 
ihe would ba^ read an answer in Jennie's kiiidling eyes 
and crimsoning ctieeks. Alas ! the younger sister had 
plunged into the very whirlpool of love. Hie way people 
are in books ? No^ indeed 1 Jennie proudly thought. S!ie 
had never yet read ^nythmg in books which was tike thcU 
emotion* 

Alicia, however, was only thinking of her own pros 
pects. Kot at all in am egotistical way, for het mind was 
greatly occupied by the thought that her manning Mr. 
Priuker would secure a home ibi^ Jennie until Jennie 
should be carried off by some magnificent youth — ^rieh, 
handsome, tall, and in all respects worthy of hen Let us 
say, then, that Alicia was too much engrossed in forecast- 
ing the happiness of everybody from her own point of 
view to take much heed of any other point of view. Jen- 
nie's emotion passed, therefor^ unseen by her. 

" Well, Alicia, darling, if your mind is iMde itp-**if 
you really think you could be happy-'— 

" I know I could. I have thought of it" 

*^ Ob, dear, how strange I How unlike what we might 
have ima^ned 1 Mr. Prinker 1 What on earth could 
have made him think of asking so young a woman to 
marry him ? If it was Aunt Lucy now"— 

** Oh, Jennie, don*t — ^for shame 1 '* 

** Yes, I suppose so. Very welL But what does Aunt 
Lucy say ? *' 

'^ She was a little sorptised, of course ; but she thinks 
it quite a good thing. He is an ejtcellent man, and of 
course he is very, rich ; and do you know, Jeriuie, I have 
been taken with quite a terror of poverty lately-^-nfiiitice — 
you know." 

*' Yes 'f one gets demoralized by panic, t suppose," poor 
Jennie assented, sadly* ** Then Aunt Lucy advises this, 
and Mr. Oranger, though I don't care much for his opin- 
ion?" 

"They all advise it, dear; they are quite rejoiced at it 
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and offer me congratulations and all that, as if t ought to 
be the happiest girl in the land. And I am happy, Jennie 
— ^really and truly I am." 

^'I am glad. I am so glad ! At least I shall be glad 
when I coine to think it over wisely, and see it in Aunt 
Lucy^s light. But Mr. Prinker 1 ' And you are looking so 
handsome and young**— 

" You think so, Jennie, but others may not, you know. 
Then look what we are— two poor girls without any 
money*' — 

** And daughters of a bankrupt money-lender, darling, 
as I have discovered lately." 

" I hope, Jennie, we are not the worse for that ? " 

" I hope not, dear. But I wish we had only known the 
truth in time. We might have learned how to do some- 
thing for our support, and not be driven to live like pau- 
pers and dependents, or else to maiTy the first old man who 
honors us by an offer. Oh, forgive me, my dear, dear 
sister, for such words! You know my old wickedness 
and my dreadful tongue. It's only because I am so fond 
of you ; and I am sorry you are not to marry some one 
whom you could love." 

" But, Jennie, I don't love any one in that way — ^I never 
did, and I am sure I never could. If all the unmarried men 
I know were to ask nie at one moment, and I had to choose, 
I think I should be as likely to take Mr Prinker as any." 

** Very well," said Jennie, wearily rising from the half- 
kneeling position in which she had thrown herself by her 
sister's chair, where she leant fondly on Alicia's knees,— 
** very well, Alicia. I suppose it is all for the best, and 
that you will be happy. I couldn't live without love— • 
strong, deep love ! I had rather be dead, dead, dead, a 
thousand times. I'd rather leap into a gulf with somebody 
I loved. Oh, I think I should like that of all things ; 't 
would be the best way out of every trouble I " 

" Why, Jennie, you talk wildly, child." 

** Do I, dear ? Then I wont any moxe. I give you my 
12* 
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congratulations, oh my dear sister, and I praj that yoa may 
be happy I '* 

She kissed Alicia wildly, passionately, with choking 
tears and strong tempestuous emotions which she could 
hardly have herself explained. She was in grief for Alicia's 
choica She was excited by her own love and her present 
loneliness, and the knowledge that she could not tell of her 
emotions. She walked to the window, turned her back 
upon her sister, and put her hand to her eyes and shut oat 
the light for a moment. And in that moment she saw all 
the past and the present— the strange secluded childhood 
of herself and her sister ; her father's fall and ruin and 
death ; Alicia's sacrifice ; her own passionate love ; and 
she seemed, she knew not why, to see for both of them a 
. sad and loveless future. 

" There I " she sjdd, returning to Alicia, who was some- 
what bewildered by all this, ** there ! I think that's over, 
Alicia, and Til try not to make a fool of myself any more. 
When is this to be, dear?" 

" To be— what, Jennie ? " 

" Oh, the marriage, of course. It can't be vfery soon, I 
suppose ? " 

" No, it can't be very soon, of course, with poor papa 
so lately buried." And Alicia's gentle tears welled up. 
'^ But Aunt Lucy thinks there is no use in putting a thing 
off too far, and she disapproves strongly of long engage- 
ments." 

Jennie could not help thinking that perhaps Mr. Priuk- 
er had not much time to spare, but she took care to utter 
no hint of that kind. 

* Then, Jennie, you know that of course you will come 
and^ve with w«. You will have a home with us — ^Mr. 
Prinker is very fond of you — until you are married. I'm 
only afrMd, my Jennie, that we shan't have you very long." 

JenniA> looked blankly at her. 

** You have admirers, I can tell you, who don't make 
any secret to »w«. I don't know what you think of it, or 
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whether y^ a have ever thought of it at all ; but I daresay 
you will have to think of it before very long. I haven't 
said a word to Aunt Lucy, of course, but as he comes very 
often, and always talks about yow, I fancy she can't helf 
conjecturing something." 

''Then, dear, she has ever so much the advantage of 
me^ for I am sure I can't conjecture anything." 

" No ! — and you see him so often ? " 

"At Aunt Lucy's?" 

•* Well, yes ; you have seen him at Aunt Lucy's too, and 
elsewhere." 

" Why, Alicia, I never meet anybody at Aunt Lucy's 
but Mr. Prinker — and, oh yes — ^and Colonel Quentin." 

"Well, dear?" 

"Well, what is well?" 

" You speak of Colonel Quentin. Why not he ? " 

" Oh, please Alicia, don't talk nonsense — don't, it makes 
me quite uncomfortable. Colonel Quentin never thought 
of anything of the kind ; it never entered into his mind ; it 
couldn't — ^it's quite impossible ! " 

The bare suggestion dismayed and almost bewildered 
Jennie. But she thrust it out of her way in a moment. 
The thing couldn't be, and there was an end of it. Alicia 
was always taking it into her head that people must be in 
love with her Jennie. 

" Very well," said Alicia, smiling mildly with beneficent 
and superior wisdom* "Time will tell, Jennie ; we shall 
see." Alicia had already, adopted some of the patronizing 
and almost maternal tone of superiority with which the 
young lady who is engaged feels herself entitled to treat 
the young lady not yet engaged. Then she presently took 
her leave, after having made Jennie promise to come over 
to Aunt Lucy's that evening and talk matters over. When 
Jennie kissed her sister's red lips, an odd, almost unaccount- 
able feeling of repulsion ran shuddering through her. She 
shook it off at once, for it meant that she could not bear 
the idea of dry and elderly Mr. Prinker having the right to 
kiss those lips. 
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**1 suppose it*d all for the best," Jennie said to herself 
again and again, always very sadly ; " but it looks shock- 
ing. To be sure, Alicia never had any of my romantic 
nonsense about her. She will be happy, I daresay. But 
is that kind of thing marriage ? Why must women marry ? 
Why can't we learn to work for our living ? Why are we 
all brought up so ? " 

These questions were thtOHt sharply under Jeiinie's no- 
tice of late ; for having vowed not to be & dependent, it be- 
came nece»iary to think how she was to become independ- 
ent while her lover was shaping his career. She was re- 
solved to earn a living meanwhile, but when she can(ie to 
think how it was to be done, the way seemed to darken 
with increasing difficulties. She was a clever and shrewd 
little girl, with all her romance and passion, and she felt 
convinced she could do half the things that men do just as 
well as most men, if only she had learned how to do them. 
But then she had learned nothing of the kind. Alicia 
could play the piano infinitely better, and Alicia would 
make a capital housekeeper for some rich and lazy lady. 
Jennie was not much good at housekeeping. That sort of 
thing is not learned by rocking, like Victor Hugo's Sara la 
baigneuse^ in the branches of a tree. Jennie had spent 
hours of late surveying and reviewing her own accomplish- 
ments, and she had been driven to the conclusion that they 
did not form a very superior outfit for a practical career in 
life. Let us make an inventory of her stock and appraise 
it, as she did. 

Jennie could ride a pony capitally. 

She could walk many miles. 

She could climb a tree, only for the long skirts, atid if 
nobody was looking. 

She could play the piano, badly. 
^ She could play the harp, unscientifically, but with a ocr^ 
^ae %^ ^1^ j^^^j thrilling skill, just the kind of performance 
of i. h genteel mammas wotdd rather their daughten did 
of '^'^^ 
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She could talk to anybody, and lik^d to talk to erery- 
body, except to a fashionable and commonplace person. 

She had read most of the fine modem poems, and the 
best novels of England, France, and Germany. She was 
very fond of Richter and of George Sand. She was fond 
of reading history, and especially Carlyle. She really bved 
Shakes[>eare, a thing that very few women do ; and she was 
willing to confess that she didn't care abont Milton, except 
for little bits here and there. 

She could sing, to please herselt 

She was not much good at sewing, hated crochet, and 
was a very bad hand at arithmetic. Her figures hardly 
ever would add up* 

She had a contempt for croquet. 

Finally, she was rather too quick and impatient to make 
a good teacher of anything, however well she knew it, et- 
eept under remarkably favorable conditions t she was pro- 
foundly in love, perplexed in the extreme, and alternating 
between despondency and elation. 

One should be hopeful indeed to see any ready way to 
independence, opening out of such qualifications as these. 
Jennie had to confess to herself, amid all her mourning over 
the fate of Alicia, that there was a certain sense of relief in 
having the prospect of a temporary home open to her, while 
she could look about a little. For with all her sense of her 
imperfections, she had far too much spirit not to think that 
there must be some wtiy in which a resolute and intelligent 
woman could earn her bread. She had read ever so often, 
in novels, about gifted and destitute heroines who, driven 
to their last resources, had taken their drawings to picture- 
shops, and after several rebuffs had at last found the appre- 
ciative shopkeeper who discerned at a glance the value of 
those master-pieces of amateur art, and bought them at any 
price, and kept on buying them until the time when the con- 
ditions of the story allowed the hero— now rich — to come 
forward and claim his bride. Jennie used to draw and 
paint at oile time, and in a burst of hope she pulled out a 
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lot of her handiwork and gazed at the jspecimens. In all 
her anxiety she couid not help laughing at the pink-and- 
white cheeks of the lovely women, the limbs of the animals, 
the curling mustache of the heroes, the gummy smooth- 
ness of every surface, the careful distinctness of every out- 
line. She had not looked over these things for years, and 
once she used to think they were well done. They did her 
good now, for they made her laugh in spite of herself. 

** The appreciative purchaser can't be found for thest^ 
even in a madhouse,'' she said. And she laid them tenderly 
on the fire. 

Meanwhile, Jennie was firmly resolved not to remain 
under Mrs. Lorn's roof longer than that night, come what« 
would ; and as she had money (her share of Tyrone's repu- 
diated property), she did not see why a lodging, for which 
she could pay, might not be found somewhere for her. Of 
course, such a proposal would be met with horror by Aunt 
Lucy, and of course there would be room and a welcomo 
for her at Aunt Lucy's as long as she chose. But, in truth, 
Jennie anticipated so much objection and argument from 
Aunt Lucy to any proposal that one of her nieces should 
earn a temporary living, and she saw so much ignoble in- 
quiry and discussion looming up when Tyrone's proposal 
and his affairs should begin to* be talked of^ that she posi- 
tively longed to plunge at once into independence, and be 
done with all protection and all advice. Her heart sick- 
ened at the thought of the scrutiny and comment to which 
her hero must bo exposed in her hearing, when Aunt Lucy 
and Mr. Granger and their friends should begin to talk the 
matter over. It is needless to say that Tyrone's personal 
pride had never been a secret to the girl who loved him so, 
and who feared that she would have enough to do to recon- 
cile him to the idea of her striving to keep herself in inde 
pendence while he worked his way towards fortune and 
v,0^me. Jennie thought over this with many sad misgivings, 
t w was growing preternaturally wise in her love. " It 
f mW^ke him a yeaf at least," she thought, ** to put his 
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affitirs in any order, and prepare for a new career. Daring 
that time only think of his being every day — in his absence 
and in my presence — subjected to the wondering criticisms 
and speculations of Aunt Lucy I I never could keep my 
temper — ^never, never I And yet if I were living a depen- 
dent upon her ? No, no, let the diflSculty be never so great 
of persuading Tyrone, it would be less great than the pain 
and humiliation of enduring Aunt Lucy. I wish I could run 
away," our perplexed heroine thought, " and hide myself 
in the depths of, say Islington or Clerkenwell, and comr 
back exactly at the right time ! '' 

Perhaps it was after the exquisite delights of her two 
Paradise-mornings in the Persian-heaven of Hyde Park 
that these little realities of vexation, embarrassment and 
uncertainty made themselves seem so very trying. Jennie 
scolded herself for being so weak, and then leant her head 
upon her hand, and thought if she could only see him for a 
moment again and hear him speak, she would be strong 
and brave enough for anything. She was surprised and 
frightened to find that love itself was not enough to sustain 
one always in the absence of the loved one. A month ago 
she would have thought that the possession of his love could 
have upborne her against years of separation. Now, he 
had been away a few days, and she felt herself sinking and 
sickening in his absence. 

She began, however, to do something — ^to pack up her 
things and make ready for her departure. Meanwhile, she 
felt the strangest, saddest weight upon her because of 
Alicia's marriage. In vain she told herself that it would 
iust suit Alicia. She could only think of her sister as 
about to be buried. Little kindnesses done and said by 
Alicia*— some, years ago when they were children, some 
last month, came up to her mind every now and then, 
bringing with them that keen pang of grief which runs 
through us when we recall to recollection some tender 
word or loving look of one who has died and left us. 

Jennie had been up so early that she seemed to hav« 
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been fitirring half the day when breakfast-time carae. lin. 
Lorn, as nsual, did not appear at the table. Theodore, as 
nsnal, came to breakfast with a book in his hand, and 
favored Jennie with readings therefrom, in the coarse of 
which he frowned and pnckered up his lips, and rolled his 
eyes and clenched his fist in unconscious dramatic illustra* 
tion of his author's powerful passages. Jennie was hypo* 
crite enough to encourage and prolong the recitation, by 
looks and ejaculations of approval and admiration ; for she 
did not want to talk. But she did not succeed, for Theo* 
dore suddenly put down his book, and abruptly asked-^ 

** Were you ever in Ireland, Jennie ? " 

** Never, Theodore," — ^with a faint rising blu«h. • 

"Nor I; but I'm going soon." 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes; Tyrone's going to take me. He couldn't thia 
time, but next time, I think. He's going to take me whec 
there's an election somewhere. I should like to see an 
election in Ireland. Such jolly fun, you know ! " 

"I suppose -so" (rather blankly). 

" You wouldn't be afraid, Jennie ? Not you — ^you are 
not that sort, a bit ! Mamma says she would be afield. 
But mamma isn't going, anyhow. I say, Jennie I don't 
you think Tyrone's greatly changed of late?" 

" I have not known Mr. Tyrone a very long time, dear." 
(Thinking in her own mind that she only seemed to have 
begun life when she first knew him.) 

" Ah, then you wouldn't notice I Awfully changed, I 
think." 

"In what way, Theodore?" 

" Well, he's got 'so grave, and kind of melancholy, and 
doesn't go about much. Cadsby says he hardly ever meets 
him anywhere now ; sowing his wild oats a little too fast, 
Cadsby says ; overdoing the thing. But Cadsby's a fo<^ 
you know," Theodore added, decisively. 

" Captain Cadsby is not very brilliant or wise, I fancy," 
said Jennie, viciously. 
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**No; bntthere^fl aometbkig ttp with Tyrone, though, 
/on bet — ^I mean I Am sure there is, Jennie. Mamma 
tliidks so, too. Should yon think he was hard np, Jennie ? '* 

••Hard up, dear?" 

•*In a tight place, you know— money, and that? Zam 
ftfraid so,** said Theodore, shaking his head with sad wis- 
dom. "Pm so sorry — ^he's real splendid; too splendid for 
anything,'' the boy added, his reminiscences of American 
I^braseology now and then forming a sort of mosaic with 
liifl London*acquired slang. " Pact is, Jennie, Tyrone isn't 
a man who can get on without lots of money, Fm afraid, 
I don't suppose I could either. I wish he had a lot of 
money I Yes ; he's going to take me over to Ireland with 
him one of these days. He has a castle there^-ruined, yoci 
know." 

"Ruined, I suppose," said Jennie, with a half sigh, 
which was instantly driven away by the thought that if 
be had a castle which was not ruined he might' perhaps 
never have been thrown in her way. 

**Do you know, Jennie, that he had an ancestor— it 
must have been an ancestor of his, surely— a great Tyrone, 
who once defeated the English? " 

Jennie was not strong in Irish history, and didn't know. 

**0h, yes! Where do you think I found it out? In 
* Rokeby,' — Scott, you know — in the notes. Listen here." 
He ran for the book. " * The chief victory which Tjrrone 
obtained over the English was in a battle fought near 
Blackwater.' Scott himself says that, and then he quotes 
from some old history by an English writer; queer old 
spelling — you must look at it, Jennie, to see how it is 
spelt — 'When the English entered the place, and thicke 
woods beyond Armagh, on the east side, Tyrone, with all 
the rebels assembled to him, pricked forward with rage, 
envy, and settled rancor against the Marshall, assayled the 
English, and turning his full force against the Marshall's 
person, had the success to kill him, valiantly fighting 
among the thickest of the rebels. Whereupon, the Eng- 
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lish being dismayed with his death, the rebels obtained a 
great victory against them. I term it great, since the 
English, from their first arrival in that kingdom, nevex had 
received so great an overthrow as this, commonly called 
the Defeat of Blackwater.' And a lot more about it, yon 
see. I must ask Tyrone. I suppose it was an ancestor of 
his?*' 

" I suppose it was, Theodore." 

**But, Jennie,'* said the boy, "you'r^ not offended, 
surely ? Of course I oughtn't to have read that to you." 

Jennie looked up, coloring and confused. 

*' Because, of course, an English girl wouldn't like to 
hear of any one defeating the English." 

"It's a long time ago," said Jennie, greatly relieved, 
" and I don't think I mind it much, Theodore." 

** I'm glad of that. Of course, in any case, you wouldn't 
have any ill-feeling to Tyrone— our Tyrone — about it?" 

" None at all, dear. I'm sure it wasn't his fault ; and 
anyhow, I forgive him." 

" Come now, I like that I We mustuH keep up these 
old hatreds, you know. No Tyrone has conquered yoi^ 
Jennie ! You don't hate our Tyrone, I am sure." 

In the middle of their talk a card was brought for Jen- 
nie. She could not help reddening as she took it. It was 
from Colonel Quentin. 

Theodore brusquely took it up. 

** Oh, I say I " he broke out, " yoti wont see that beastly 
cad ? It^s mamma he wants, I suppose, not you, Jennie ; 
and mamma isn't up yet. Send him away — not at home— 
anything you like." 

" No, dear," replied Jennie 4 " it's to see'me, and not your 
mamma, Colonel Quentin has come this time." 

" But you don't want to see him, I know." 

« Indeed I do, though." 

Theodore made a gesture of impatience and discontent, 
and ejaculated his familiar remonstrance, " Oh, I say ! " 

" Come, Theodore, you ought not to be so prejudiced 
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Against Colonel Qientin. A pliilosopher, like yon, ought 
to be above prejudices. Anyhow, dear, I must see him 
now.'* 

" You wont be long ? " 

" I think not ; I don't want a very long interview.*' 

*< No, I should think you didn't 1 Coming back to this 
room, Jennie ? " 

" Yes, I suppose so." 

" Then I'll wait for you." 

So Jennie went her way, thinking with pain of having 
to leave Theodore, and grieved even to have to tell him of 
the parting ; and at the same time a little embarrassed, for 
several reasons, about her meeting with Quentin. Our 
little maid paused for a moment on the threshold of the 
drawing-room, where she was to see him — a room which 
seemed dedicated for her to exciting interviews and unex 
pected announcements. She paused a moment to collect 
her senses. Of late she had had occasion more than once 
to make up her mind quickly, and the practice proved use* 
fid this time. 

A kind of light oanie over Quentin's dark face when he 
saw her. 

** I am much obliged to you," he said, at once, with 
hardly any formal salutation, " for taking my advice, and 
not leaving this house without a little consideration. I 
don't know whether you allowed the sun to go down upon 
your anger." 

** I hadn't any anger in this instance — ^none, I assure 
you I I was a little disappointed, and I could not go on 
acting as if things were different." 

" Then you have made up your mind ? " 

** I have, indeed." 

** You are going away ? " 

"Yes, Colonel Quentin." 

•• May I ask where ? " 

^ You may ask, and I wish I oould answer ; but I donH 
know — yet." 
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•* When and wborc are yon to know ? " 

" To-night, perhaps^ I am going to see my rister, at 
Mrs. Granger's, and talk things over.*' 

" Well, you will be eared for, no doubt. But you spoke 
yesterday of being under obligation — or at least, feeling 
some sense of obligation— to Mrs. Lorn, and I offered to 
put in your hands the means of redeeming any such Oblige 
tion tenfold, twentyfold " — 

"You did ; and it was kind and generotis of you. But 
I have thought that matter ovcf, Colonel Queutln, already; 
and I know I mustn't avail myself of your kindness.* 

"But you don't even know what I would ask ydu to 
do!" 

•*No; and I think I had better not know." 

" You can't suppose I would ask you to do anything 
which could place you in any disagreeable position ? ^ 

** Indeed I don't; but 1 had rather get out of this dil- 
^auna as I have got into it my own way, Colonel Quentin.** 

"You don't like the idea of being mixed up iu any sort 
of co-partnership with me f " 

"I don^tlike the ide^ of being mixed up in any sort 
of co-partnership with anybody," Jennie answered with a 
smile. 

" Even foY a generous purpose ? " 

*• Even for a generous purpose when it isn*t mine, and 
can be carried out much better without me. Is it in your 
power greatly to serve and oblige Mrs. Lorn ? Ttien why 
not do so, and have the reward for your own heart as well 
as the good purpose ? " 

"Because," he said, coolly, "I don't care one single 
rush about serving her^ but much about pleasiig you. 
Have you not even enough of a woman's curiosity to wish 
to know what kind of service this is which I propose that 
you shall render to our dear friend upstairs ? " 

" Oh, I have curiosity enough to serve for any woman," 
said Jennie, faintly blushing, "but I don't care to know 
f^nything about this little mystery. I heard you say onc^ 
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Gol^iel Qaentiny that women are wimting in a Benae of 
hooop-^towards eaeh other, at all ev^ts. Well, now, I 
think it is something like a sense of honor Which tella me 
not to ask whf^t aU this is, or to h^ve anything to do with 
it without the knowledge of Mrs. Lorn." 

** Tbea if the sword were suspended over your fiicnd'i 
head ypm would not withdraw it, if you had a ebanoe, 
until yon had first obtained her eonseut to be saved ? '^ 

''I don't know; I can't argue; I oau't explain; and 
metaphors and analogies only bewilder me. Bat I see 
this much clearly eoough-^hat this mysterious service 
can be rendered to Mrs. Lorn much better by you, who 
know aU about it, than by me^ who know nothing, and 
that I mustn't act blindfold. There, now, wiU you, like 
a good ^end, not ask me any uiore about it ? " 

**Very welL It will come to the »ame thing. You 
only, and not I, will have done her the service all the same. 
Now as I have given you your own way, listen to me for 
a moment One of the motives I had in eoming to this 
country was to punish that wretched woman. I was 
madly in love with her once, and she fooled me to the 
top of my bent, played witit me, and threw me away. I 
despised and bated her, ell the more because in my first 
rage I degraded myself Well, I had the means of punish- 
ng her by standing between her and her dearest hope. I 
Delieve she is really and truly in love now, and I could 
spoil her whole game at any moment. Do you see that 
bundle of letters ? "<-*and be produced a thi^ck packet 
^^Any one of these would ruin her to-day m the eyes of 
the man she has set her heart on. Mind, she was never 
a bad woman; only a fool^ who must always carry ou the 
Host harmless flirtation in the language of Indiana or 
Luerezia Floriani." « 

"JBut I don't want to hear all this. I have no right 
to hear it. It is wrong of you to tell it to me." 

"Well, right or wrong, that was my purpose— that 
was my plan of revenge. Th«Q, when I ohan^d that 
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I still meant to forward other plans — ^plans of my own- 
by her aid, and to force her to do my bidding by this ter- 
ror held over her." 

•* Oh, for shame I How could yon do anything so cruel 
and mean ? I cannot believe it of you." 

** Can't you? You don't know how one grows mean 
who has loved mean things ! I do. No matter. I change 
my purpose wholly. I shall not persecute her any more. 
Take that packet and give it to her, and tell her it is 
given up for your sake alone." He offered her the letters. 

"Not I," said Jennie, composedly. "Do the right 
thing yourself manfully. How little you must know of 
women, Colonel Quentin, when you could seriously make 
such a proposal I Don't you see that any woman of spirit 
would only hate me if I made myself the bearer of such 
a message? I feel that the cruelest and wickedest blow 
I could inflict on one who has-been so kind to me would 
be to go to her with a message like that. I am ashamed 
to have heard even so much, and my heart is only filled 
with pity for her. How can you be so hard if you ever 
really cared for her ? " 

"You don't know," he replied angrily, "what it is to 
be disappointed and fooled ! You don't know what it is to 
waste years and years of love on a wretched, worthless 
thing, jAnd only to be flung away in the end. If ever you 
cfoknowit" — 

" If ever I do," said Jennie, turning pale and preparing 
to quit the room, " I shall pray to Heaven to leave me my 
self-respect, even if everything else is gone. Good-bye, 
Colonel Quentin." 

** Stay ; don't go yet. I want to speak to you. Yes, 
I want to speak to you very earnestly indeed, but not 
about that any more. Miss Aspar, I have led rather a wild 
life, but I am not a bad man. I have begun of late to see 
a new existence opening up to me, perhaps. I have some 
brains and ambition^ and I am not poor ; and I have 
strange, splendid prospects. Such a man as I nught still 
have a career before him, might he not ? " 
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" Surely he might." 

** I am not too olcL Come tell me, am I ? — am I ?** lie 
QK)ke with unusual impatience.. 

" The'idea's absurd. Why should you ask me ? ** 

** But tell me." 

" Of course you are not too old." 

** Then perhaps I am not too old for you to care for mci 
to think of me as a husband ? " He caught her hand be* 
fore she could prevent him. " Jennie, I love you I You 
are the only woman I could love. I never thought I eould 
have such a feeling again." 

Jennie made no unseemly struggle to withdraw her 
hand. Instinctive good . sense and propriety told her that 
with so sudden and impetuous a lover composure and self* 
restraint were her best assurances. 

" I did not expect this, Colonel Quentin." 

" I know. How should you ? You are not one of the 
women who spend their hours in idly speculating on the 
meaning of every man who approaches them with a civil 
word. You thought I was only a friend." 

"I did indeed!" 

*^You were mistaken, Jennie. I am a lover! I ask 
you to be my wife ! I see in you all the capacity and 
spirit and force of character that the fools we meet in 
society never could understand. I feel that with you life 
would be worth having. Be my wife, Jennie ! I pledge 
myself to make you a husband of whom you shall never be 
ashamed. Be my wife." 

His eyes gleamed like coals, and his hand, which still 
held hers, trembled through all its sinewy fingers. 

''I cannot. Colonel Quentin—-! cannot, indeed! Oh, 
how I wish you had never asked me ! Why did you dea- 
troy our friendship ? I liked you as a friend." 

" You must be my wife, Jennie." 

** Never, Colonel Quentin." 

He smiled grimly. 

* Why not ? You will mmj you don't love me. You 
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needn't tell me that I know you don*t lore me in that 
romantic sort of way. Bat I have passed die age when 
one thinks a girl's first love eternal, Jennie. I am contend 
to wait for jour love. It will grow ; it 9haU grow. I 
want a companion and an equal. So do you.'* 

She shook her head. 

^* I donH want anything, Colonel Queotia, and I never 
oonld marry onless"-*- 

*^ Yo« needn't go over all that. I know it already. I 
can wait. What can a girl like you do driftiiig itbont Lon* 
don?" 

^ Then would you really be content to marry a girl 
who only married you to save herself from the necessity 
of earning her living ? If I were a man, I would rath^ die 
than take a woman un terms like that." 

^TU take you on any terms, I don't care what, because 
you are wortli buying at any price---and the rest would 
come. I tell you, Jennie, if you married me, you would 
come to lore me in the end| and I coidd wait. You are 
not offended?" 

" I am not offended," said Jennie, sadly ; ** perhaps I 
ou^t to be. Fm sure I don't know. I don't know what 
the right sort of thing is for a girl to do, md I can only 
follow just the impulse of my heart, and I don't see why 
I should be offended. I don't even mind your calling me 
by my name, for I am sure you don't memi to offend me, 
and I am only sorry for this I I suppose you are sincere 
in what you say, Colonel Quentin, and I am deeply grate- 
ful, indeed, indeed I am. But oh, please, don^ let us speak 
of this any move t I cim't marry you— ever. You can 
easily get a better wife anywhere. But don't think of me. 
It never can be." 

" I don't adc why," he said, ** although perhaps I can 
guess. But I am not discouraged, and I think only the 
better of you. Perhaps you will think the better of me 
when you find — a^ I once found — how utterly unworthy it 
the person .to whom you would give your love" — 
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** Hnshy Coload Qnentin I Not a word mor^ or I shall 
Hold you to be an enemj, and hate you.^ 

He only smiled, "I don't want to pain you or vex 
youy^' he said^ *' but I riionld not think your hate of to- 
day the worst possible omen for the future. Well, Miss 
Aspar, since it seems to distress yon, I will withdraw my 
suit, for the present. Let us be friends again.'' 

** I don't know — ^I fear that can hardly be. I widi you 
had not spoken"-- 

^ Come," he s«id, with a sort of good'-humor6<l bmsque- 
ness, " you are not the silly girl to think yourself bound 
always to keep at daggers drawn with a man merely 
because he has asked you to marry him, and you wdulc^'t. 
If anybody is a^riered, I ssttL You ought to ask me to 
forgive you." 

"So I do, with all my h^art. Thard I* 

" And I forgive you with all my hourt. Thcrs I " 

** And you wont, any more"— 

" Not now, at all events. . Gome, no turning pale and 
trembling! The thing is all in your own hands. I can't 
force you to marry me if you are unwilling. I am not an 
Obi man, as the negroes would say. I can't use magic ! 
My meeting you now and tinen can't make yon fall in love 
with me, I suppose, or marry me unless you like. But I 
can't afford to lose your Mendship. Come, ^ve me your 
hand." 

She gave him ber hand, not quite without reluctance. 
He Isetened his glittering ey^ upon her, and there was an 
odd exultant light in them. 

" The world comes to him who waits," he said. "FU 
wait! Anyhow, Miss Aspar, you have done some good 
this momiug for your friend upstairs." 

He had left the room before — ^having looked down to 
avoid the glitter of his eyes — she had ventured to look up 
again. 

In the corridor he met Theodore, who was growing 
impatient of Jennie's absence. 
13 
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** See here, my little maV Qaentin said, taking him by 
the collar, and taming him round so that he could look in 
his face. " Will you just give that packet to your dear 
mamma, and say I sent it to her at Miss Jennie Aspar's 
special request ? " 

"I don't generally carry messages,'' Theodore replied, 
extricating himself angrily. ** You had better speak to one 
of the senrarts." . 

" Civil little boy I But your mamma wouldn't like this 
to be entrusted to any servant, my young friend, nor would 
Miss Jennie." 

*'Put it there!" said Theodore, pointing grandly to a 
table. " If it is from Jennie"— 

" It is, I assure you. That's another thing, I suppose ? '* 

" Quite another thing. Good morning." 

Colonel Quentin laughed and went downstairs. When 
he had gone, Theodore took the packet to his mother. 

Jennie was still standing by the fire-place, wondering 
whether she really was now released from her strange 
admirer, wondering what was to come next, when a rust* 
ling of trailing skirts was heard, and Mrs. Lorn, in the pic- 
turesque dishabille of a crimson cashmere morning gown, 
loose around her white neck, and with her hair falling over 
her shoulders, swam into the room, flung herself on Jennie, 
and clasped the girl to her Jbreast. 

" Oh, you sweet, sweet darling girl I Oh, you truest, 
best of friends 1 Oh, you love, to whom I was so ungrate- 
ful in my scull Jennie, Jennie, my darling, you have 
saved me ! " 



CHAPTER XXV. 



COLONEL QUENTIN crossed the Park and emerged 
on Piccadilly, and walked thoughtfully along that 
street, down St. James Street, and into Pall Mall. He 
was smoking, and looked grave and even grim. He met 
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tereral aqnaintanoes, but he did not stop to speak to any 
one ; only sainted and passed on. Qaentin had already a 
great many acquaintances in London. 

About midway along Pall Mall, as he went towards 
Trafalgar Sqaare, Quentin stopped at a house on his left, 
the side of the street which was not that of the great clubs. 
This was a bouse divided into offices. On the gronnd floor 
was a Wine Company ; on the basement floor a Patent 
Scouring-S£md Company ; on that which would in a priirate 
house be called the drawing-room floor, were the offices 
of the New Potosi (Arizona) Mining Company, London 
Agency, West End Branch. These were the offices of 
Colonel Quentin, who had thus set himself up as the Lon- 
don agency of the Company, and was working the business 
pretty vigorously. The offices consisted of a room looking 
on Pall Mall, which was that of Quentin himself; a clerk's 
ox secretary's office ; and a small reception room. Quentin 
still lived at the Langham, and had inaugurated the London 
agency of the New Potosi Mining Company by various 
dinners, champagne luncheons, and other festivities there, 
whereby he had made a good many acquaintances, and was 
becoming popular among certain sets of people. Mr. Prin- 
ker was one of those whom Quentin specially impressed, 
and who took a liking to him. Prinker was first drawn 
towards Quentin by the contrast between him and his 
boisterous companion General Macan. Then he began to 
admire Quentin's unvaryiug temperance and general discre- 
tion, and at last he grew to have considerable faith in him. 
Quentin was often seen in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons with Mr. Prinker, and through the latter came to know 
several other members of Parliament, and through some 
of these a few journalists. 

Colonel Quentin, still with his cigar, sat at his desk in 
his office, and began to open and read his letters. But his 
mind was all disturbed and astray. An untoward event 
had brpken through the orderly course of all his plans and 
oalculations. He had come i^ver to London in the full 
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belief that he had outlived all the passion of joathfcf 
romance, and behold he now found that fire had only gained 
strength with his manhood ! He had been foiled by a 
bright-eyed girl ; ho was wildly in love with Jennie Aspar, 
and having fought long against the madness, and found that 
he could not crush it, he had now set his whole soul on grati- 
fying it, and was as yet convinced that he must succeed. 
Poor Queiitin had led really a very lonely sort of life, and, 
being full of passion, had had it all smouldering %Bd banked 
up within liim so imllenly that even he believed it dead. 
Now it had all blaz^^d cut; he felt it like a paroxysm, like a 
rush of blood to tHe head. His Southern nature and the 
fervor of his motlier*s temperate 3nt were in him. He tried 
to give himself still the credit for ambition and good sense, 
by persuading himself that Jennie Aspar was just the 
woman who could help him on his career, but he knew in 
his soul how poor an aftc^-thought this was ; and that ho 
was mad to have her just because he loved her, and for no 
other reason. But he was as yet bewilaered and dismayed 
by the strength of the passion which had broken out in 
hkn — as a man habitually sober, who has incautionisly 
drunk too much wine, is amazed and shocked to find that his 
reason and his power of speech have nearly left him, wMIe he 
has still reason enough to know that they are vanishing, 
and that he is not himself 

To-day Quentin is specially excited, for he has commit- 
ted himself to Jennie Aspar, and his egotism, vanity, and 
weakness insist that as he has shown ^ds hand, ^e must vrin 
the game. Passionately in love with her as he is, his ego- 
tism can st^U assert itself, and cause him to vow that he is 
not to be played with by a girl this time ! and that he is 
bound to win. As yet, though he sees some of the difficul- 
ties, }ie believes he must win. 

Colonel Quentin is not very long over his letters, when 
he is told that a lady wishes particularly to speak to him. 
A quivering light of surprise passes over his rigid face ; but 
ihen he grows coo) and blank again, for he knows it cannot 
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possibly be Jennie Aspar. So he bide tiiat the lady be 
shown up, and he rises to receive her, and she proves to be 
Mrs. Lorn. He is not rejoiced. They are left alone. 

" Philip, you wonder that I have come to disturb you. 
Tou don't want me, I know ; but I had to come ; I must 
get your advice, and I must thank you. So I oame all 
alone, and in a hansom cab I Think of it, Philip ! ^ 

" Of the cab, Mrs. Lorn ?^ 

" No, no — ^you know ; of my strange escapade ! ^ 

"I fancy Pall Mall is pretty safe in the daytight," 
Colonel Quentin answered; "and even if the cabman 
should prove a Lothario, there are generally polioemen 
round.'' He was in no humor for anybody's romance but 
kis own, 

" Philip ! Well, I see you don't value any i^peal of 
mine ; but I must thank you all the same." 

^ Cax^t you thank me sitting down ?*' He hands her a 
chair. 

"Thanks. I am so grateful to you, Philip, for my let- 
ters — my poor, foolish, school-girl letters. Ah, how weak 
and fond I was then ! And now all so changed t How 
hard we have all grown," and she shrugged her shoulders, 
although they were covered now by a lace shawl and a 
Cashmere dress. *^ But there is something else. I know 
you do not care for thanks. This girl is leaving me." 

"MissAspar?" 

•* Jennie Aspar; yes, did you know? The ungrateful 
little thing I" 

"I knew she was going away from you." 

«*IHdshetellyouso?" 

** She did." 

** Why, Philip I Are you on such terms, already ? *• 

^'Miss Aspar told me she was leaving your house. I 
advised her to do so," 

*• And you compelled me to receive her." 

** I did ; but I had other views then. I shouldn't like a 
girl in whom I had any great interest to be under your 
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care, Selina. You are too weak and spiteful, and too fond 
of reading French novels and talking about thenu You 
don*t suit her." 

'^Has she been saying all this — ^to you?'' 

"Not a word of it." 

"How came you and she to talk of niej at all?" Mn 
Lorn asked with quivering lips and reddening cheeks. 

" In fact we did not talk much of you, Selina ; but you 
and I don^t intend to quarrel, anyhow." 

"Then you wish me to let this girl go ? " 

"Why, certainly. What control could you wish to 
have over her ? " 

" But I don't underatand this. I should like to serve 
you if I could — ^I should indeed, Philip, and I thought you 
wished me to keep her under my own influence ? " 

" Not now, Selina." 

"Tell me one thing, Philip. Do you mean to marry 
this girl?" 

"I do, if I can," 

" But you always called her— you know — it is humilia* 
ting to me to say it." 

" Say it out, Selina ; never mind the humiliation before 
me." 

" You always called her my hated rival, and laughed 
at me." 

"Well?" 

" Well, if she was then my hated rival, who now is 
your hated rival ? " 

Quentin smiled. 

" Do you think, Mrs. Lorn, I haven't looked all that 
plain and squarely in the face? Do you think I don't 
know as well as if she told me that she's in love with your 
Tyrone, or thinks she is ? I do know it, but I am not 
discouraged. You and I, my dear Selina, know what the 
value of a girl's first love is. I hope to persuade her to 
get over that. I hope you may have as good a chance, 
Selina, in your case." 
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Mrs. Lorn rose with an emotional rustle of skirts. 

'* You go on, Colonel Quentin,** she said, " as if I were 
likely to pursue Mr. Tyrone." 

"And don't you intend to?" Quentin asked, quite 
gravely ; " I really thought you did. For my own sake I 
hope you do ; I have my own stake in the game, as you 
know, and you see I have left you quite free t-o your capti* 
vation. I have no longer any hold over you." 

" Philip, I wish you did not speak of things in that de- 
grading way." 

" Well, I go in for realities, and I have allowed you to 
see plainly enough what I am trying to do. But if you 
like to wrap things up in pretty sentimental vagueness you 
can do so for yoursel£ Now, Selina, listen. You can help 
me, and I am helping you in trying to help myself. Let me 
tell you some news. Your friend, Mr. Tyrone, is in love 
with Miss Aspar." 

Selina covered her face with her perfumed handker- 
chiefl 

" You know it, do you ? " he asked impatiently. 

" Oh, I fear it is true I I hate the little creature, and I 
hate myself for being so weak, and you, Philip Quentin, for 
knowing it ! ' Well, I suppose he is, but it can't last long, 
that kind of thing ! He is young and the girl is pretty- 
that I admit. I can wait; let him make love to her! 
Perhaps, Colonel Quentin, it is more your affair than 
min^j." 

Quentin looked at her with a very peculiar expression, 
and her angry eyes drooped imder his. His look was one 
which carried with it a sting of contempt, worse for a 
woman than a blow. 

"You are mistaken, Mrs. Lorn," he said, coldly; "jour 
friend has asked Miss Aspar to marry him." 

" It is a lie ! " she exclaimed, flinging her crumpled 
handkerchief on the table as if she were throwing it in 
Bomebody's face. "It's a lie, if she says so — if anybody 
says so ; he never did I " 
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" She never said so ; but it's true for all that, Mrs. Lorn. 
I know it as well as if I made one of the t^e-a-t^te.** 

"How do you know ? '* 

" A dozen things tell me : her looks, her expression at 
certain momenta of our convei*sation, her manner when I 
spoke of him, or, rather, in the remotest way alluded to 
him ; and I know that they have walked together in the 
Park of mornings, when you, my unsuspicious Sellna, were 
asleep." 

" The wicked, ungrateful ^rl ! '* 

"Truly — ^to so disinterested a benefactress I My dear 
Selina, you brought the girl into your house to play your 
.wn game and mine, and she partly outwitted us both — 
that's all ! I bear her no malice." 

"I do: I hate her!" 

" Naturally, my dear ; that is the way of women. And 
. am glad of it just now, because you can still help me, 
and I you. Listen, Selina. I am not dashed by all this. I 
can forbid the banns, Mrs. Lorn, with your help." 

" Only show me the way ! " 

** Well, to begin with, you must understand that Misa 
Aspar is a person of quite different order from you and me. 
We have no weak prejudices in favor of virtue, Selina, 
have we ? But she has. She is purer of soul now, my 
sweet friend, than you were, I should say, even in your cra- 
dle. This fellow, Tyrone, is a good fellow enough, but a 
little wild and that sort of thing. Now, don't you think 
something could be found out and made clear to her — some* 
thing that a girl of that sensitive character ought to know ? 
I believe in my soul she is capable of rejecting any lover 
for things that you, Selina, would only shrug your pretty 
shoulders at and affect not to see. Down in Dixie, you re 
member, we made great allowances for young men and their 
toys — didn't we? Take my word for it, she would not do 

BO."* 

"No doubt she is an angel I " Selina said, scornfully 
and palpitating wildly. 
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*' rhe nearer she is to the angels, Mrs. Lorn, the better 
chance, in this case, for you and me. I can't very well 
move in the matter ; but you can easily find out everything 
—devise something — ^throw something in his way — do any- 
thing of that kind. Surely I needn't explain to a woman/ 
Selina, m e are made colleagues now by fate rather than 
goodwill. I tell you I have set my heart on marrying this 
girl, and if you can help me it is ^oor one solitary chance 
of helping yourself to the desire of your heart And — will 
you believe it ?— I should be glad to see you successful. 
Apart from interest and everything else, I should be glad. 
I feel a sympathy with you — I pity you — for am not I row- 
ing in the same boat ? ** 

He took her hand in his rather gently, and she looked 
up at him, hardly understanding. 

** Yes," he went on, " only think of it 1 You and I, both 
pretty well wwn out in the world— think of our turning 
young again — you going mad about a conceited young 
Irish beggar, and I losing my wits for a pretty little school- 
girl ! Well, Selina, this is my last madness ! Let us help 
each other in our folly. I have given you a hint : I needn't 
say any more. If you can profit by it, I know you wilL 
Good morning ; let me see you to your carriage— I mean, 
cab!" 

. "Good-bye, Philip," Mrs. Ix>m said, fixing her dark 
eyes on him. " And so it has really come to this ? You 
do really love her, and you and I are friends at last — only 
friends and nothing more ! Once I should have thought 
anything possible — anything but that I " 

She dropped her veil and he conducted her to her CBh^ 
in which she only drove to the corner of a street near her 
own house. 

Quentin smiled grimly as he returned to his desk. 

"Strange," he thought to himself ; "I have positively 
acquired a value in her eyes because she knows that I love 
another woman and don't care about her! One gets to 
understand women only when it is too late " 
13* 
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"That ubgi-ateful, deceitful, wicked girl 1 " Mrs. Lorn 
exclaimed, in the presence of Theodore, that same evenrng. 
** I am glad she is going I " 

"What girl are you talking of, mamma?*' Theodore 
asked, with puckered lips and brows. 

"That thankless creature, Jennie Aspar!'* 

"Jennie Aspar^s the best girl in all the world, and it's 
a shame ! And it isnH a bit like you, mamma, to talk of 
her so— and I'm glad she's going, too, when people don't 
appreciate her." 

He jumped from his chair and walked angrily up and 
down the room. 

" Has she bewitched you, too ? " said Mrs. Lorn. " I do 
believe it I Come here, Theodore." 

The boy drew near, blushing and rather sullen. 

" Let me look in your face. Why, child, how red you 
are ! I do declare I think you are one of Jennie Aspar's 
lovers too I " 

"Well, I don't care!" Theodore illogically replied, 
extricating himself with the manner of one who doesn't 
choose to be reconciled ; " but I know it's a beastly 
shame!" 

Mrs. Lorn went to her own room, and first cried and 
then stormed, and then cried again, and finally softened 
down into the sentimental and the generous. She so over-, 
whelmed Jennie with tenderness when the parting moment 
came that the girl felt penitent because she had not better 
deserved such affection. The traces of the tears of malice 
and spite and humbled vanity which still remained on Mrs. 
Lorn's cheeks did excellent service in lending an appear- 
ance of sincerity to the lamentation with which she bade 
the hated rival farewell. 

" I'll not say good-bye, Jennie," cried Theodore ; •* I'm 
coming to see you every day." 
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SOME months went away and brought a change in the 
position and rehitions of many of onr people. Mr. 
Prjnker is married to Alicia Aspar, and has taken a large 
and solid-looking house immediately out of one of the 
squares. Alicia is placid and happy. Jennie Aspar is for 
the present living with them, and she is now the acknowl- 
edged Jlancee bi Maurice Tyrone. He and she have alike 
explained their position and their engagement to her family, 
who have had to put up with it as they may, for they have 
not been consulted, but only informed. Tyrone, having 
resolutely and patiently grappled with his a&irs in Ireland, 
finds that things are not so utterly hopeless as they once 
seemed. He is going to bring under the operation of the 
Landed Estates Act what remnant of valuable interest, 
after incumbrances, he possesses in what once were family 
estates, and he thinks that, what* with his mother's money 
and the sale of all the rest, he will have a modest amount 
left to keep his wife and himself in a sort of genteel poverty 
until he can find that mysterious path which is to open out 
a career for him. Meanwhile, he has all but quarrelled 
with Madame. Pinel, whom he finds one 6ay in a flood of 
tears over his degradation because he is going to marry a 
jeweller's daughter, or pawnbroker's daughter, or something 
of the kind, and she wonders that the ghosts of all the real 
old Tyroiies don't come irom their graves. Indeed, she 
declares that sl.e has herself seen Tyrone's aunt appear in 
the moonlight at the foot of her bed all in white, looking 
awful. However, the ancient spectre does not appear at 
the foot of Tyrone's bed, and even if she had, could never 
have frightened her headstrong and desperate nephew out 
of marrying Jennie Aspar. Tyrone becomes so angiy with 
Johanna that she ne^er dares to mention the subject again, 
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but goes about the house shaking her head solemnly and 
looking like a martyr. 

Mr. Prinker and Colonel Quentin are close friends, and 
Mr. Prinker is chairman of a new mining company where- 
of Colonel Quentin is managing director, and Colonel 
Quentin now appears on the board of a financiering com- 
pany of which Mr. Prinker is the leading spirit. Colonel 
Quentin dines very often with the Prinkers. His manner 
to Jennie is friendly and kind, with a slight dash of the 
pathetic in it ; but he appears to have crushed down all 
memories of his sudden love proposal and to have subsided 
into the place of an unassuming friend. Jennie likes his 
bearing, and feels grateful to him. 

Winter has come upon London, but it is winter with 
a premature flavor of the season about it, as if the me- 
tropolis were trying to turn night into day. For the con- 
dition oi" Ireland is troublesome — ^perhaps ominous, rather 
than troublesome — and a winter session has been called 
together to deal with the subject. The Government either 
have, or affect to have, positive news of Fenian schemes 
and plots whereof the public know nothing. The public, 
however, are in a condition to believe almost anything, 
for, after a long lull in reports and alarms of Fenianism, 
there has been a sudden revival of astonishing rumor and 
some startling evidence. Meanwhile, nothing has been 
heard of the gallant General Macan, and Tyrone is be- 
ginning to hope he has gone back to the head-quarters 
near Union Square, New York. Charette is still in prison 
somewhere, to be tried soon. The Government officials 
say to all who inquire, " No foreign government, An: ^rican 
or French, has shown any inclination to interfere on his 
behalf, or concern itself at all about him.'' 

The important fact, however, in which at the present 
we are concerned is thlit Tyrone and Jennie Aspar are 
openly engaged or acknowledged lovers. Real life has 
done this much for our heroine — it has found her a h&to 
and given him to her. She ought to be almost at the 
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IiiglieBt point of human happiness. Were it only for her- 
self^ she would he happy even to ecstacy. But she has 
to think of her lover, and she has already learned the 
woman^s part— to look first in the face of her lover before 
she knows whether or not she is to be happy. Sometimes 
Jennie Aspar, locking anxiously in Tyrone's face, saw it 
clouded. 

There was much about the present position of his love- 
Boit which did not delight Tyrone. He chafed at the 
terms on which he was received by the Prinkers. It hu- 
miliated him that he should be in the condition of a sup- 
plicant for the favor and the good opinion of such people. 
It galled him to think that he seemed as if on trial and 
under inspection. He thought Prinker a dull, pompous, 
and purse-proud old prig, and he found Alicia almost ab- 
solutely uninteresting. The dinneivparties to which he 
was sometimes invited were stupid and heavy, and Tyrone 
was often seized with a silent mood, and could not make 
himself agreeable there. People put down as insufferable 
hauUuT and beggarly self-conceit the cold reserve which 
was only that of a sensitive nature, perplexed in the ex- 
treme. Tyrone hardly ever saw Jennie alone now, even 
for ^y^ minutes. It was made evident to him in every 
possible way that the Prinkers wholly disapproved of his 
suit to Jennie, and only endured it at the last, since endured 
it must be, as the self-immolation of a wilful, headstrong 
girl to a worthless and ruined young 'man. It was a new 
•lensation for our young prince to find himself an unwel- 
come guest anywhere. Perhaps there were moments when 
he wished he were not quite so much in love with Jennie. 

All this, however, he forgot when she was in the room — 
when he was near her ; when he could catch now and then 
a glance from her eyes. Never could there be a truer and 
(in its way) a purer sacrifice to mere love than Tyrone 
made, when he endured his position with the Prinkers for 
the sake of Jennie. It was a good lesson in life for him. 
At last he had ceased to live wholly for himself. He hardly 
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ever «rent to a club ; he rarely dined out. He bad made 
up biS mind that wben the present chapter of Irisli difficul- 
ties should have passed away, and he could feel sure that 
his voice would no longer be needed for his country, he 
would resign his seat in Parliament. Only he would resign 
freely when the time came— he would not be driven out. 

Jennie saw with falcon eye all his sacriiices and his 
struggles, and she adored him for them. But she some- 
times wondered with a kind of terror whether his nature 
could endure this strain for her, whether he would not some 
time or other grow tired of it and renounce it. She could 
not help seeing now and then that Tyrone had a contempt 
for Mr. Prinker and his ways and hip wealth: that he 
thought Aunt Granger a bore, and Mr. Granger an idiot. 
Aunt Granger in particular took advantage of what she 
knew or guessed of Tyrone's position as a possible connec- 
tion to patronize him ostentatiously, and treat him with a sort 
of maternal familiarity and affection which were very try- 
ing. Mrs. Granger was fond of handsome young men, and 
liked them all the better if they had, or had had, a danger 
ous reputation. She gave out in aa elaborately discreet 
way that she "favored the match," that Tyrone was a 
great pet of hers, and that she had always known that he 
would sow his wild oats and come to something. In truth, 
all the members of the two families, except Jennie alone, 
were secretly proud of the attachment of Tyrone, and dis- 
posed to give themselves airs about it. Even Mr. Prinker, 
although firmly and conscientiously opposed to the match^ 
felt it meanwhile a proud thing to have such a suitor in the 
family. For in the House of Commons, Tyrone even still 
usually associated with men to whom it never occurred to 
have any manner of private intimacy with Mr. Prinker. 

All this Jennie saw, and it made her uncomfortable. 
Every trying condition of life tends to develop in woman, 
no matter hew young, that maternal, care-taking instinct 
which always calls upon them to throw themselves between 
man ard his discomforts. Jennie longed to do something 
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to shelter and relieve her lover from these petty ignoble 
annoyances. When she thought of them and tried to pre- 
vent them, it seemed to her as if she had become prematurely 
older than Tyrone, and ought to be able to protect him 
from such annoyances. This was a new and doubly endear* 
ing light in which to regard her brilliant hero, her mag- 
nificent ruined prince, her handsome, brave demi-god 
whose love lifted up her soul. She was raised above tht 
earth with happiness when she thought of him and how he 
loved her. For herself she asked nothing but that this 
should last forever. She could have lived a life of pure 
delight on the mere thought of his love, feeding her heart 
on it always. 

But the little annoyances under which she sometimes 
saw him wince gave her pain. One fortunate day he came 
to Mr. Prinker's when no one was at home but Jennie, and 
she ran down delighted to see him; and^et the truth be 
spoken — ^Tyrone fairly took her in his arms and kissed her, 
and although she blushed rosy red she did not resist or 
remonstrate. 

" My darling Jennie," said Tyrone, releasing her, " I 
wish I could take you in my arms and fly away with you ; 
carry you off to some island, where there should be nobody 
but you and I — you and 1 1 '* 

^^ And so do I sometimes,'' she answered, quite earnestly 
and gravely. " I wish you might." 

" Suppose we run away and get married ; give your 
people the slip, and get rid of all obstacles and delays ? 
Will you come, Jennie ? ^ 

** I will come if you ask me— any moment you like." 
She turned her eyes fully on his, and their expression was 
serious and even sad* 

"Would you really do this?" Tyrone asked, more 
earnestly. "Would you come away with me now — this 
day — and trust to me ; and leave all, and quarrel with your 
£amily, and be my wife ? " 

"I would, indeed. I would go upstairs this moment 
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and pat on my bonnet, and go with yon to the end of th€ 
world, ilyon asked me.'* 

Tyrone stood np and looked at her with eyes that 
lighted with surprise and love. 

"Gk)od God!" he said, **you don't know the tempts^ 
tion you put in my way ! Jennie, as I stand here I am 
wild with longing to take you at your word and carry yon 
off this moment." 

"Take me at my word," said Jennie, " if you will." 
"You would not be afmd to trust yourself to me ? " h^ 
asked, laying one hand gently upon her shoulder and look 
ing down at her tenderly. 

"Afraid to trust myself to you? What could I be 
afraid of? I am sure you care a great deal more for me 
than I do for myself It did not even occur to our hero- 
ine to think that there could be fear for her purity and ber 
honor in the care of the man who loved her. She never 
bestowed a thought on the subject. She was far too con- 
fiding and too pure. In her whole nature was no drop of 
suspicion of the perfect honor of her lover. 

As she spoke she put her hand gently, frankly, into his. 
Tyi^one raised it to his lips, then dropped it and turned 
away for an instant, not without a sigh. At such a mo- 
ment every generous man feels a pang to think that he 
never can in life again have a purity fit to match with that 
of such a woman. 

" This, I suppose," he said, speaking to himself ratber 
than to her, " is the f<*eling which makes people believe in 
the lost Paradise ! " He thought of the foolish, evanesceut, 
half-corrupting pleasures and excitements to which so much 
of his youth and his early manhood had been given. A 
whole brood of sullied memories swept over him in ao 
instant, and then he looked again at the pure face of tbe 

Evtori who loved and trusted him, and he could have knelt to 

no m<4Qd begged to be forgiven, because he had not always 

which ai-orthy of her, 

manardhll, Jennie," he said, **ril not take you at 70m 
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word. Pll not make myself happy in that way. I some- 
tinncs donbt if the best thing I oould do for your happiness 
and your life would not be to go away this moment and 
never see you again." 

"Oh!" She caught his hand instinctively as if he 
were actually about to leave her. 

"Don't be afraid ; I'm noi going to leave you. I am 
not enough of a hero even if it ought to be done, but Pi. 
not carry you away« Jennie, just yet. We must wait. But 
now tell me something. Come, sit here on this sofa near 
me. But I'll not come too near, for if I did I should want 
to kiss you. Tell me one thing ; why have you changed 
so suddenly in all this ? " 

" Changed in what, Mr. Tyrone? " 

*' Don't call me Mr. Tyrone. Call me Maurice, or call 
me Tyrone, the name I love best. Well, now for a full ex- 
planati<m. Only the other day you were all wisdom and 
caution, ^ow you are ready to run away to Gretna Green, 
if there be any such place, or anywhere. Why is this 
change ? You don't do anything out of mere caprice. 
Why so cautious then, and so incautious now?" 

** I was only cautious for you, never for myself. What 
do I care about myself, so long as I have you ? " 

" But why not in the same mood still ? Come, Jennie, 
let me see your lieart." 

" You may see it all, my dearest — ^I mean Mr. Tyrone. 
Well then, Tyrone-Nearest, dearest Tyrone I Oh, why 
should I not call you my dearest when you are so ? I 
have only changed because I think you are not happy, and 
I think I ought to do something to give you happiness. 
No, don't begin to tell me that you are, for I can see things, 
and I -know you are tired of all this, and you don't care 
for ray people, Tyrone." 

He was about to interpose with some reassuring words, 
but she stopped him. 

"Don't stop me ; let me speak. You despise them in 
your heart, all their little meannesses and their ways, and 
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you think them beneath you, and I don't wonder, for they 
are beneath you. I used to laugh at Aunt Lucy, and think 
her ways mean and ridiculous. How could you help feel* 
ing a contempt for them ? But I feel pained for you, and 
for them, and for me. Do you remember how pert and' 
rude I was to you that first day I ever saw you, because 
I thought you despised them and us ? Ah, what a child I 
was then, and I feel such a grave woman now 1 Well now, 
you understand me, I know. I think you are ashamed of 
these people, who are my people, and I have brought you 
into all this, and I see that you are not happy. And so if 
anything I could do would give you pleasure, I would dc 
it and think it right to do. Wise or not, I would do it if 
you wished." 

Here Jennie's voice gave way and her eyes filled with 
tears. Tyrone put his arm round her and drew her to 
him, and soothed her with a thousand blandishments, and 
with sincere assurances that her love was worth all the world 
to him and that she was the queen of his universe. He 
earnestly pleaded to be forgiven if he had ever, by any 
unfortunate impatience of manner, showed that he failed 
in respect for her people ("I don't want you to respect 
them — ^how could you respect Aunt Lucy, except because 
she is good-natured and all that ? " broke in Jennie with 
some of her old impetuosity), and he consoled and encour- 
aged her, and talked away her fears. He went away re- 
solving that he would take good care never again to «how 
impatience or contempt for any of Jennie's people, and 
thinking more than ever how dear and pure and good she 
was, and how bright a time it would be when he could 
take her to himself altogether. Before he left her he did, ^ 
too, make some plea about the comfort of sometimes see- 
ing her alone; and Jennie declared that, let who would 
object, she would see him alone and walk with him when- 
ever he wished. Perhaps this was the most prudent thing 
an imprudent and innocent girl ever did, for it threw Ty- 
rone upon his honor and self-control to shield her from 
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all blame or doubt ; and he resolved that he would never 
ask her to meet him or deceive him alone; that if they 
ever did have a precious and delightful quarter of an liour 
together it must even be the work of blameless chance. 

Another little discomfort in the way of the lovers arose 
from the frequent visits of Colonel Quentin, who had suc- 
ceeded in making himself a constant guest with the Prink* 
ers and the Grangers alike. > 

^^ I wish you would not let that fellow come near you," 
Tyrone said to J^mie» one evening when there was a 
large party in her sister's drawing-room and he had a 
chance of speaking to her. *^ I don't like him, Jennie, and 
I hate to see him near you.'' 

^^What can I do?" she asked. ^^He comes here to 
Alicia and Mr. Prinker. They like him." 

^ Let them like him, if they will ; there is something 
about him I distrust and don't like. Take my word for 
it, Jennie, he is a low and worthless fellow. I have an 
instinctive detestation of him. When he speaks to you 
I feel inclined to kick him out of the room." 

"He was very kind," said Jennie, simply, " when poor 
papa died. He is a plain unaffected sort of person." 

^Unaffected ! That fellow is as full of affectation as a 
school-girl." 

*^ He is a great friend of Mrs. Lorn," said Jennie, not 
without the least possible tinge of harmless malice. 

^^ I don't know. Mrs. Lorn used to seem afraid of him, 
and I don't think she has much sense in any case. Then 
the idea of the fellow thinking you would marry him. 
Absurd ! After that, he ought to have had the sense to 
keep away." 

" You are not angry ? " Jennie asked, pleadingly. " I 
wouldn't annoy you for a thousand such, but what can 
I do ? I can't be uncivil; there is no reason. But, if you 
like, I will . never speak to him again, Tyrone. I will do 
anything you like. How can a poor girl be more sub- 
missive? They used to call me wilful and headstrong"-;- 
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**I am afraid they call you so still,*' said Tyrone, Etmil- 
ing, " when you wont take advice and renounce me. No, 
Jennie; do as you wilL I am a fool, and an ungrateful 
one, too, to distress you about anything. Be as civil to 
Colonel Quentin as you think right. If he was kind to 
you, that gives him a claim on me ; and I don't think I 
ought to blame him if he fell in love with you." 

^^Oh, but he didn't! I am sure he didn't I It was 
some impulse of good-nature." 

**Well, let us put all that aside. He couldn't help 
himself, I suppose ; and see, Jennie, I'll go and speak to 
him and be as cordial as I can presently, for your s^e." 

So Tyrone did presently cross the room and talk to 
Quentin with grand civility, which perhaps in his secret 
heart our self-conceited young prince considered an im- 
mense act of condescension, quite enough to have effaced 
every unpleasant memory from the breast of the American. 
Indeed, under the conviction that he was doing a kind 
thing for Quentin, Mr. Tyrone b^an to feel positively 
genial and friendly towards him. It always softened Ty- 
rone's heart to have a chance of doing a kindness to any- 
body. His bitterest enemy might have won him over by 
giving him a chance of doing that enemy a good turn. 

Colonel Quentin had half-a-dozen good reasons for dis- 
liking Tyrone, one of the foremost of which was that his 
whole mind was set on injuring him, 'and he wanted a full 
and satisfactory justification. Another reason, and a strong 
one, was his uneasy conviction that Tyrone did not con- 
sider him a gentleman. Tyrone, he felt satisfied, could 
know nothing of his origin ; but yet Quentin believed that 
he was looked down upon, and he writhed under the 
thought. Quentin was sensitive and sore all over on this 
point ; it was the one chief weakness in a character that 
had otherwise no small amount of strength. 

He had strength enough not to show any of his feelings 
to Tyrone, and Jennie saw with some pleasure that they 
talked together in apparently a very friendly way. But 
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Tyrone's little ontburst of anger impressed her rather pain- 
fdlly. It brought with it a new and vague sense of alamu 
It suggested something else to be thought of and guarded 
against. The girl sometimes wondered to herself what 
was becoming of the hot and petulant temper that i»ed to 
distress her friends and hersel£ It was all absorbed, ap- 
parently, in the strength of her love— 4he love whereof she 
was always taking thought, and which, even while it most 
excited her anxiety, made her supreme joy in life, and left 
her neither time nor mood for petty anger and small glad- 

Tyrone walked part of bis way home that night in com- 
pany with Colonel Quentin. As they were about to separ- 
ate near the comer of Clarges Street, Quentin asked care> 
lessly — 

" Have you heard lately from our- friend Macan ? *^ 

" 1 have not heard anything of Mr. Macan.'' (If Quen- 
tin had not used the words ** our friend," Tyrone would 
have spoken of ^ General^ Macan, and willingly accorded 
to the Fenian, whom he rather liked, his coveted military 
bonor& But the words *^ our friend " grated on his ears.) 
** Hiere was no reason why he should write to me." 

^Indeed I I though you were is communication. But 
Maean is such a negligent fellow ; he is good for nothing 
until action of some kind begins^" 

Tyrone smoked his cigar and remained rigidly silent. 

**Yott have heard, of course, of General Charette'i 
escape?" asked Quentin. 

" Na Has he escaped ? " 

**^Gh yes; he is at large. I saw the telegram just 
now." 

, " Can it be true ? Where did he escape from ? " 

"I don't quite remember. Some one of your local pris- 
ons. I daresay he bribed the turnkey, or something of the 
kind. Charette's a cool clever fellow, with courage and 
stratagem enough for anything." 

^'And tlus is. certain?" Tyrone asked, to whom it 
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seemed a grave piece of news, considering the effect it 
was likely to have on Fenianism, which he had hoped was 
dying out. 

"Perfectly certain. He is probably with Macan by 
this time. We shall hear news of them before long, de- 
pend upon it." 

" I wish you foreigners would leave Ireland to herself,** 
said Tyrone, bitterly. ** You can't help her, Colonel Quen« 
tin. The best thing you can do is to let her alone. The 
unsought services of a cosmopolitan desperado like this 
man Cbarette are the heaviest curse ever inflicted upon 
her. This was all we wanted to complete our ruin." 

He tossed his cigar-end impatiently away and turned 
up Clarges Street in a somewhat petulant mood, and per- 
haps a little ashamed of his own pejtulance. But he really 
anticipated only the worst results for Ireland from the 
escape of Charette. 

** If they had but let the fellow go," Tyrone smd to him- 
self, meaning by " they" the English Government ; " if 
they had only sent him away, or let him go with utter 
indifference, it might have done some good. But if this 
story of his escape be true it is the yery thing which, 
above all others, will delight the Munster and Cotinaugbt 
peasantry, just the blending of craft and daring which they 
exult in ; and the fellow will be a hero and a leader, a chief 
to trust and believe in. I feel strongly tempted to revive 
(«he old ridiculous quarrel, accept his challenge again, and 
do my best to blow his brains out." 

With which charitable and Christian-like expression of 
regret, Tyrone put his latch-key into his door and opened 
it 

CHAPTEE XXVII. 

TYRONE was almost always the latest arrival in Mad* 
ame Pinel's housa A little tongue of flame was left 
burning in the gas-lamp in th6 hall, and another in the 
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sandelabram upheld by a tall lady in imitation bronze 
w^ho stood in the lobby outside his sitting-room door. Be- 
side the bronze lady was a small table, whereon stood a 
taper, which Tyrone could light from the bronze lady's 
candelabrum, and thus, if he felt inclined, set 'the gas in 
his sitting-room burning. 

This night Tyrone went carelessly up the stairs, and 
when he came to the lobby table was a little surprised to 
find that the taper was not thera The scent of cigar- 
smoke, too, seemed to fill the place, an unusual thing in 
his absence^ for he was the only smoker under the roo£ 
He opened the door of his sitting-room. The gas was 
lighted, and a man was reclining on a sofa and smoking 
a cigar. The moment Tyrone entered, the man sprang 
up and advanced to meet him with a profound bow. It 
was Charette. 

"I have to ask a, thousand pardons of Mr. Tyrone,'* 
said the General, " for an intrusion so strange ; but I am 
a fugitive and an outlaw, and I ask for shelter on the 
threshold of my enemy. I stand like Coriolanus at the 
gate of Aufidius. Mr. Tyrone, I am your personal enemy. 
I am in your power. Surrender me, if you will, to British 
law." 

** May I ask, General Charette," said Tyrone, who had 
now recovered his composure, *'how you have come to 
do me the honor of occupying my rooms in my absence ? " 

"That is all simple. I escape from the prison — ^matters 
not how — I fly to London, the largest place, the most easy 
of refuge, in safety. * I have no friends here but those who 
are in danger like mysel£ Naturally, I think of an enemy 
who is a man of honor. I come to your door ; I tell mad- 
ame the concierge that I desire to wait for you ; she al- 
lows me. That is all. Mr. Tyrone, we are enemies. We 
have yet a quarrel to fight out, which must be fought. 
Meantime, I ask for shelter from you." 

Tyrone felt an unspeakable blending of dislike and 
curiosity as he .ooked at Charette. The rather flat nose 
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the receding forcbead, the broad, pale-blae fiashing eje^ 
the wolf-like expression in the mouth, with its lips that 
seemed to fold back as he spoke, the red hair and mus- 
tache, the exaggeration of tone and gesture, all made up 
a personage 'who might seem a buflfoon if he were not so 
much of a brigand. The story of the man's life came 
back upon Tyrone ; of his ingrained passion for conspir- 
acy and delight in rerolt, his insatiable thirst for blood- 
shed, hid almost inconcdvable eccentiicittes as a politician, 
. and the utter recklessness with which he exposed his own 
life to every danger; and Tyrone could not help feeling a 
certain interest blended with his surprise and displeasure. 

"I don't know, General Charette,'* he said, slowly, 
*' why you should expect safety here. You must have been 
seen entering this door, and I fear I am one of the sus- 
pected myself, although how innocently you know per- 
fectly well. You know that I am entirely opposed to all 
your schemed, that I have no sympathy with what you 
call the Revolution, and that I think the intrusion of your 
continental revolutionists is a bitter curde to Ireland. 
Why do you ask me to sh<^ter you? '* 
' ^ Because you are an Irish gentleman — 'they tell me of 
the blood of Irish princes — and, as I have said, because 
you are my enc jiy I I only ask you to allow me to stay 
here until the early train for Paris to-morrow morning ; to 
permit me so far to disguise myself here as I can, and to 
designate the way, when I am ready, to the nearest voiture 
— cab. Then I am gone, and that is all. But if you wish 
to surrender m^ to the police, you can. Our quarrel, Mr. 
Tyrone, will not be embittered by your betraying me, nor 
mitigated by your giving me belter. I appeal to you 
as a man of honor to his enemy." 

Then Charette fell back to the ohirnney-piece^ leaned 
against it, inflated his chest, and resumed his cigar. He was 
now Coriolanus complete. The moment was delightful to 
him. Life was to Charette always a grand theatric specta- 
cle, in which he had the happy privilege oL at once playing 
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the hero and contemplating his own performanoe. Charette 
had over and over again prepared his dying speeches^ and 
rehearsed his dying attitudes. Death, in any form, could 
hardly take him unawares. He was ready with something 
fine to say if a bullet should strike him in the breast, or 
he should be taken out for execution, or should expire 
wounded on a hospital bed with the Sister of Charity 
weeping beside him. The Revolution — ^here, there, any- 
where — was a stage for him. Perhaps the one only time 
when Fortune took him quite unexpectedly was when 
Tyrone's clenched hand struck him between the eyes. 
He had not studied anything appropriate and fine for a 
hero to say on being knocked down. Half bravo, half 
mountebank, he had at least the blood-thirsty courage of 
a Fra Diavolo as well as the careless, supple immorality of 
a Paillasse. To do him justice, he would, were he in 
Tyrone's place, have sheltered his worst enemy, were it 
at the risk of his own life. To do him justice, too, he 
would have thought it his fair privilege and right to se- 
duc3 the wife of his dearest friend while sheltering, at that 
friend's utter risk, beneath his roof. 

Tyrone walked impatiently up and down his room. 

"This 18 too much," he thought to himself. "What 
can I do with this confounded fellow P I ought to hand 
him over to the police at once, but I can't do so. This is 
what comes of not having been born a British churchwar- 
den ! Confound it all t I detest this man as much as any 
St. Pancras churchwarden could do, but I can't give him 
up. It would be something quite new in the history of 
the house of Tyrone if the head of the family — ^head and 
body and all now — were to play the part of a British po- 
liceman. Why am I an anachronism?" 

He began, however, to see a certain humor in the whole 
adventure and to be amused by it. 

General Charette kept his attitude and waited without ^ 
a word or movement. His eyes were deficient in eyelashes, 
and had an odd way of blinking which gave somehow an 
additional expression of ferocious recklessness to them^ 
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Tyrone stopped at last. 

•* General Charette/* he said, " I can't refnse you shel* 
ter. I tell you frankly I almost wish I could. But if 1 
help you to escape — ^and remember such an act will do4i- 
troy me in public opinion here— will you promise to give 
up all plots and schemes for the benefit of unfortunate 
Ireland — all schemes of revolution ? " 

^^ I cannot accept shelter on conditions,^' said Charette, 
waving proudly the hand which held his cigar. " I think 
I remember me of Mr. Tyrone once refusing safety under 
conditions. It may be that the John Bull Government 
itself would have let me off were I content to promise. 
Ko, Mr, Tyrone, I have consecrated my life to the cause 
of the oppressed nationalities. Ireland, your country, is 
oppressed. She has but to call on me— lo, X am there ! ** 

" Will y9u promise," Tyrone asked, with a smile which 
he could not repress, " to wait until she does call on you ? ^ 

^ I can promise nothing, Mr. Tyrone. Man gives not 
what is not his own. My life is devoted to the Qause of 
liberty. I am in your power. I have no claim on you, ex 
cept the claim of revenge for a sanglant insult. I have 
obtruded myself on you. Ton can surrender me. That 
Will only affect you. But to make a condition ; ah, wel] 
that, see you, would affect me. Mr. Tyrone — Jamais ! " 

" Well," said Tyrone, " you have trusted to me, and 
whatever comes of it I cannot betray you. Will you then 
do me the favor to occupy my bedroom, General Charette ? 
I will sleep here on the sofa." 

" No, notr so," the General replied, with a polite bow. 
** I, with your permission, will occupy the sofa — ^its lux 
urious acconmiodation for one who has spent his boyhood 
.and his manhood, as I have, in the great and the little war. 
Pardon ; do not urge me, it would but distress me. I 
must not intrude on your kindness too far. We are en- 
emies, Mr. Tyrone, and must be enemies until the stain 
of a night be washed away. But, for the mgment, you are 
only my too coui*teous host, and I am your guest pro* 
foundly obliged." ^ , 
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Tyrone then offered his singular gaest wine, brandy— 
anythitig. Bat Charette was a water-drinker, and seldom 
ate anything nnless compelle-i by actual hunger. His 
cigar, he said, was his only luxury. So Tyrone cour- 
teously bade him good night, to which Charette replied 
by a profound bow, and then "the perplexed host left his 
serene and self-contained guest. 

Tyrone went into his bedroom, but he felt little inclina* 
tion for sleep. The nearness of Charette seemed to oppress ' 
him, and he could hear that Charette was wide awake, for 
the regular puffing of the cigar went on as steadily as the 
throbbing of a steam-engina Tyrone sat in an arm-chair 
and gave himself up to thodght about his prospects, his 
life, the condition of his country, about Jennie and his love 
for her. He fell into an uneasy sleep at last, and he 
dreamed that Colonel Quentin was in the next room with 
Charette, and that both were plotting some assassin scheme. 
He saw the room and Charette and Quentin so plainly — the 
two men with their heads together, and Quentin's black 
eyes earnestly gazing into Charette's blinking pale blue, 
hyena eyes— ^that when he awoke with a start he felt cer- 
tain Quentin was close at hand. There was no sound now 
from Charette, and Tyrone could not resist the temptation 
to rise and go to the door of the room and look in. The 
door was open ; the lamps were burning ; the fire was out. 
Charette was not asleep ; he was seated at the centre-table 
with a military map spread out before him, in the study of 
which he was wholly absorbed. The professional revolu- 
tionist was studying his part. Tyrone went back to his 
room, and presently Ml into a deep sleep. When he 
woke, cold and shivering, he started up and looked at 
his watch. It was long past the hour when Charette 
ought to have gone. He hurried into the drawing-room. 
The lights were out ; the cold wintry sun was stealing in. 
Nobody was there. Tyrone might for a moment have 
fancied that the, whole adventure was a dream, but that 
the cigar-ashes were strewn in little heaps over the table. 
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Oa the ebimney^piece there was a card set Gonspieiioasly 
up. Tjrone took it ; it contained a few lines <^ Frea^k, 
written in a neat, woma!i4ike hand: 

" Thousand thanks. Another obligation to be fulfilled ! 
One of enmity, one of gratitude ! I have not disturbed 
you ; it was not necessary. I hare taken the liberty to 
help myself a little to the means of disguise, and shall b^ 
safe. Not adieu, but au reyoir P 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 



THE news of tihe escape of Cbarette sent through Lon- 
don a shock like that of an exptosion. At this time 
the alarm of Fenianism was at its height. The movement, 
which at^ first people either discredited or laughed at, was 
now swelled up by natural exaggeration to the dimensions 
of a monstrous revolutionary prodigy. Some terrible facts 
had made its existence manifest. Blood had been shed in 
more than one English town. In London itself a horrible 
crime, ^most as remarkable for its 'StujNdity as for its 
wickedness, had made society stand aghast. The undoubt- 
ed paseseiioe and co-ope^cation <^f men like Oharette, reeking 
from theamoke of cosmopolitan and social revolution, and 
the fact that Epgland, rather than Ireland, seemed to be 
eelected as the theatre of the performances, apparently 
warranted the appaliidig belief that Fenianism was a con- 
spiracy against all social order — a vast and secret combin- 
ation jo£ brigand^ and assasi^ns. No fear is flo consuming 
and so contagious as that of asa^assination by eonspiracy. 
The average Englishn^n suddenly wdke up to the knowl- 
edge of the nndoubted fact that in the midst of English 
cities there were desperate crimes to testify to the existence 
and the presence of that Fenianism which, if he had pre- 
viously heard of it at all, he had only regarded as «(>m? 
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ridi^lilous freak of harmless Irish folly. What wonder if 
he fioW was ready to believe any story of the dimensions, 
the deeds, the purposes of Femianism ? What wonder that 
wlien his neighbor's chimney eatight fire, he started up in 
terror, believing that he was about to witness some awful 
deed of Fenian incendiarism ? The passengers in an onmi-* 
btis on the south side of London were thrown into such tm. 
akm^that they flung themselves pell-mell into the road one 
^venin^, beeause in the dusk a mftu who hailed the omnibus^ 
and was gating in, had abasketM of bottles in Ms hand, 
and spoi^e With aK Irish a^cint* 

Justice, however^ ought to be tendered to the cangu^ar 
faiftiess add solidity of the English population* Fof days 
and days a t>erfect panio prevailed. The Fenians were 
objects of unmitigated hortor. They Were believed to be 
capable of any craft and crime* Some people saw Fenians 
and heard explosions everywheta Yet it does not appear 
that even in th(i poofest and most ignorant quarters any 
Mhgle person Was molested or Injured on the assumption 
that he was a Fenian^ On the day Krhen the panic might 
h4 6aid to have teached its height, a Fenian prisoner who 
Was supposed, although probably without reason, to have 
been an accomplice in the worst and Wildest of all the out- 
i^es, was brought up at one of the London policen^ourts 
for examination. A great crowd were gathered atound ^e 
dOot. There were in the drowd a few Irishmen, who, as 
the prisoner passed in, had the temerity to greet him with 
a tsheer* The bulk of ^he crowd met this untimely demon* 
iiratiOQ 11 1th no more vehement protest than a hiss. No 
attempt Was made to harfti one of the heedless sympa- 
thilEers. 

Still this self-restraint was a tribute to law and fair^play, 
by no means a mai'k of any absence of hatred and passion. 
Of course it would have been idle to suppose that the avei> 
age Tiondoner, to whom the Whgte eicist^ce of the Fenian 
Jon».*piracy had come with the shock of absolute surprise, 
could distinguish between the rabble of assassins who hung 
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on to the conspiracy, and men like Charette or Macan. 
The latter waa a brave, reckless, ignorant Irishman, ani- 
mated chiefly by what he honestly believed to be a patriotic 
duty, bat absolutely incapable of any cruel and cowardly 
deed. Charette was bloodthirsty enough in the way of 
revolutionary fighting; but assassination was a thing as 
impossible to his nature as docile loyalty would have been. 
But the London public could not be expected to see all 
these differences. The w<^ " Fenian^' simply in their eyes 
meant incendiary and murderer^ The newspapers rather 
heated than tempered the popular alarm and, passion, fpr 
they coHipeted with each other every day in the utterance 
of mere invective i^iddenui^ciation of Fei^ianiam in general, 
mixing it all up in one hideous hash of a great criminality. 
. Now this was the state of public feeling when the newa 
came out that General Charette, who was supposed to be 
locked up safely in one of the provincial prisons, ha4 
made his escape. The esci^ had been maaaged with 
singular atidacity and cunning. The event for the moment 
almost completely shattered public confidence. People in« 
sisted that among the very officials in our jails there must 
be Fenians who were there for the set purpose of enabling 
their fellow-conspirators and criminals to escape. 

The day. after that on which Tyrone woke and fbimd 
Charette gone, saw an exciting scene in the House of Com- 
mons. Some question of public interest was coming ou 
which in itself would have filled the galleries. But be- 
sides this the notice paper contained a string of questions 
to be put to the Government on the subject of Charette's 
escape, and the nature of the Fenian conspiracy, and tho 
steps necessary to repress it. One question was a little 
peculiar. A Tory member prx>posed to ask Mr. Attorney- 
General whether he was in a position to confirm or deny 
a report which had found its way into some of the publio 
journals, and which alleged that the person called General 
Charette had been aid^d in his escape by a member of 
that House. This question was founded on a paragraph 
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»n an evening journal already mentioned, which gently 
expressed a hope that the earliest possible denial wotdd 
be given to the common mmor that a member of Parlia- 
ment had assisted in the escape of the notorious Fenian, 
€leneral Charette. 

Tyrone saw the paragraph, and it amazed him. He did 
not care about the charge against himself, as it obviously 
was, and he had even made up his mind that as soon a9 
he knew of Charette's safety, he would publicly avow and 
explain his own small and almost involuntary part in the 
escape of the desperado, who was his personal and implac* 
able enemy. But he could not understand how anything 
of the matter came to be known so soon. Somewhere or 
other it seemed that there must be treachery; and revolv- 
ing in his mind every possible and even impossible explan- 
ation, he could only think of one person to whom any 
suspicion whatever could attach in his mind. Even that 
thought he put away as unworthy; and he feh a little 
ashamed that personal prejudice and dislike should master 
him so far as to allow even a passing thought of the kind 
to arise. 

Mr. Prinker had secured places for his wife and Jennie 
in the Ladies' Gallery for that night — secured them days 
before, without any reference to the questions about Feni- 
anism. He came home that day to luncheon at three; 
the ladies were to be in their places in the House at half 
past four; and he brought the notice-paper with him. 
He showed the one significant question to Alicia : and he 
and she looked at each other, and then gave sidelong 
glances at Jennie. Our heroine knew perfectly well that 
something was up which concerned her. She had seen 
many of those sidelong glances of late, and they tried her 
temper terribly. Now, however, she resolved to keep 
her temper and her dignity, and not ask any question or 
show any curiosity. 

** I think, my dear, your sister had better not go,'* Faid 
Mr. Prinker, at last, looking solemnly at Alicia. 
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Alicia only said, **0h Jennie I'* and looked sad^ awfnl, 
unntterable things. 

^Has anything happened?'' asked Jennie, taming 
pale and forgetting all aboat her dignity in . a quick and 
shuddering alarm. She thought of some sadden death, 
some dreadful news. 

Alicia looked at her husband. 

" You had better let her see itj my dearj" he said^ with 
the air of one who would addj *'She has brought it on her- 
sell Her blood be on her own head." 

Alicia, who was profoundly grieved for Jennie, and did 
not herself quite understand what the whole thing was 
about, handed Jennie the notice-paper, pointing to the 
particular place. 

Jennie took it with trelnbllng hand^ and read seyetal 
wrong questions up and down, here and there, and looked 
up at last in utter wonder and bewilderment. 

*' What is it?'' she askei "I don't understand all 
this stuff. Do, please, tell me. Is it a conundrum ? What 
isit, Mr. Prinker?" 

"That question, niy deir," Mr. Prinker te|)lied^ with 
an awful, gentleness and forbearance which plaiiily meant 
to say, "I will not crush you with reproaches, howevet 
well deserved." 

Jennie read the question over and over again, but its 
phrases and formalities rather puzzled her, and she could 
only dimly guess from Mr. Prinker'^ manner that it must 
have some relation to Tyrone. However, it wad clear 
enough that no dreadful calamity had happeded^ but only 
that there was some charge to be made against Tyrone. 
This did not frighten her ; it only threw her into the cool- 
ness of the defensive. 

"I don't think I understand all this," she said; ^,^do, 
please, explain it. I don't know anything about General 
Charette and Mr. Attorney-General ; what is it all, Alicia? " 

" Oh, my dear 1 " Alicii shrugged her shoulders^, looked 
ad and sympathetic, but did not explain. In faet, she 
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•* You 8ee," said Mr. Prinker, slowly, " this is evidently 
aimed at Mr. Tyrone — evidently ; the paper almost says so 
^— there can be no other member of the House of Commons 
to whom such a thing could apply. Helping that Fenian 
scoundrel to escape ! Oh I " and Mr Prinker waved his 
hand, to signify that the guilt and shame of the thing went 
quite beyond words.' 

"Perhaps it's not true,** Alicia mildly pleaded. « The 
papers say such odd things fiotfietimeiS^. Perliap^ it's not 
true, dear.'* 

"Perhaps not," said Jennie, very composedly; "if 
there was anything wrong in it, you may Bay it certainly 
is not true, Alicia. Mr. Tyrone does nothing that is wrong. 
I really don't know whether helping this man to escape 
Was wrong or right; but if it was wrong, then you may be 
quite certain Mr. Tyrone never did it. So I think we need 
not alarm or distress ourselves. I should like to go all the 
more now, Mr. Prinker, if you please — if you have no 
objection." 

Our Jennie was, as we know, a young woman far from 
faultless ; when her voice assumed a certain decided tone, 
weaker people did not generally care to argue a point with 
her. They found they got on better by giving way. Mr. 
Prinker did not dispute this point ; he only thought how 
well he was suited iti Alicia, and how lucky he was not to 
have thought of marrying Jennie. Yet with her kindling 
eyes, her cheeks just faintly tinged with color, her white, 
clear forehead, her compressed red lips, and her bosom 
panting with kept-down emotion, Jennie was at that very 
moment as charming an embodiment of generous, emo- 
tional, and noble girlhood as one could have seen*— not to 
be exchanged by any man with heart and senses for the 
purest specimen of the docile, dull, and colorless house- 
wife. 

The House of Commons was very full. Jennie had 
begun to understand its ways now pretty well. She looked 
eagerly towards the place where her hero usually sat, and 
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taw that he yras already there. K Jennie saw Tyrone 
half-a-dozen time^ in the day her heart always beat quickly, 
and a faint mist dimmed her eyes for a moment each time 
when her glance first rested on him. How handsome he 
looked, and calm and even nonchalant. His eyes many 
times went up towards the gilded bara behind which she 
sat, and she knew he was looking for her, although he 
could not see her. She felt delighted and proud. Think 
of his looking for her at such a moment. It was like a 
hero just going into battle giving his* last thought to his 
love. Jennie was a sadly unpatriotic little English girL 
Had Tyrone really favored the Fenian conspirators it 
would hardly have made much difference to her; she 
would probably have thought that they must be in the 
right when Tyrone approved of them. A great deal of 
buzzing and murmuring talk went on below, of which 
Jennie could make out nothing. She understood enough 
now of the business of the House to know that when a 
member rose with a printed paper in his hand and mut- 
tered a few words, or made dumb show, that was an honor- 
able gentleman putting a question to the ministers. She 
also knew that when somebody got up from the ministerial 
benches and whispered something, and made a few awk- 
ward gestures, that was a right honorable gentleman, a 
member of Her Majesty's Government, giving a reply; 
moreover, she was well aware that when some really inter- 
esting question was to be put and answered, there would 
be cries of " Order ! " and then a profound silence, and 
some sharp request to *' Speak up ! " if the orator failed to 
make his voice heard. 

Now for it! A buzz, a hush, then several cries o( 
" Order I ** An intense eagerness everywhere, and then a 
member rose from the Opposition benches, and in a vigor- 
ous tone and with lungs that cheerily suggested the hunt- 
ing-field, begged to ask the Attorney-General if he was in 
a position to inform the House whether there was any 
(ru(;lf in tl^^ report that the person called General Charette 
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had been assisted in his escape by a member of that House. 
Loud cries of " Hear I hear! " followed the question. 

Jennie looked to where Tyrone sat. He seemed quite 
composed and cool. She almost wished he had looked a 
ittle more angry at the charge. 

The Attorney-General arose, and dryly replied that Her 
Majesty's Government had no information whatever on the 
subject. This was so disappointing, and such an anti-cli- 
max to all expectation, that some frivolous members actu- 
ally laughed. 

Is that all ? Is the incident all over ? No ; for in a 
moment Tyrone rose, and there were at once loud cries of 
" Hear I hear ! ** and " Order ! order ! *' and calls for silence. 
Everybody knew that he was the member pointed out, and 
almost everybody supposed that he was about to deny the 
charge. Therefore when he began by asking the permis- 
sion of the House to say a few words of personal explana- 
tion there were renewed cries of " Hear ! hear." The House 
of Commons has generally a good deal of the esprit de 
corpsy and is glad when any of its members can clear him- 
self of any personal charge. 

" I assume,** Tyrone said, amid a breathless silence — 
every syllable he spoke in his clear strong voice, piercing 
into Jennie's very heart — " I assume that the question of 
the honorable member opposite is levelled at me, and 1 
hasten to give it that answer which Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment were naturally unable to give. But as I wish to add 
a few words of explanation, I will put myself in order by 
moving the adjournment of the House." (Jennie was now 
adept enough in the intricacies of parliamentary forms to 
know that on such an occasion as the present, when a mem- 
ber desired to do something more than put a* mere question 
or give a dry answer, he obtained the right to make a 
speech by- moving, pro formdy the adjournment of the 
House. Her heart beat more wildly than ever, for now she 
knew that Tyrone had no simple denial to offer. The same 
impression ran with a thrill through the House.) " Let me 
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begin by a direct answer to the question. ; I did give shel- 
ter for a few hours to the escaped prisoner, General Cha- 
rette I " 

There was a moment's breathless pause, and then a roar 
of anger broke from ahnost all parts of 'the House. Tyrone 
endeavored to go on with his explanation, but in truth he 
had made a fatal mistake. He wished now to express once 
more, and with emphasis, his utter disapproval of Charette's 
scheme, and even of Charette's personal career, and to ex- 
plain under what unexpected conditions it was put upon 
him either to shelter the fugitive or to act the part of a 
police-constable, and hand him over to justice. But he 
ought to have begun with that explanation, and thus dis- 
posed the House to judge at once justly and leniently of 
his offence. He might then have been allowed to say that 
it was his purpose to have frankly laid bare to the Gov- 
ernment his part in the whole transaction ; but that when 
he saw the notice of a question to be asked in Parliament 
he deemed it more respectful to the House of Commons to 
offer his explanation there. Tyrone, as we know, had a 
general respect for the House, and believed in its general 
fairness and good spirit. But on this occasion, as on many 
others, a feeling of perhaps mistaken chivalry possessed 
him, and made him believe that it would be unmanly to 
begin with an excuse. The frank avowal of the fact, plain 
and square first, he thought, and the explanation after- 
wards. 

But it was now too late. The temper of the House was 
roused beyond all control, Tyrone's avowal seemed an insult 
and a dofiance flung in the face of Parliament. The horror 
of I enianism was rabid. The House roared at Tyrone, and 
endeavored to drown his voice. He kept his place calm 
and firm, and in every interval of the storm qf anger he 
endeavored to send the clear tones of his voice ringing 
through the House. But no assembly in the world is no 
tumultuous as the House of Commons when once it breaks 
fairly loose. A great number of passionate young loyalists 
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had determined that Tyrone should not be heard. " He 
shan't be heard — no Fenian shall be heard here 1 ** was 
yelled by a whole chorus of furious voicea If Jennie had 
had time for such thoughts, she would have been immensely 
amused at the grotesque spectacle of four or five hundred 
grown men all jumping up, bawling and gesticulating to- 
gether. Tyrone kept his place, the only calm and motii)ii- 
less figure erect in that tumultuous assembly. There were 
a few other figtires indeed equally calm but hot erect. The 
Speaker sat in his chair silent and composed as a graven 
image. The principal members of the Government, and two 
or three of the foremost leaders of the Opposition, threw 
themselves back in their seats, and awaited the end with- 
out the slightest expression of emotion, as if it were all 
only a form which had to be got through somehow, and 
called for no observation. All the other figures were wild 
with incessant motion and sound. Whenever the tempest 
of yelling died away for a moment, and a word from Ty- 
rone made itself heard, the mere sound lent new energy to 
the storm, lind a perfect hurricane of roaring swept over 
the House. A few Irish members roared for a hearing for 
Tyrone, but they might as well have roared against him, 
for their voices only swelled the common chorus. Tyrone 
was not popular among the Irish members ; some thought 
be went much too far, others thought he did not go half 
far enough; many believed him to be at least a Fenian 
sympathizer and condemned him accordingly ; others in- 
sisted that he was only looking for a place under Govern- 
ment. Some steady old fellows thought him wild and dis- 
sipated, others complained of his self-conceit, and thought 
he gave himself airs. There was little cordiality in the 
support which he got now from his countrymen ; such as 
it was, it was given to his riationality rather than to him- 
self. 

Jennie could not make out a word in all the din — there 
was in fact nothing to make out ; it was only anger and 
noise — five hundred men against one. The House of Com* 
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moDS does not look dignified on such occasions, even when 
its anger is righteous. The one man has always this ad- 
vantage over the five hundred, that he can maintain the 
dignity of isolation and composure, and seems to be luman- 
fully set upon. 

How odd the faces looked 1 Strange— these bellowing 
gesticulating men, who look like maniacs broken loose, are 
gentlemen, fathers of families, scholars, men of rank, Bel- * 
gravian swells, aristocrats. There is the pink of courtesy 
and chivalry, the Hon. Colonel Maidstone, so famed in the 
Ciimea, so delightful at a Richmond strawberry breakfast, 
he is bawling like a cabman, and his face is turning the 
color of a purple grape. That fat florid man — indeed they 
are all florid now— who is bursting out of his waistcoat — 
his suspenders can be seen distinctly as he half rises and 
shakes his fist — ^that is a steady City magnate, whose 
daughters, elderly young women already, are in the Toadies' 
Gallery, and look down on their bellowing and jumping 
papa. ^ That strong, clear, well-sustained shriek, which the 
most acomplished gamin of Seven Dials would admit to 
be a feat for his envy, is the proud achievement of the heir 
to a dukedom. The hoarse noise which issues from yonder 
stout, short, grey-whiskered personage, who looks stolidly 
before him, and bawls unmoving, is a voice that has shouted 
a word of command through many ocean tempests and 
some close battles on the sea. That tall person yonder n^ith 
the long, fair whiskers, who stamps and leaps like a gigan* 
tic punchmellOy holds high office in Her Majesty's house- 
hold, and is an authority on Court etiquette. Not one of 
these men would individually and singly do a rude or offen- 
sive thing. Together, they form a pell-mell mass of vocifer- 
ous maniacs. Men are howling in furious demonstration 
of rage let loose who would scorn to show the slightest 
emotion if ordered to lead a forlorn hope. That great 
railway man, who now looks as if he ought to be in a pad- 
ded cell, would^ preserve a smooth aspect and a complacent 
smile if some news were announced to him which threat* 
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cned the wreck of his dearest schemes and the rain of his 
fortane. 

Jennie took in the whole field of sight, her chief emotion 
being simple anger at the men who tried to shout down her 
hero, but Vith some room left in her breast for wonder that 
rational creatures could make such an exhibition of them- 
selves. She saw Captain Calsby flourishing his glove<i 
wildly, and stw that his jaws were distended to their ut- 
most limits to let out' the sound. Fixing this one little face, 
and framing it separately from out the crowd, it did not 
look manly or fascinating. Jennie thought Mr. Prinker 
looked better even, for although he, too, was apparently 
joining in the uproar, he did not distend his features, and 
he kept his hands down. Of course she thought Tyrone 
looked splendid and noble. He still stood, there, tall, grace- 
ful, self-possessed, enjoying, in an artistic point of view, all 
the immense advantages of his lonely, self-reliant, hopeless 
position. He Had no need to distend his features or to 
exert himself. No explanation could- be heard above that 
Btorm. He could only wait At last it became evident 
that waiting was in vain, and was only undignified. 
Seizing an instant of comparative lull, he sent the words 
through the benches and galleries — "The House has re- 
fused to hear my explanation — ^I ask the public to judge 
between it and me I " And then with these words, heard 
here and lost there, he sat down amid a roar of wild and 
overwhelming triumph. Then, while the shout of the vic- 
torious five hundred was still at its height, Tyrone rose 
from his place, bowed to the Speaker, and walked slowly 
out of the House. 

The whole scene then grew misty in Jennie's eyes, and 
she whispered to her sister, " Alicia dear, I should like to 
go home." Alicia good-naturedly pressed her hand. Mr. 
Prinker presently came and hurried them to the carriage 
through all manner of devious corridors and small passages. 
He put them into the carriage and returned to the House. 
He was fussy and flurried, and hardly spoke. Jennie 
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remained silent nearly all the way ; only once §he broke 
out with the ejaculation — 

"What cowards men are ! " 

" Cowards, dear ? " Alicia echoed. 

" Yes ; cowards ! cowards 1 A whole moV of them 
against one ! '^ 

"I suppose we tnust make allowance,** Mr. Prinker 
insinuated. " What a pity it was that Mr. Tyrone sbouli'^ 
have acted so ! I wonder why he did it ?" 

"Did what?** 

** Helped that dreadful man to escape.** 

" Mr. Tyrone only does what is right. They could not/ 
understand a nature like his, those cowards Who shouted at 
him,** said Jennie, imperatively and decisively. 

Alicia only sighed. She was sorry for Jennie, and saw 
terrible storms ahead. She expected that Mr. Prinker 
would want to do wise and awful things to-morrow. But 
it would be of no use, she thought, attempting to remon- 
strate with Jennie. " I can't do anything,*' Alicia said to 
herself ; " Mr. Prinker and she must really settle it between 
them. Oh, what a pity she ever saw him.** The " him*' 
in this sentence meant Tyrone. Alicia had taever herself 
seen anything much in Tyrone. He was very* handsome, 
and had a good figure, and all that ; and Aunt Granger 
particularly admired his legs ; but Alicia did not cai*e much 
about legs, and she never quite understood Tyrone's luan* 
ner, or exactly followed what he was talking about. 

It was still early in the evening. Mr. Prinker and Ccd- 
onel Quentin came to dinner at eight. Jennie dressed her- 
self as becomingly as she could, and came to dinner, proud 
and half defiant, determined to show iio emotion of any 
kind. Not one word was said about the scene in the Honso. 
When Alicia and Jennie left the dining-room, Jennie went 
to her harp and tried to play. The only notes she could 
sound, were those of that wild, sweet passionate air which 
she had first played to Tyrone. She could not bear it ; 
and at last she burst into tears ^and hurried out of the 
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cl]ra wing-room, making gestares half passionate, half im- 
ploring to Alicia, not to follow her. 

Colonel Quentin did not make his appearance in the 
drawing-room. He sent his excuses by Mr. Prinker, who 
came up alone, and seemed much relieved to find only his 
wife. 

"Alicia, my love," Mr. Prinker said, **that man mus*^ 
never come here again I " 

"Whatman, Robert?" 

" That fellow Tyrone. It's all absurd, you know, ridic- 
ulous, disgraceful ! Your sister must have some sense ; 1 
wonder at her want of spirit — ^want of spirit, positively.^* 

Alicia shook her head in gentle deprecation. Alas I 
want of spirit was not the fault usually attributed to 
Jennie. 

" I call it want of spirit, and nothing else,*' said Mr. 
Prinker. " An English girl ought to be ashamed to have 
anything to do with a disloyal Irish conspirator 1 That 
man is an enemy of the Queen, and the throne, and the 
Church, and everything. I mean everything that English 
people are bound to respect." 

" I am sure Jennie doesn't mean to be an enemy to the 
throne and the Church and all that," pleaded Alicia. " But 
she doesn't think about it, Robert, in that light." 

" Then we must get her to think about it in that light ; 
we must put it to her in that light. We must be firm with 
her, very firm." 

Alicia had a great dread of firmness. She revered her 
husband's wisdom in general ; and in this case her opinion 
went entirely with his ; but though she reverenced wisdom 
she sometimes would have liked in her heart a little of the 
quiet wisdom which lets things pass off easily. The firm- 
ness of some people sometimes made her as nervous in ad- 
vance as thie popping of a soda-water cork by an awkward 
liand — a thing which she always disliked. 

" Jennie is a little pec iliar, Robert, dear," she said — a€ 
if Robert didn't know ! " We shall have to be careful, 
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To be harsh with her might only make her do the very 
thing we don't want. It generally did. We almost always 
found, poor papa and I, that we could manage things ever 
so much better by coming about them indirectly. Oh 
Robert, I am so sorry for her. I know she is suffering 
ever so much, though she wont say it. She is so sweet 
and good, though she has odd ways. Oh, I wish she had 
never seen him." 

•* Yes, yes, of course, exactly. But that can't be helped 
now. I am not going to let your sister, my love, be sacri- 
ficed to a Fenian and a pauper, and, yes, and a libertine — a 
downright libertine, Alicia ; yes, I know what I am speak- 
ing about, you may be sure, although one can't exactly" — 

Then Mr. Prinker waved his hands grandly as if to inti- 
mate that oiily his sense of what was due to the presence 
of a lady forbade him to make some terrible revelation. 
Mr. Prinker always held that even married women should 
never be supposed to know anything more than it was 
proper for school-girls to speak of. 

"I never liked him," said Alicia, simply. "But I 
thought he was very good — now." 

"I am» sorry to say that that is not so. People like 
that don't get better; they get worse." 

" That would be dreadful for dear Jennie." 

^' It shan't happen, Alicia. Ill put a stop to it. Fm 
determined upon that ! Anyhow, he shall never enter these 
' loors again. I'll write to him and tell him so." 

" If we could only first prevail on Jennie" — 

'* He shan't come into this house, Alicia, any more^ 
wrhatever happens." 

Alicia felt wretchedly uncomfortable. 

'* I think, Robert, if it could be explained to Jennie, 
made certain in some way, that Mr. Tyrone really was a 
bad man — if she could be convinced of that, she would 
give him up. Oh, I am sure she would ! But it would 
be so hard to convince her. She thinks he is a regular 
hero and an angel — girls are so queer ! But if she could 
V satisfied "— 
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"How coald that be? How could you talk to a giri 
^yi about such things? How could any one explain to a giri 
vefi that" — 

Mr. Prinker waved his hands again to suggest mean- 
ings beyond the power of modest words. 
ectj "Yes, I suppose so," Alicia said in assent, though she 
ujf did not well know what she supposed, and what it was 
' that one could or could not explain to a girL 

**No, my love," Mr. Prinker continued grandly, "your 
sister is too young to judge of these things for herself, and 
she must allow herself to be guided by us who have her 
interest at heart. We must save her, my dear, from all 
this. She has no other friends." 

Mr. Prinker looked really concerned for Jennie, and 
manly in his honest wrong-headedness. Alicia's eyes filled 
with tears. 

"There's Quentin now," said Mr. Prinker, abi-uptly. 
"Look at Quentin; a clever fellow — a rising man — ^he has 
English blood in his veins. Quentin, family all English 
on both sides. Quentin has spoken to me to-night frankly 
about your sister, and of course I promised to speak to 
you. Quentin wants to ask Jennie to marry him; and 
I tell you what, Alicia, his prospects are excellent, and she 
couldn't do a better thing." 

" I always knew Colonel Quentin admired Jennie," said 
Alicia. " I wish she would have him ; it would be better 
in every way." 

At the bottom of the hearts of this excellent elderly 
man and this good and unselfish young woman there was 
a lurking sense that Tyrone, with all his poverty, had 
always looked down upon them, and thought them be- 
neath him in social position, and that were there no solid 
advantages to be had from it, it would be uncomfortable to 
iiave such a connecticm. 

"Well, we must break off this most unfortunate en- 
gagement, anyhow," said Mr. Prinker, rising with, resolute 
aspeot, and preparing to withdraw to his study. Alicia 
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issnmed fhat he was going to T^te to Ty^rie, aiid she 
ilmost trembled, but she felt sui-e that her husband wai 
right ; and thus these two good people, faithfully actiii^ 
on their conviction for the best, set themselves to plot for 
an object which, were it to succeed, must mar two gen- 
erous lives, and set the heart of a pur6 and Spirited girl 
bleeding forever. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



NEXT morning Tyrone found three letters awaiting him 
which promised, each by a handwriting he knew, to 
be something out of the ordinary mass of applications^ re- 
monstrances, petitions, complaints, denunciations, imd in^ 
yitations, which a conspicuous member of Parliament is in 
the daily habit of finding at his table. One was in the 
hand of Mrs. Lorn, and Tyrone gave it the precedence, 
opening it, however, rather reluctantly. It was short : 

•• I beg of you, my dear fHend, to 'coiiie and Me m^ to-day.^ I bo 
want to see jon, An j time after three. BmAiikJ' 

Another letter was from Paris, and wad ins6ribed in thd 
inanly hand of General Macan : 

" Grand Hotkl, Paris. 
" Dear Sir,— Before this reachfes you, I shall be on my way to 
the bosom of the nnnataral parent — stepmother, I mean-^London, 
6f course. Oreat things are in the womb of Time— droll, to6^ be^ 
cause time^ I think, is generally represented as a man^ I h<^ jroa 
will not object to my calling on youi Would not intrude> but ne- 
CfrBsity has no laws of etiquette. The times are out of joint 1 Some 
of us are determined to try to set them right. For Ireland ! 

" Felix Macak (Geherid). 
•• The Hon. Mr. Tyrone." 

" Confound this mad buffoon 1 '* said Tyrone to himAel& 
** Am I to be the confidant and butt of all the crazy Vtr^ 
nians of the world ? ^ 
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ITien l^e took ap Mr. Prinker^s letter, for that was tljio. 
third, and it was ii^ obedience to some impulse he could 
not explain that he had kept it to the last. He opened it 
slowly, antidpating vaguely something disagreeable, and 
he read : 

** Sir, — On behalf of my wife, the nearest surviving relative of 
Hiss Jennie Aspar, and on bdlialf of mjself , who maj be regarded 
^^onXij, if ^ot in ^trio^ law^ pm the gi^ar^ian o| that yoimg ladj, 
I have to urge upon yo^ the e^trenpie deslxabiUty of your relinquish- 
injg all i4ea of ^i^ ^engagement with h,er. Mrs. Frinker and mjself 
are convi9Cjed that such an e.ngagenjient was only accepted in an 
incautious moment by a young lady of impulsive character; and 
we are equally convinced that it is imperative on us, as intrusted 
mU^ the responsibility of watching over her interest and her hap- 
.pipi^s, to iivMst upon i^ hfding relinquished. I think yo|i will your 
^If^e, af jier retcent events^ th^ impossibility <^ any ^latrimonial 
contract between a lady of loyal English family and yourself, even 
if there were not other objections of a grave and personal character 
on which, for obvious reasons, I forbear to dwell — to render such 
A 4Mheme dangerous for the hapfuness of the young lady, and en- 
Uf»^y uudesii^^le to her relatiooivs StUd conneetioiis. I trust you will 
jSfEie the uecessity .of r&Craining fnun fi,n7 course which would place 
a you^g lady, still considerably under age, in a position of antag- 
onism with ^er o^ly relative ; .and in finy case, Mrs. Prinker and 
myself feel reluctantly compelled to decline the honor of any further 
.▼ii^tsf 1:0m you. 

" i;^^^ ^h^ijiorto l^. Sir, 

^' Your obe4ient iGP^'Wt* ^ 

" Robert Jo^in Ptunksb. 
"Maurice Rtz Hugh Tyrone, Esq., M. P." 

It wo^ld M)4^4 he i41e to sUevxpt ^my adequate desorip- 
tion of the jeflSect which tlus letter produced upon the proi|d 
^m4 ifl9pet|U9\is spirit of Tyrone. His character was .of that 
l^uUarly dsHf^c mould so ^m^on among the higher tem- 
y^e^ments of the ra^> bvit so seldom 4escri^d in litera- 
(tare ; the chariioter, above ^U other tkii;igs, sensitive, and 
^n ^o ignoble or selfish way egotistical. There was little 
in Tyrone of that serene, self-satisfied Anglo-Saxon pride 
whi^dii can take no ofience from any source that seems 
bepeatb it«el£ Men like Tyrone are us^ly far too senM*- 
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tive for their own happiness, and even for their owff pride. 
Full of personal coarage, delighting in all antagonism and 
stress and danger, as in a bracing breesse, our young hero 
always found a certain soothing and gratifying personal 
influence in that very antagonism which animated and 
sustained his self-respect. In the wreck of his personal 
fortunes ; in the conyiction that he had himself been to 
blame for the pecuniary difficulties which cramped him ; 
in his shame and regret for his past follies and weaknesses, 
there was something exalting in the thought that he could 
still make himself worth denunciation and opposition. But 
this letter from Mr. Prinker smote him with the bitterest 
pang of humiliation. It did not as yet give him much 
disappointment or alarm, for he did not believe that any- 
thing Mr. Prinker could possibly do would control or 
influence Jennie. Of her heart and her devotion our young 
prince thought himself tolerably sure. But he felt the 
insult contained in old Prinker's letter as a chained man 
might have felt a blow hi the face which he cannot resent. 
In his heart, Tyrone had always believed himself to be 
making a profound sacrifice to love when he stooped to a 
connection with Mr. Prinker. What he had never dreamed 
of was that he, the heir of all the ages of the Tyrones, 
could be rejected with contumely — spumed from Mr. Prink- 
er's door ! He had abased all his fantastic and mediaeval 
pride of family at the feet of a commonplace, vulgar ^r- 
venu blockhead, and his homage had been rejected with 
contempt ! Oh, how profoundly and passionately he felt 
the insult, and how impotent he was to resent it I 

The letter at first dazzled him. He stood like one 
stupefied by the unexpected, unimagined shook. He read 
it over again and again, until its ponderous passages bad 
sunk deeply into his memory and his heart; then, in a 
sudden fit of unreasoning passion, he flung the letter iiito 
the grate, and stamped it furiously down among the coals. 
This little piece of folly did him good ; it brought him to 
himself as a shower of cold water might have done, for it 
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Bhowed him what depth of impotent foolery a man may 
descend to who flings away his self-control. Tyrone smiled 
very grimly at his own violence, and, at some risk to his 
fingers, hastily rescued Mr. Prinker's letter. 

Reason came back, to his mind with the act, and with 
reason came a rush of love. 

** Jennie must be thought of first in all this,** he said to 
Iiimself ; '^ nothing shall be done that could distress Jen- 
nie. It*s a thousand times worse for her than for me. She 
will have to endure these people all day long, and every 
day, until I can manage to release her. She's worth it all 
-—worth anything. Come, there is one good thing in all 
this. She says I despise her people. Well, she shall see 1 
They insult me, and show that they despise me. She shall 
see that I can bear all that for Aer sake.** 

Tyrone was not a hero, a philosopher, or a Christian, 
martyr. But there was, perhaps, in his resolute self-abnega- 
tion, at least a dash of the heroic, the philosophic, and the 
Christian. He sat down to write an instant reply to Mr. 
Prinker, which he was resolved should be good-tempered 
and forbearing. 'But he stopped at the end of the first 
sentence. " Prinker is such a pompous old ass,'* he thought, 
** that if I am too civil he'll only grow more insolent — and 
then I shall be certain to lose my temper. That wont do.** 

So he tore up the sheet of paper, threw it in the fire, 
and walked up and down the room. ^< Shall I answer it at 
all ? ** he asked himselfl " What have I to do with the 
fellow? He is not Jennie's guardian.'* Then again he 
thought, '* Jennie is in his house, and if he's no^ conciliated 
it will be uncomfortable for her.'* 

And again. '^ No. I'll have no more of this I FU ask 
Jennie to marry me at once.*' 

Perhaps, in Tyrone's perplexity, it was somewhat of a 
relief to him to know by some loud talk in the hall below 
that a pertinacious visitor was about to intrude upon him. 
This would, perforce, give him pause and bi;eathing time. 
But hie was hardly delighted when a loud creaking step 
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iras heard coming up the stairs, ^nd his door was aocere- 
monipusly opened, and the stalwart figure of General Ma- 
can strode into the room. 

'* Hail to the Chief ! ** exclaimed Macan, in his broad, 
cheery Irish tones. "How do you do, Mr. Tyrone? — 
Tyrone, I mean. Bad luck to the * Mister- — ^it don't suit 
you at all.*' 

There was do being out of hupior with Macan^ for he 
^puld i^ot have it. Tyrone would much rather not have 
had his presence then, but he bore up. 

" I didn't expect to see you so soon, General Macan.^ 

" And didn't want to see me at all, perhaps ? I knoiv 
•^and I don't blame you. But noblesse oblige : a Tyrone 
<can't shut his door against one who comes in the name of 
the old ancient conntry." 

" Sit down, General Macan," Tyrone said, with rather 
enforced politeness. " Pray excuse me if I can't quite up- 
hold the character of the Tyrones for hospitality to-day. 
I am pressed for time, and I expect all manner of visitors 
presently." 

" I'll not keep you long. To tell the truth, I rather 
took you by surprise — crossed the Channel with my own 
letter, I suppose. I, persuaded your worthy landlady to 
let me up. At Beauty's door of glass, you know, where 
Wealth and Wit once stood, Wealth couldn't get in for all 
his golden key — ^but Wit brought his diamond and cut his 
bright way through ! Things are different now, Pm think- 
ing. The girls would rather let in Wealth — with the car- 
riage and the house in Fifth Avenue, or Belgrave Square 
— and leave poor Wit out in the cold, cracking jokes to try 
itp keep up his spirits, and show that he could bear it." 

" But I have really so little time" — 

" Right you are ! I'll come to the point, and once I 
come to it, I'll stick to it. Look here, Tyrone ! Give up 
these fellows here, and all your rubbish of constitutional 
agitation, and come with us I I've read the papers to-day, 
and didn't I see how you were treated, and the cause of 
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Ireland to^ ! Givd up their hmnbagglng ParHamerit I 
England is nearly played out — you may bet your money 
on that I Come with us^ as your ancestors did before you I 
Don't leave it to be said that there was a straggle for the 
independence of old Ireland without a Tyrone in the thick 
of it.'' Genuine tears of enthusiasm spslrkled in Maean's 
eyes. 

" Gt«eral Macati, I hare toW y6u over and oVer again 
that I disappfdv6 of your schemes altogetheii, ind that I 
haven't the slight^t fedth ki them. I hfid some hope that 
you had given them up." 

" Gitetk them up ! Give Ireland up I Never, by the 
holy poker— so Idng as there's a puff of wind in Felil: Ma- 
cau ! " 

^^Madtfn, this is dieei^ madnea^! It is only provoking 
mere bloodshed, without a chance of success or credit. Do 
try to look at this thing with the eye of & rational creature. 
If you think of nothing else, think of the str^gth of Eng- 
land." 

"That for the strength of England!" exclaitned Ma- 
caUj snapping his fingers. '^ England's honeycombed like 
an old rifle-barrel. She's tmdeitoined— ^the heart is out 
of her ! We have her woiii!ngmen with us, the true grit- 
Republicans to the baickbone^ every man jack of them I 
We've felt our way I Tyrdne, I beg your pardon; but 
it's of no use talking. We've figured all this up, I can tell 
yot ; and we know what we're about. Old Europe's a 
pOwder-magazine, sir, and we're going to throw in a spark. 
Well fly the green flag, I say, before many days, if it's 
pleasing to God 1" 

"Then don't tell me any mote of your schemes. I re 
pudi^te them from first to last." Tyrone stood up as if to 
intimate that he would hear no more. 

" See here, Tyrone — wait a bit — ^think of it, for God's 

sake and Ireland's, before you refuse I What hope have 

you from the roaring mob of Saxons that howled you dowti 

last night? Did they show fair-play ? Is it t<5 tYeta. you 
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K»ok for redress of the wrongs of Ireland ? Don't they des- 
pise Ireland ? Don't they despise ycu because you bear an 
Irish name and an Irish heart ? Unprized are her sons till 
they learn to betray 1 Ay, sure enough I Come with us ! 
we have men, we have the sinews of war — heaps of money. 
We have a cause 1 We'll put you in your right place, and 
make you a chief and a leader. We have a cause, better 
than all I Look on this picture — and on this, Tyrone 1 
lietter to fight for your country on the hill-side than to be 
shouted down by the beastly bellowing of a set of cockney 
scamps ! " 

" The cockney scamps, as you call them," said Tyrone, 
" don't blow up women and childr^i with gunpowder, or 
shoot men in the back, which is more than can be said lor 
some of your associates, Macan ! Look on that side of the 
picture." 

*' Blood alive I" said Macan, carefully depositing his 
hat upon the ground, and solemnly rising to his feet, with 
his eyes staring wildly, "you don't think, Tyrone, that any 
one of ys had anything to do with those things ? " 

" I know that you hadn't ; and bad as that fellow Char- 
ette is, I don't suppose he had." 

" Oh, may I never ! Devil a taste ! The red-headed 
thief s a soldier to the back-bone ! By the immortal Jupi- 
ter, Tyrone, I'd almost cut off that right hand " — ^he extend- 
ed a brawny fist, bursting out of the bright yellow glove 
that strove to contain it — "for the pleasure of shooting the 
blackguards that do these things. See that if I jwouldn't ! " 
' "That's all very well," Tyrone said. "Z believe you, 
Macan ; these cowardly crimes have nothing Irish in th^ 
nature that I can see. But you set a conspiracy going, and 
you stir up all manner of passion for riot and blood, and 
you have no control over the people you draw into the 
thing, and the natural result is some frightful business like 
this. I tell you plainly, that I think you are responsible for 
such results ^ and if there were no other reason but that, I 
would hold back from you. Bemember that this is the firsi 
time such things have been done in the name of Ireland 1 " 
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'^ By the immortal Jupiter, and that^s true enough ! ^ 
laid Maean, palling off one of his gloves, crumbling it into 
a ball, flinging it on the table, atid bringing his hand down 
upon it with a bangy as if he must relieve his feelings by 
crushing something. '* It'd true, Tyrone, and pity 'tis 'tis 
true, sir ! I said as much myself when I heard of it. I felt 
like throwing over the whole thing. Oh, for a tongue, sir, 
to curse the slave ! These things bring disgrace upon u& 
I heard it in Paris, standing en the steps of the Grand 
Hotel, smoking and looking into the court-yard : up there 
comes a French fellow, and says to a Britisher in his bro- 
ken English, * Have you hear ze news from Londres ? No ? 
Ze Fenians explode ze houses, murder ze womans and 
childs!' *Who murder women and children?' says L 
*The Fenians,' says he. * You're a damned liar,' says I, 
right away, quick as a flash— couldn't help it-— couldn't 
hear him say it. Wasn't there a row I " 

" But it was true." 

*' Of course it was 1 to be sure, it was I At least it 
wasn't the Fenians — my Fenians, anyhow ; but he couldn't 
know the difference. When I read the news, do you know, 
Tyroncj I cried like a big baby, sir, I made a humble 
apology to my French friend, for he wasn't to blame, and 
I hadn't ought to have called him a liar. Well, Tyrone, 
it was no doing of ours. The babe that isn't bom^ and isn't 
going to be bom, wasn^t more innocent of it than my fel- 
lows. But the shame of it is on us, sure enough, and we're 
bound to wash it out* We must show that we can fight ! 
England will respect us when she sees that we can fight. 
There'll be a fight this time ! Let mo once get the boys 
into line, sir, and it's death or glory," 

Macau's eyes were dancing in his head with enthusiasm, 
and he mopped his forehead with a gigantic silk handker- 
chie£ Tyrone looked at him with a blending of wonder, 
compassion, and admiration. It was impossible to doubt 
his sincerity and his ardor. There was something posi 
tively heroic in that glowing, vulgar face. 
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*^ MftOftiiy" he excUimed, *^ you are ft brave and a good 
fellow t I am sony to gee bo stout a heart waetiug all its 
eaergy aud its fire in vain.'' 

** Not in vain this time, Tyrone I Is that why you h<^d 
back, because you think it's going to be only a scare all 
over again ? Don't be afraid of that. Toull see well fight 
this time, and that our ancestors shan't have any reason to 
be ashamed of us. No halting iiow, I pledge you my word 
on this, Tyrone! *Wha so base As be » i^ave?' tiian. 
Give us your hand, and come with us^^in life or death, in 
woe or weal, for Ireland.** 

**In life and id death," said Tyrone, " I am for Ireland 1 
I am for Ireland's good — ^ibr her happiness — and so I am 
not with you, Ckineral Maean. Tour projects, I firmly be- 
lieve, will never come to the firing of a shot. And that's 
the best thing that can happen for you and the country. 
If you are able to carry things any farther you may have 
a few murdered men on your conscience, and the curses of 
a few widows on your head ; but you will never serve Ire- 
land." 

" Who isn't for us is against us, Tyrone ! " the Fiiiiaii 
exclaimed, passionately. 

**Then count me against you ! Ill go over to Iraland, 
and^ if my voice has any infiuence, I will denonuee you 
luid warn everybody against you." 

" Then you are lost, Tyrone, and your blood be on your 
own head ! " 

" No other blood, shed in vain, shall be on it," Tyrone 
answered, impetuously. " I'll not hear a word more. Ma- 
can, and you had better not remain here any longer, <^ 
I may begin to think of what I ought to do Ibr the sarke 
iLe country. I never invited your confidence, remem- 
ber." 

** I don't <?are a red cent about that," said Macan, rue*- 
fully, " I'm safe enough ; you have not yet gone in for 
helping the British police to do their work, and*chere's 
others in this house that I could trust myself to as Well sm 
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io yoiL But Fm Bony to think that this is the answer I 
must take awaj from one we had hopes of." 

"I have no other answer to give; and no man who 
knew anything 1^ me could expect anything else. You 
know little or nothing of the politic^ or the men of these 
countries, Macan 1 It is the c«rse of Irishmen abroad that 
their credulity is as great ^ their ignorance in everything 
that concerns England and Ireland. Onee for all, MaoaUi 
1 tell you that your Fenianism is an aniMohronism, and one 
that mosl only «nd in making y^on and your associates 
ridiculous." 

" 'Tis time to go, sure enough," said Macan, *' when a 
Tyrone speaks ija that sort of a way. Thank GqjJ, Ireland 
can do without the sons of her old chiefs — ^weVe the long 
arm of the lever over in America — see if we don't give 
things a rise I Good-bye, Tyrone, and God forgive you for 
deserting the old cause I " 

The Fenian threw up his hand into the air with a wild 
gesture, half of denunciation and half of farewell Tyrone 
heard him tramping down the stairs, four at a time. There 
was a pause at the door, and Tyrone assumed that his visi« 
tor had gone ; but Macan had stopped in the hall to ex- 
change a few words, first with the pretty servant (whom he 
was trying to kiss, until the mistress made her appearance), 
and then to pay a gallant compliment or two to the mistress 
herself; and ttcn he swaggered into the street, got into a 
hansom, and drove away. Not even the wrongs of his coun- 
try, or the exciting hope of a mighty struggle at the head 
of a Fenian host, could extinguish the brave General's de- 
votion to the fair sex. 

" Rebellion driving about London in a hansom ! '* 
thought Tyrone, as he heard the wheels of the Irish Sisera's 
chariot. " Am I really awake, or only dreaming ? Is this 
the nineteenth century — and St. James's ? Is he mad ? " 

It wa^ the whimsicality of the situation which first, and 
not unnaturally, caught the attention of Tyrone. But he 
could not help fearing that there was really an omen of 
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serioas evil for Ireland in the return of Macau. ' With all 
the fellow^s recklessness and buffoonery there was an cyideat 
strength of passionate conviction in him ; and Quentin had 
always spoken of him as at once cool and daring in any 
emergency. For a time Tyrone put away even his thonghta 
of Jennie, and his wrath at Mr. Prinker's astounding letter, 
in his perplexity as to the course he ought to take. At 
last he began to think he saw his way— saw at least the 
only course he could possibly take with any hope of doing 
good, and at the same time with something like fidelity to 
the traditions of his race. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



THE intrepid Macan bade his charioteer drive him to 
Pall Mall. He leaned over the front of the hansom 
cab with his arms squared, and as he smoked his cigar 
he contemplated the moving life around him with philo- 
sophic ease, and perhaps with more than philosophic good 
temper. An ordinary observer glancing at him as he 
passed would scarcely have divined that there were such 
very terrible revolutionary projects hidden somewhere un- 
der his jaunty hat. 

Macan loved to talk, and when he had no other listener 
near at hand he talked to himself. 

" Well, and it's a fine place too, old London,'' — it was 
thus the Fenian chief admonished himself as he went. 
^'There's more of the look of a home about it than all 
the bran-new, spick and span, frosted wedding-cake white- 
ness of Paris. I suppose fellows grow fond of London, 
somehow. 1 daresay I could grow fond of it, too, if it 
wasn't for old Ireland! There's a turn out! coachmen 
with a wig, footmen with buck-wheat flour on their heads 
—by the immortal Jupiter, to think of human beings wear- 
ing a livery like that I There's your bloated aristocracy 
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for you. Solid houses those ; there's a neat comer house 
BOW for a grocery store, or a fu*st-cla8s rum shop. That's 
a lovely creature just crossed over ; they're real fine, these 
English girls. There's something solid and comfortable 
now about their figure; firm and well put together like 
the houses here. They haven't the faces one sees in Broad- 
way — be<iad, my heart's in Broadway, as the fellow's in 
the song was in the Highlands. Oh the double stream 
of little darlings, all in their silks and their feathers and 
their dainty boots, tripping up and down Broadway on 
the fine days ! God be with .you Broadway, and if I 
Hhould never see you again, 'tis only the cause of Old 
Ireland that Td give you up for — and may the devil ad- 
mire me if my thoughts wouldn't go back from my death- 
bed on the battle-field for one turn from Grand Street, up 
Broadway, to Union Square. I wonder, are there any poor 
fellows sighing after Piccadilly in that sort of way ! 

• " Farewell, my Spain, a last farewell," ' he sighed, 
• " Perchanoe I may revisit thee no more, 
But die as many an exiled heart has died. 
Of its own thirst to see again thy shore.' " 

That's the real poetry, Byron, my boy ; * of its own thirst 
to see again thy shore.' Oh, by the immortal nine, the 
girls ain't so pretty as our Broadway lasses, but they've 
good figures; no padding there, you bet. Blazes, here we 
are ! " 

Motion always kept Macau in the best of spirits. 
VHien he got out of the cab and stood on the pavement 
before Colonel Quentin's offices, he began at once to think 
ruefully of Tyrone's flat refusal to have art or part in the 
Fenian enterprise. He rattled upstairs to Quentin^s room, 
however, and burst in upon his friend, who was reading 
the paper alone. 

" How's your health. Boss I " was the cordial exclama* 
tion of the Fenian. 

**You here, Macau!" said Quentin, putting down th« 
papex with a surprise which hardly seemed quite genuine. 
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"Didn't you expect me really, Phil? Why, I sent 
you a warning. No matter, I'm here in passing only. 
The eagle, sir, of the Connemara Mountains is going to 
make his swoop on the lair of the Saxon at last." 

" Then you really are persevering in this business ? " 

"Persevering? Nix versteh, as the Dutchman says. 
What the earthquakes do yon mean ? Do you think I'm 
not Old Ireland's until death ? " 

^ But is th^re really any chance; is there any organ- 
ization at aU ? Stay, Macan, I don't want to know; I'd 
much better not know anything more about your plans. If 
I am to render any service to you here as a personal friend, 
it must be by keeping quite outside your circle. Of course 
you know that Charette has escaped ? " 

*^ Ask me if I know it," the astute Macan replied with a 
wink of his eye. " Bedad, he has a genius for war, has 
that same Charette. He's Mars in a pair of stays, sir-^I 
bet two dollars and a half he wears st^ys. JBfe's off al- 
ready, ' In the ranks of death you'll fin^ him.' And look 
here, Quentin, the fun of the thing is this, that devil a 
thanks he'll ever get in Ireland, anyhow. He don't under- 
stand their ways, nor they his: if J-e don't raise Cain 
before he's long in the camp, it's a pity. What does bo 
do one night up yonder? — 'Harp of E|4fl,' you know- 
but treat some of our boys to a harangue on the glory 
of Garibaldi— -our Catholic boys that would hang Gari- 
baldi on a sour apple-tree if they had the chaujc^e, ^d he's 
always on with some blatherumskit^ about the li^volution, 
as he calls it. The creati;re's half a luny, J think myself; 
but he has a taste for a fight, anyhow." 

" Beggars can't be choosers, I pupppse," ^id Colonel 
Quentin, carelessly. ^' Have you secui^ed Tyrppe ? " 

" Devil a bit," Macan replied, rubbing his head. *^ He's 
not for us — ^he'U not come, I can't mov^ him, more's the 
pity. That's the man I wanted — one of tbe real old Irish 
chiefs ; better tha^ an army of your Charettes tl^at nevet 
lould understand what they were fighting foy at «dl. Pul 
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he wont go with as ; and I tell you what it is, Phil, some 
of his words hang heavy on my sOul." 

"Indeed? Trying to bring you back to your allegi- 
ance to Queen Victoria ? " 

" Dry up that, Master Phil ! I owe allegiance to Uncle 
Sam and the Stars and Stripes, Oh sure, God protect 
them same Stars and Stripes, whatever becomes of Felix 
Macan, and may they flutter, sir, ere long, from the frozen 
shores of Labrador"— 

" Ye9, yes, to the glowing waves of the Gulf of Mexioo I 
We know all about that," said Quentin, contemptuously, 
*^ but we're not at a Cooper Institute mass meeting now, 
Macau. Just tell me why Tyrone's words had such an 
effect upon you." 

"Well, sir, there was something awfully serious about 
them. Look here, Phil, these Irish countrymen of mine, 
these fellows who came to New York as delegates, they 
can't have been mistaken about the organization in Ireland, 
can they ? I have a whole bundle of figures and facts here 
in my pocket." 

" An army on paper ?" 

" Well, it's on paper here, sure enough ; but I hope 
*twill turn out on the green sod, too. And it will, you'll 
see, I don't doubt it one bit, but I just wish I hadn't seen 
Tyrone at all since he ain't going to do us any good- One 
thing, Phil, I promise you, there'll be a fight this time ! I'm 
not going back to New York without doing something. 
The funds that I have here were never meant to be thrown 
away on a mere scare." 

" As Tyrone thinks it will prove ? " 

" Why, yes, Phil ; but don't you believe a word of 
that. He's wrong ; he knows nothing about it, and may« 
be between ourselves, the cause is just as well off with- 
out him. He's losing ground every day in Ireland ; that I 
know." 

" And losing ground here for Ireland. You heard of 
the scene in the House of Commons last night ? " 
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"To be sure I did. Worse than any bit of rowdyism 
erer was seen in Washington. Yes, he's losing ground 
here ; but it isn't for any good to Ireland. And what can 
a man expect if he tries to sit between two stools ? He*d 
better turn Englishman at once.'* 

" Is it true," asked Quentin, now with some earnestness 
in his tone, " that he is really becoming so unpopular in 
Ireland?" 

" True ? True as the Declaration of Independence ! 
He wouldn't do well to go over there in a time of disturb- 
ance. There are plenty of boys that already look upon 
him as a traitor, and wouldn't think much of drawing a 
bead on him, as the Western fellows say. One has to put 
up with all sorts of recruits, Phil; and, by the immoital, 
if I don't know fellows who would think it just the right 
thing to blow Tyrone's brains out ! But I'll have none of 
that work, anyhow. This is a big thing, Phil — a great 
cause ; it shan't be stained by any work of that sort, if I 
can help it, anyhow." 

*'Then it isn't quite safe for him to go to Ireland ?" 

** Oh, well, I wouldn't say that ; threatened men live 
long. Our Irish boys haven't much of the assassin spirit 
about them ; never had, Phil ; but still one can't answer 
for everybody, and there are some queer chaps among our 
recruits ; and, by George, anything might happen : the one 
thing our people can't stand, is a renegade." 

Colonel Quentin remained silent for a moment, appar- 
ently thinking. Then he looked up and said carelessly — 

"Then there really is to be something done this time?" 

'* You bet your dollars on that! I come across tlie 
Atlantic bound to do something. The fUnds that I have 
ain't out of your imperial treasury ; they are the hard- 
earned greenbacks given freely out of the savings of many 
decent boys and girls that will never see more the land of 
their heart's hopes ; and, by God, sir, they shall have some 
value for their greenbacks ! I'll fly the green flag, sir, if 
it never floated again, and if it floated the next moment 
>yer my grave I " Digitized by Google 
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" Well," said Quentin, rising from his chair as if in- 
clined to cut short the discussion, "you know, Macan, 
that you have my good wishes. I am an American, and 
not an Irishman, hut my duty to my own Government, and 
the borid of a business connection with England — you see 
there is something of the kind— don't prevent me from 
giving my sympathy to your cause ; that is, when there 
is a cause, and when that flag is flying, if it does fly. Just 
now, there is nothing of the kind before the world, and 
I have only to wish my old comrade Captain Macan suc- 
cess in his enterprise, whatever it be, and to recommend 
him not to lose time in dangerous places.'' 

Macan looked at first rather discomfited by the studied 
coldness of Quentin's words, and the unusual title of "Cap- 
tain," and he cast his eyes with unfriendly glance around the 
business arrangements of the room. But he presently re- 
membered the significant emphasis with which Quentin 
had said "If I am to be of ajy service to you here, it 
must be by keeping quite outside your circle." His dark- 
ening brow brightened again, and he said with a cheery 
smile — 

" All right, Colonel Quentin ; bully for you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, or whatever your honorable position is. Not another 
word, sir, on that subject. But look here, Phil: I want 
you to take care of some funds for me that I couldn't well 
be lodging in the Bank of England, because I may want to 
draw them out at any moment, sir, and the bank couldn't 
stand the strain, don^t you see ? I can't lodge them in the 
bank, and if anything happened to me on the way, I'm 
afraid the funds wouldn't be applied to the proper pur- 
poses. Now you'll keep the money, and I'll give you 
notice just when I want it, and how to send it, you see. 
It's a reserve fund, Phil, and I want to leave it with you, 
because then I'll be sure that it isn't muddled away, and 
that it wont be drawn before it's actually wanted." 

"How much is it?" 

Macan pulled out a huge purse of that kind which is 
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known in the United States as a wallet, and whic*.h open 
iug out shows the ** greenbacks" lying their full length, 

"It's all in greeenbaoks, Phil,'* he said, "but you can 
have them changed ; we'll want English notes," 

Then he began counting out on the desk his rouleau of 
notes, each for one thousand dollars. Twenty of these he 
put down. 

*'How much is that in British money, Phil ?" 

" At present rates about three thousand pounds and a 
little extra. That isn't all you*ve got surely ? There * 
doesn't seem much warlike enterprise in (Ao^." 

" No," said Macan, a little depressed, " weVe a good 
deal more than that, but it will be wanted right away, and 
I leave that much as a reserve. Remember, Phil, it bn't 
the case of a foreign army invading a hostile land, my 
boy ; there's a population there panting to receive us, and 
we only want to strike a blow." 

**To be sure," Quentyi replied carelessly ; "I had for- 
gotten that. Do you want a receipt for this, Macan ? " 

"Nary bit, sir. I can trust Phil Quentin with the 
stamps (bank-notes), I suppose ? Seems to me too, Phil, 
anyhow, that the less writing passes between you and me 
on the subject the better. Brave men have been made 
prisoners before now, eh, Phil ? and if I was captured by 
the mercenary troops of the British Government, it would 
hardly suit your book to have la receipt signed 'Philip 
Quentin' found among my confiscated possessions.'* 

" Well, that is true enough," Colonel Quentin observed, 
and then he made a single memorandum in a book, noting 
the amount received from "F. M.," which he showed to 
Macan. 

" All right, Phil. Now I'm gone. Pm going down to 
Manchester first — ^we've some good men there, and then to 
Liverpool ; and then for the death grapple, sir ! Just one 
word," and he bent over Quentin and whispered a good 
many explanatory words into his ear, chiefly to arrange 
for ways of intercommui^ication. Quentin listened in 
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fiUenee, nodding hin head now aiid then to signify that he 
understood. 

" Now, Phil, old man, good-bye. I may have the luck 
of better fellows, and find a soldier's grave. Don't forg^ 
your old comrade over many a fire in the woods, and under 
many a fire from t*he Rebs ! Perhaps we'll have a good 
time together yet, and talk this over I Anyhow" — and 
here Maoan broke for the first time ^bat day, into a snatch 
of song— 

" ' A soldier's life's the life for me, 
A soldier's death, so Ireland's free I ' " 

Then he wrung Quentin's hand warmly. There was a soft, 
sentimental spot in the jovial Fenian's nature, and as he 
held the hand of his companion, and thought for a moment 
of their past dangers and pleasures, their battles and their 
drinking-bouts, a moisture canie over his twinkling eyes. 
Quentin returned with a strong gripe the pressure of his 
hand. 

'^ 'TIS said, man, and farewell — ^as Mark Antony puts 
it," Macan exclaimed, with a resolve to be cheerful. " Fare- 
well I Phil Quentin — if we shouldn't meet again, good 
luck to you every day you see a paving stone, and every 
day you don't ; and when you return to the Empire City, 
give all our friends the hearty wishes of Felix Macan. God 
save IrelanI ! " 

He took off his hat, waved it round his head, then set it 
jauntily on again, glanced quickly about the room n search 
of a looking-glass— *saw that there was none, gave a hasty 
touch or two to his locks without the aid of a mirror, and 
presently disappeared. 

With a certain sense of relief, Quentin heard his cab 
rattle away. 

With a sense of relief, and yet surely not quite without 
regret. For a moment there was a revulsion of feeling, and 
the regret came up pretty strongly. There had been a 
strange kind of friendship, queerly bordering on affection, 
between these n^en, sq utteriy unlike in character, in ways, 
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and in objects. Many a time Philip Quentin had been glad 
of the companionship of Macan, when he could have borne 
with no one else. Macan was boundlessly tolerant — he 
never cared whether Philip talked or was silent, it was all 
the same to hun. He had no sciniples, so far as the conduct 
of his friends was concerned. He seemed to hold the man 
as something separate from his actions, and if you were 
Felix Macau's friend, you might have been convicted of 
anything,' except perhaps cowardice or pocket-picldng, and 
it would in nowise have lessened the warmth of his friend- 
ship. There were many things which Macan himself would 
not have done, but which he was quite ready to excuse in 
a friend, just as he would have looked over some eccentric- 
ity in political opinion, or in deportment or dress. Macan, 
in fact, regarded nearly all moral offences much as people 
in society regard certain tolerated offences — as errors that 
one would probably rather his friend did not commit, but 
which were no just cause for the withdrawal, or even the 
diminution, of friendship. Therefore, Quentin always felt 
safe and free with Macan, and hitherto at least had had 
nothing which he would have cared to conceal through fear 
of Macau's moral censure. If, however, our Fenian makes 
his character at all intelligible, it will be plain that fidelity 
to a cause was one thing which, with courage, ranked as 
essential to the nature of a man. Indeed, fidelity to one's 
cause ranked with him in a sort of way above courage. Ho 
knew there were different kinds of courage. For example, he 
had always observed that Quentin was nervous and restless 
while anything was still in expectation, but that he became 
fearless in the actual moment of trial and danger; while he, 
Macan himself, never knew his animal spirits to desert him 
at any moment, first or last. Therefore Macan did not insist 
upon every man being brave after his, Macau's, own fash- 
ion. But he knew of only one kind of political fidelity, and 
the man who wanted that was, by that one defect, filled 
with faults. 

Quentin looked out of the window long after Macan had 
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disappeared, and tlionght of all this — of the many days and 
nights they liad spent in companionship ; of Macan's daunt- 
less soul and sunny temper ; of his steadfast loyalty to his 
friends and his cause, and of the errand he was now going 
on — ^and amid all his own schemes, he could not suppress a 
pang of regret. But when he began to return to his own 
hopes and fears, the regret was again swalloiiced u^ in the 
sense of mere relie£ \ 

For some time past his Fenian connection had be- 
come only a difficulty and a burden to him. When he first 
came to London, he thought it a sort of advantage — apart 
from the companionship— to have any connection with any 
manner of definite enterprise. He came as a mere adven- 
turer, whom the close of a long war and the prospect of a 
long peace had deprived of any career for a craving ambi- 
tion. He purposed to make everything subservient to his 
efforts to secure the New York fortune ; but it was by no 
means certain that meanwhile he might not engage in the 
Fenian cause, if it showed to have anything like the impor- 
tance and the promise which it was made to present. Old 
Tyrone's will contained no clause to exclude him, no mat- 
ter what movement he might engage in ; and to have taken 
part in a successful rebellion against England would be a 
splendid feather in one's cap wherewith to return to Amer- 
ica. Of course, too, there was the greater likelihood of his 
being able to draw Tyrone into the movement if he himself 
were engaged in it. Therefore, Colonel Quentin was not 
unwiliing to come to England under the wing of General 
Macan and the Fenian enterprise. 

But when he had been some time in England, all this 
began to change. He saw very soon, with perfect clearness, 
the shallow and hollow nature of the Fenian enterprise, and 
he knew that there were no feathers for any cap to be ma lo 
out of that. The mining projects which he had undertaken 
to put out in England promised a more rapid success than 
he had expected. His acquaintance with Mr. Prinker 
seemed to open out many alluring prospects. He had com« 
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over to London imagining that he must live like a mere 
foreigner there ; that the taint of an aristocratic system was 
all over society, and that it would be a hard task for him 
to get any door opened to him. He found, on the contrary 
a disposition almost everywhere to welcome him and make 
a lion of him. Mr. Prinker introduced him to many people, 
and these introduced him to many others. He was always 
dining out at clubs and in private houses. Kever in bis 
life before had he felt himself bo much of a gentleman and 
person in society. There w«s something in Quentin's man* 
ners which, to cultivated Americans who " knew their Pap- 
pen-heimers,'^ rerealed him at once as a man not bred to 
good society. But by Londoners this was not noticed. 
The fact of his being a foreigner explained and accounted 
for everything. If Quentin was not quite like an English- 
man of good society, that was pnly .because his manners 
were foreign, and not English. So Quentin becanie for a 
time quite a social success in his way. 

He liked it immensely. He enjoyed it to the utmost. 
He had never had any of this sort of thing before. He 
spent money freely, and as yet he had the money, for bis 
enterprises were opening well. He had the prospect of bis 
possible inheritance still in view. He was revelling in $i 
very Capua of luxury and refinement. He began to forget 
all about his birth and his bringing up. He was madly in 
love with Jennie Aspar, and last night's scene in the House 
3f Commons had somehow given him new hopes on every 
«ide, for he thought it portended the complete ruin of Ty- 
rone, and he did not know to what lengths despair and 
anger might not drive the lost prince of the fabulous de- 
scent. 

Now the presence of Maoan and any serious entangle* 
ment in the Fenian affairs would have been, in Quentin^ 
opinion, a heavy clog to his career in the future. He had 
gone a little too far with Macan to break off abruptly, and 
he had taken a good deal of thought, for two reasons, of 
the declaration that the life of a renegade from the F^ni^ 
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saase might not be quite safe agaiust the chances of Fenian 
revenge. But he was quite determined to draw gradually 
out of the aflair, and he fancied that he had cleverly begun 
opening the way for his retreat that day. He did not like 
to go so far as to refuse holding the funds of the Fenians, 
for such a refusal would be certain to surprise snd alarm 
Macan. But in his heart he hoped thsU^ the movement 
might for the rest run on its course, or burst up, without his 
aid j and now that there seemed no hope oi Tyrone's being 
induced to take part in it, even after the scene of last night, 
Quentin seriously wished that it might prove a mere abor- 
tion, and come to nothing. 

He put the roll of Fenianism's reserved dollars into his 
desk. He took the money carelessly, and did not trouble 
even to count it again. Money was not scarce with him 
just at present, and the twenty thousand Fenian dollars had 
no temptation for him yet. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

AMONG the books which Jennie used to read again and 
again, with special fondness, in the past days in the 
Sun'ey cottage, when real life was as yet only a dista^ 
mystery vaguely yearned for, was a volume of old ballads 
and poems. Among these was the story of the Nut-brown 
Maid, whose lover, to test her constancy, tells her that he 
is a banished man, that he must take to the greenwood, 
and that if ^e comes to share his exile she will have to 
suffer all manner of privations. £ach hard trial he pic- 
tures for her in separate melancholy verse. She must lodge 
in the plain with only « a brake, bush, or briar" for roof; 
she must help to feed herself by tjie aid of bow and arrows 
and the wild deer ; she must cut her hair to her ears and 
her kirtle to the knees ; she must brave a variety of «^an* 
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gers, and endure calumny and the scorn of her people ssd 
her former friends. All this be sure the N«t4)rown Maid 
will readily bear. Jennie had often thought how easy it 
would be to endure it, and felt proudly convinced that 
thus far, at least, the Nut-brown Maid, instead of being 
held up to admiration as the paragon of her sex, and as a 
proof and pledge that a woman ^' in love, meek, kind, and 
stable" is not an impossible thing, was but the type of what 
any woman, taken at random, would do without second 
thoughts for the man she loved. Other tests, indeed, were 
accepted by the Nut-brown Maid, from which Jennie con- 
fessed, and with scornful eye, that she would readily draw 
back, but of these there was with her now no thought or 
question. 

So when she rose the morning after the scene in the 
House of Commons, Jennie felt an odd sensation, half 
proud, half droll, as if she were somewhat in the position 
of the Nut-brown Maid. Oh, how gladly she would bear 
. privation, exile, and calumny for the love of Tyrone ! 
How slight and easy such endurance would be ! The 
thought that a darkening cloud of public reproach hung 
over him made hei* feel positively elate for the moment, 
because she could show how little she cared for it. **I 
only wish," she said to herself, first with a smile and then 
with a sigh, ^'I only wish I had the chance of proving 
myself like that Nut-brown Maid, that lucky Nut-brown 
Maid ! " 

She rose and dressed, full of spirits and of good hope. 
She thought she would be very happy if only the first post 
brought her a line or two from her lover, for Miss Jennie 
felt certain that Tyrone would come or write to her that 
day. She was sure that he would understand how tho 
scene of the previous night had distressed her for Asm, and 
that he would give her some word of reassurance ii he 
could not actually come. The morning's post, however,, 
brought nothing from him. She came down to breakfast 
with Alicia and Mr. Prinker, because she was resolved tfl 
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pot on a brave front in any case. But she. began to feel 
uncomf(Hi.able, and much as a child does that knows it is 
in disgrace with the family, and that its wrong-doings are 
sure to be talked of the moment it leaves the room. It 
made things even more uncomfortable that Mr. Prinker 
and Alicia wonld not talk about the last night's scene, 
because, of course, Jennie knew tint they were thinking of 
it. Mr. Prinker had the day's paper, and when he put it 
away, Jennie took it up, And found that it had a long leader 
piling up wrath and sdorn on poor Tyrone. She could not 
keep in her anger. 

"I wonder who those persons are that write for the 
newspapers ? " the angry maiden broke out, with flashing 
eyes. ^' How can people write such trash as that ? If I 
were a writer like that, I think I would try to understand 
tbe feelings of a gentleman, even if I were bom a cad, ai 
little Theodore calls it. I think Pd try to understand 
what the conduct of a gentleman ought to be. But I sup- 
pose if one isn't a gentleman by nature, one can't learn to 
play the part." 

If the truth must be spoken, this illogical and spiteful 
little speech was partly meant for Mr. Prinker's comfort. 
Jennie considered that he had acted a very ungentlemanly 
part in not standing by Tyrone, and this was her way of 
conveying her feelings. Mr. Prinker bore the attack, if 
he understood it, with exasperating forbearance. He was 
sincerely sorry for Jennie, whom he was trying to serve in 
his blundering, practical wrong-headed way, and he did 
not heed a hot word from a generous, impetuous girl's 
angry little tongue. He gave a quiet glance to Alicia to 
intimate that they must be forbearing, and must take no 
notice — a hint quite superfluous to Alicia. 

^* A man may be a gentleman though he isn't born to 
it, Jennie," said Mr. Prinker, mildly. 

^*I suppose so," Jennie observed, meditatively. It 
must be owned that Jennie, like a true woman, was begin* 
liing unconsciously to take on her some of the ways of her 
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lover, and to foand her pride upon his pride. ** I suppose 
so. At least a man sometimes is not a gentleman, eveii 
though he may be bom to rank. Look at Captain Cadsby f ** 

"Why Captain Cadsby, Jennie?** Alicia asked. 

"Well, I suppose he is what people would call a gently 
man, wouldn't they ? What a low, vulgar creature he is. 
Did you see him last night ? '^ 

*< Last night, dear?*' 

" Tee, he was screaming lik« th^ man who sells prawns 
in the streets, and jumping up and down like a haiiequin." 

" I don't know that Captain Cadsby^s is a very good 
femily,'* said Mr. Prinker, gravely. " His father is only 
the first peer, you know — ^belongs to the batch the Whigs 
made five years ago. I sat near him in the House of 
Commons for years— ^he father I mean. But there are 
provocations which make even a gentleman lose his temr 
per sometimes.** 

" But not jump and scream in public, I think. I eai^t 
imagine anything making a gentleman go on in such a 
manner. I am glad to know that Captain Caclsby is not 
after all a gentleman — a man of good family. Lideed, I 
thought he could not be." 

Mr. Prinker said nothing, and Jennie presently began 
to feel ashamed of what she bad said, and repentant. 
*' Could anything be meaner or more spiteful than I have 
been proving myself?'* she thought. "I can*t imagine 
Tyrone acting in such a manner." She endeavored to 
make up for her offences by special gentleness and tender- 
ness to Alicia when Mr. Prinker had gone into the city. 
But she could not bring herself to speak to her sister with 
anything like oonfidence about the vague trouble that was 
pressing on her heart. 

Jennie waited in sickening anxiety as hour after hour 
went by, and brought no message from Tyrone. Mr. 
Prinker came home to luncheon ; Jennie did not make one 
at the table, for Colonel Quentin was there. In a vague 
indefinable way, Jennie became aware that some sort of 
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nrpBterioiis eonfetetice was going forward. *Ali<^ii drove 
out after luticlieon alone, and did not come back for a lon^ 
time: and when she did come back she met our herome 
with pale face, tremulous lips, and eyew 6f alarm and pity. 
Gorpentier had becti sent for and had beeii with Alicia j 
and Jennie could hear from a casual word that her sister 
had been to see Mra Lorn. Alicia went about like some 
one bursting with an awful secret, dreading to tell it, 
hardly iMe to keep it in. Jennie found her sister's eyes 
now and then furtively resting on herself, with an expres- 
sion of agonizing compassion. Time after time Jennie 
longed to ask if anything terrible had happetied ; but she 
controlled herself. " There is something going on," she 
said to herself, " and I am not to be told of it Til ask no 
questions ;^ let them plot thdr plots, and keep their mys- 
teries to themselves." For in her doubt and pain she was 
reddy ta distrust even Alicia, and to believe that Every- 
body was plotting against herself and Tyrone. That was 
a terrible day. 

Indeed there was a plot in progress against the poor 
girPs peace— a plot carried on in great measure by those 
who honestly loved her and believed they were but doing 
thdr duty, lind saving her from a miserable fate. 

Jennie controlled her feelings and her anxiety as well 
as she could. Once, however, when she caught Alicia's 
wan and affrighted gaze fixed on her, she could not help 
saying'*^ 

"Do yott know, Alicia, that I have beeii thinking a 
greiit deal to-day about a ierrible ghost story we used 
to read long ago. It was about a man who was haunted 
hf a gho6t-*-*the figure of a woman who ahray0 looked 
at him as if she were going to tell him some dreadful 
piece of news, but never spoke a word— alwi^s vanished 
the moment her lips opened to tell the tale^ and theu came 
agaiii the next night in the same way* Do you remember 

^ I think sOy Jennie ; yes, I think I remember it." 
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** It used to terrify me beyond all other ghost storiei^ 
and I used to wonder how^the wretqhed man felt.^' 

" Yes, dear, I wondered too." 

" I can understand his feelings to-day. Oh ! ^ 

This little ejaculation was caused by Jennie hearing 
the postman^s knock. In a moment a letter was brought 
to her. She kissed it triumphantly in Alicia's presence, 
and then ran to her own room. 

Of course it was from Tyrone. Jennie had been wild 
to hear from him, and yet she did not tear the letter open 
at once. She kissed it again and again, and pressed it to 
her lips and to her bosom, and fondled it, and went into 
sweet, indescribable, half insane raptures over it before, 
at last, she opened it The first glance was perhaps a 
little disappointing, for there were only a few lines : 

" My Dbabbst Love,— I f ei^ I shall have to go over to Ireland 
again for a few days, and I don't know how to see jon mean« 
time. I implore of jon not to distress yourself about Mr. Prinker'a 
Ittter, or to think for a moment that I could misunderstand you 
or doubt you. Needless to say that I pay no heed to any dismissal 
from any one but *my sweet Jennie herself, and that I feel myself 
safe against any from her. . In very truth, I am glad of the whole, 
thing, for it will precipitate matters when I come back, and eolnpel 
my Jennie to come out from behind her barrier of prudence, and 
trust herself at once and' forever to the unchanging love of 

" Tykonib." 

Jennie saw to the heart of the letter with the instinct 
of love. Its tone of good spirits, almost of levity, was 
but a&^med to save her from any distress — ^to make her 
believe that the writer thought little of a cruel insult 
which must have been almost intolerable bitterness to his 
wounded pride. Mr. Prinker had dared, in her name, to 
insult her lover — ^to endeavor to drive him from her. In 
the first shock of such a discovery, even anger was for 
the moment stifled in Jennie's heart, and she sent forth 
a sharp sudden cry of agony at the bare thought of thtir 
being parted — at the possibility of such a thing being ev^^t 
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imagined by an enemy. Alicia beard tlie cry below, and 
ran np to her sister's room, bat found the door locked— 
indeed heard Jennie lock it as she came up the stairs, and 
went down again sadly. 

But the cry of agony was soon over, and in Jennie's 
heart there arose a wild feeling of anger, of passionate 
hatred against any one and every one who should have 
dared to copie between her and Tyrone. It was in the 
first impulse of that anger that she had locked her door 
against her sister. But even when that first impulse had 
cooled down she would not go and speak to Alicia. She 
knew that Alicia must be only a passive agent in anything 
that was done, and she scorned to upbraid her or question 
her. So she kept down as well as she could the beatings 
of her tortured heart, and she read and re-read her lov« 
er's letter; and waited until Mr. Prinker should come in. 
There was no one, she knew, coming to dinner that day, 
nor was Mr. Prinker going out. She could, therefore, 
speak her mind. She dressed, of course, as carefully as 
usual, and she brushed back her thick hair; and she could 
not help thinking, as she looked in the glass, that what 
with the flungrbock mane of hair and the angry eyes, she 
seemed remarkably like a little lion. The whimsical idea 
did her good, for it made her try to tame herself into a 
more patient condition. 

She heard Mr. Prinker an-ive, and she still waited until 
she knew that Alicia and he were in the drawing-room. 
Then she went downstairs and entered the room. Mr. 
Prinker was standing with his back to the fire, earnestly 
discoursing to Alicia, who sat in a low arm-chair, drawn 
near to the hearth, and looked very miserable, When she 
saw her sister come in she ejaculated, *' Oh, Jennie 1 " 
alarmed by the girPs pale face and burning eyes. 

Jennie had thought of noiany fine things to say — ^grand, 
impressive, scornful, bitter, withering, and what not ; but 
her eloquence all scattered the moment she opened her lips. 
She could only say, with quiqk, choking gasps of utterance 
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•*Wlio wrote to Mr. Tyrone t Wha — ^Who ijared to in- 
terfere ? Mr* Prinkef ? Oh, what wickedness ! ** and all 
power of speech wad gone for the moment and she burst 
into tears. 

Alicia Was not detnonstrativ^. She did not want feel- 
ing, but her natnre and tempersnnent rendered it as hard 
for her to express as for Jennie to suppress her einotion?. 
But she went up to her sister, dr6w her to the chair in 
which shte had been sitting herself, and placed her thera 

Mr. Prfnker looked rather awkward ; he once or twice 
opened hid montli to speak, but onlj shut it again without 
saying anything. He was quite prepared to justify hin 
coquet, if he got the chance, but how can you justify any* 
thing to a passionate girl crying in a chair ? When one 
eifplains and upholds the most difficult scheihe of finance in 
the presence of even the niost discontented and mutinous 
shareholders there are people to listen tr> the explanation, 
to say nothing of the consciousness of proxies and an over- 
whelming preponderance of Voting power. But Jennie 
"^Ould not listen just yet, nor even look Ht him, and would 
only sob. Mr. Prinker had never had anything to do unth 
a girl in such a state before, and it must be owned that at 
that moment he regarded his pretty sister-in-law as the 
greater little nuisance with which fate and a sense of duty 
had ever ordered him to deaL 

Jennie, however, was not A girl to waste much time in 
tears. She soon regained her spirit and sense, imd the 
relief of tears had given her calmness. 

** Mr. Prinker," she said, " you had no right to say any- 
thing to Mr. Tyrone — of to anybody—for me. You have 
only wounded me by offending him. You eanH separate 
us — ^nobody can — nothing can. I wish I had never come 
into this house — ^I'll leave it to-night ! But why did you 
write to him — ^what did you say ? Will no one tell me ? 
I have a right to know." 

" Jennie," Mr. Prinker began, after one or two clearings 
of his thr($at and a kind df loo^ning tdoch to his collar, as 
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if to give himself ak^ " /wrote to' M». Tj»»©oe fo#* your 
good, my dear,?* 

^^ For my good I To mafea mowrdtohed ! Am ^ X obuld 
have any good withottt-«^yB8jr without himJ^ 

'" You can't marry Mr. Tyrone, Jennie, and you wouldn^tr* 
think of it if' you only knew"'*- 

« If I knew ? Knew what ? What do I care ? Br he a 
Fenian ? Iidon't helieva be i» ; but if he wev^tT^etity Fe- 
nians in one,, if he weie ihekingiof Fedianfl^r I<wottld>— I 
mean he would' be the same^^^it would be aUtiie-tstm^to 
me! Don't you understands— oh^ Alicia f dou^t^ypuimder- 
stand me ? He iv all the world tc^me I " 

Mr. Prinker shook his head gravely. " It istft-tteaty* 
he said, *^ although l^atVbad oioughi A manwould-hiiye 
been hange^ in my younger daysr for less: Whyi; itf^-as 
good as treason, when there's a rebellion- actually^ going; ons 
But it isn't that»-nor even his beings pooi«— I meail nor 
his being, poor. Kq» Jennie : Mr.. Tyrone i» a^ bad- y^ung 
man— Or very,, very bad ^oungimam" 

<<Ir don't belieye it,?' said Jennie, < starting up,|Wi4^ her 
eyes flashings " It istfUtruej^Mr. Prinker — it's alt caluifiny 
and falsehood, and there isn't a word of truth in it ; and yoi^ 
oug}it not to beUeve it. 'Mjt.^Tjvqs^^ is- the^ best itim i'ri all 
the world." 

Alftda positively started at this declaration: A(r{ Prii 
ker shru^edhis shoulders slightly, and^coughedi 

'* Yes,, the Ibest man I I don't care fo? your hopkchrum' 
goodness that never did anything fooHshj-nor tried to^ do 
anything, generous or great. I don't care' if he cq^tftall 
his money foolishly and got into debt; Po you think 1 
don't know air about that? £o ypa think he dido^t tell 
me ? Po you think he has any secrets from m&? '' 

Here the look of pain and pity which came at once^over 
the faces of both her hearers was too obviously rincere not 
to startle her. The girl stopped, and looked wildly from 
one to the other* 

"Jennie!" Mr. Prinker stoutly Said, ^ itf would not bo^ 
16 
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agreeable to any of us that you should hear, in my presence, 
what it will be your sister's duty to tell you. When you 
have heard it, you will then be free to decide for yoursel£ 
I cannot constrain you — ^I would if I could, for your own 
sake." 

Mr. Prmker hastily left the room, feeling that he had 
done his duty, but very glad to escape. 

Jennie had now braced up her nerves, having no idea 
what was coming, but quite clear that nothing could be trae 
which threw any stain upon Tyrone. 

** Now, Alicia," she said, calmly. 

"My darling Jennie, I am so sorry — ^but it's all true! 
Mr. Tyrone is very, very bad." 

** h or tMW, dear ? " Jennie asked, icily. 

"Is, Jennie, w. He has not told you everything — ^we 
know that he has not." 

"But what is it?" 

" Well, there's a person — a woman— now, this moment, 
living in his house— to whom he ought to be married." 

" Stuff! " exclaimed Jennie, turning red to her forehead. 
" I don't believe a word of it I Who has told you these 
Ues?" 

" Not lies, dear — not lies. Only all too true ! Carpen- 
ter himself" — 

"Oh I is Carpenter a witness against Mr. Tyrone ? " 

" Most reluctantly ; it was dragged out of him, and only 
/or your good. Carpenter likes him, and wouldn't say a 
word against him if he could." 

" God bless Carpenter ! " Jennie broke in, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears again. 

"But Carpenter told us he often saw this same person 
with him; and that our poor dear father found it out, 
and that was the reason father didn't like Mr. Tyrone to 
come to the house. Will you wait here a moment, Jen- 
nie, and I will show you that it's too true? Will you, dear 
— and will you promise not to agitate yourself too much, 
and not to niake a scene? " 
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** Wliat is comiDg now?'' Risked Jennie, with a settled 
and soomful composure. *^Is somebody to be brought for- 
ward who has deceived you all ?" 

" No one has deceived us, dear. Have you courage — 
lave you nerve? Can you go through with it, and not 
blame the innocent, or cause any alarm ? " 

'* I don't know what you are speaking of, Alicia ; and 
if my nerves were weak, I don't know any better way 
of shattering them than this kind of prelude. Do let 
us get through the whole thing, my dear, whatever it is. 
But, I tell you beforehand, it must be an angel of light 
that can persuade me to believe anything against Mr. 
Tyrone." 

Jennie turned scornfully away, and leaned on the chim- 
ney-piece, and looked into the fire. All this was terrible 
ta her; it seemed odious and degrading, though she could 
not understand it. She waited after Alicia had left the 
room in an intensity of emotion that happily bewildered 
her, and almost . deprived her of thought. The clearest 
perception she had was of a certain strengthening defi- . 
ance— a conviction that she could believe nothing which 
told against her lover. She could not arrange her ideas 
distinctly enough to form Out of them any conjecture as 
to what Alicia had gone for, or what was to come next,/ 

A movement of feet and a rustling of dresses was heard, 
and Alicia came into the room, leading by the hand a fair, 
pretty, delicate little girl, with blue eyes. 

' ^^ This, Jennie," said Alicia, in a tone of affected ease 
and sweetness — ^Alioia could dissemble in a good cause as 
well as the brightest of women — ^^ this is the little girl that 
lives in Clarges Street." 

A strange shiver passed through Jennie, and she looked 
at the child with such a fixed and. piercing look that the 
little girl drew back alarmed. 

"Don't be afraid, my dear," said the good Alicia, pe^ 
forming her disagreeable duty ; *^ this lady is my sister 
who wanted speak to you." 
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For her]Ue,Jmim% eoald not tben lHi¥e spekeii* to the 
riiiML Sli6' gaeecl in strange- surprise att the pretl^jriMe^ 
with the blue eyes— hso like a face* sbe'kiiew^! 

•*'Wii«t's»your name, my ctear?' Tell my sbter Jennie 



** Mattie/' said* tike* wee thing; in a e)te»r, musteaP, sad- 
liMAe vom. 

**^Yomr manMn» M-ws* in^ dargev S^Steet worw— in the 
hoese whew F 8«w you ?*'* Mtbi FHnfeer aiE&ed^, ^eoondng^ 
& little tremiileusiiii herpahifUl c»ie9^xaminatien. 

"'She Mveet there new,** the ehilGr said. •*'We» <ScRi^ 
liire theie alwaya Fupa is ottt^ of «6 wn> now; l^ott he^ cem*^ 
ing back soon — mamma says so." 

**Wdiat ivyovFpapa^ my dear?** 

^^Fapa^is w- genAemas^" iJH^ ehild^ repUed^ wt^^ffflanAi 
of pidde^ repeating tiks^ e»e llttletl%sBon<whieh) ia^what^enFer^ 
pdireDtyand'Obsevfity; Mer mother had^impresBec^o&her. 

A&i» tnembted; stammete^ » UttW, amd' at Ibs^ brougftir 
oettheqivestlon.w^oul ^MingtO'kfok.at Jbnniei 

*• What M y«int papa^Jname, ^sa*^ 

** Fapi^«>name iep]llMiril^«TyFene !'**^ 

JBennte> g^nne forth^ saoh' a my tlfia^ the' eh^ sCSarted^ 
tamed^pate^ and bunM^tinto Mghtmie^tearm. 

*^ Oh4 GoDdtfatt^e^pHy^onrmel" criedlthe wvet^Medgirl i 
^ tabe4katr;oiaMawBywIIoaif t) leels at hw^! "' 

Hie eiDsning pasatdi away sen^ow or other and^the^ 
night ; and everythtog^went^ on sMperficiaHy ' as^ usuaL Jen»> 
nie had tbe^diocAL el' lies' ditoereity asa^kindi of wtoteomo 
and Beedful<stRpeibctib&ifbr some^hemnr.;' and-as^the^mera^ 
ingeameshe evem slept; ^thougiiF alwa^8< wiih^ the^A-ev^teF 
sense of a load of voicele3S unspeakable mieetT? pi«MSki^eii> 
hec:^ 

Let us say) IHtib o£ it.- It would: bra^e tO'end^avor to* 
track out the course of Jennie^ Ughting' seul^^^tlt]^ 
amkbsti soolL at^tOBsittg sea^oTagonies foi; the next^ flfew hours. 
Pechaps no^ woi^efcher own;na>clea]rti£oughts*inihfiQpow«> 
mind, could do it. A hard senseof- paki^aai^- bii^iiaimuym^. 
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wttB the tippermost ; aH the figlits «eem to liave gone tmt, 
auMi left lier -gropmgTfn darkness and in tortnre ; all the tor- 
ment of pain and the distraction of darkness. Bhe had been 
brottglrt np in snch sechisron from the ^ays of the^wortd 
Ubat fihe had liar^ 'crer formed to herself any ^stinct per- 
ception *of what tm. iras, having glimpses o/f it ^ifly tfhrottgh 
boeto, and feeHng no inclination to gnfess at it any inrthcr. 
TfeSs was the first time in iW3r Iffe that Ab had "been fece to 
face with anyUhing snpposed to helongto it, «nd now allong^ 
with its own horrors it also tneatift Tier 'sentence to ^erpet* 
waft selitnde and niiSiappiness. In the Wttemest t)f her 
heart Ae 'conld not hcftp wishing at "first thaft thtey fefft 
never told her of this, that she had never known tmyttiing * 
about it, but had always been deceived. There were mo- 
meirts, too, when she said to herself, **Oh ! if he had *but 
teldme of this, tc^d me 1^11, perhaps^— tmd 1?hen fiSie gre^ 
aslMHnedto think that, ■perhraps, her love might feiTe tion- 
quered her pride, trs fid that of Ifhe Kut-lsrown "MaSd. TRie 
one thing plain and awful was, that everytSmrg was changed 
for her now— that notfhing to-day was as it had been yes- 
terday. Her krver was dead. The Tyrone of yesterday ex- 
isted no longer. For love and life ttiere were now only sin 
and 4eatii. 

Alicia plied her piciless task of duty ; so did Mr. Piin* 
ker. They ^apealed to her «eff-re6|pect^ her womaahood, 
her BModesty. They tarmfy beU^vad ihe •itKiry (they had laid 
before hcar^ and Jieiiiiie nnfortttnatsly did »Qt think id 
inquiring too closely into the means by whieh they had 
:^me to know of it. The final evidence seemed beyond 
possibility of question, when it came to crown and illustrate 
the pretioos tKiatements ; and even these, as told to ber, 
appear.^ hardfy to eome within the reatSi trf doubt, l^r- 
haps if J«nnie bad known tliat Mrs. Lorn was a party in ifce 
fittle combinalson of «ealotts protectors ", perhaps 5f she had 
been tcM that flie difld was brought from A^ home, 
whSlSier isfhe had been affectionately invited, directly to 
Mrs.. Prinker's, she might have been seized with a distrust 
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of the whole storyi although in the evidence was any caM 
almost irresistible. If she, or any of them, had ?nly asked 
the little girl a few questions more, the truth must have 
oome out. The fact that there were not long since two 
Maurice Tyrones of the same family must have shown itself; 
but nothing of this kind occurred to anybody. The Prin* 
kers only saw the final and conclusive evidence of what 
they already believed to be a positive certainty ; and Jen- 
nie, overwhelmed by such a living testimony, naturally 
assumed that they had tested the story at every step, and 
knew it all. So she only eried^out in her blind d^pair, gave 
the agony of her heart forth in a wail of betrayal, and be- 
lieved herself deceived where alone on earth she had placed 
her trust. 

Happily for the preservation of her senses, and perhaps 
of her life, she had resources of spirit and of anger. It 
remained for her to do something. ^'Let me go^ Alicia,'', 
she said to her sister ; " I will write to him." 

" Write to hun, Jennie ? " 

" I will write to him, Alicia '^ let me go, please." 

So she went upstairs to her own room and locked her- 
self in, and sat down to write. She began — 

" You liftve deceived me Mr. Tyrone ; jour own heart will tell 
you hpw." 

" Romance and folly I " she said, bitterly, tearing up 
that sheet and flinging it into the fire ; and then began 
another, resolving to be proud and calm, but found that 
she had writteL jupt this — 

** Oh, my only love 1 how could you have deceived me? " 

She fired up in anger over her own weakness, and tore 
this too and burnt it. Now and then she stopped and 
asked herself^ " Is this real ? Am I writing thus to Ty- 
rone, my hero, my love, who kissed me the other day when 
we were so happy ? " And then she saw the face of the 
child come up between her and him, and she wrote with a 
tolerably firm hand — 
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"Mr. Tyboke, — Oar engagement was made too liurriedly, and 
when 1 did not know to what I was pledging myself. 1 know now, 
and I ask yon to release me. This will not affect jour happiness, 
and mine in anj case is gone forever." 

She felt herself softening and breaking down over her 
own words, and so she brought her line to a sharp con- 
clusion, signed herself " Jennie Aspar," sealed the letter, 
addressed it firmly, and went down stairs to Alicia. " WiU 
you send that for me, please ? " she said to h^r sister. 

Alicia took the letter and vaguely turned it ov^er. 
"You were not long,** she said. "Is it — ^is ^t all over, 
Jennie?" 

" It*s all over," said Jennie, turning away. 

Alicia put her arm round her sister's waist and kissed 
her cheek. The cheek was as cold as marble, and Jennie 
made not the slightest response to her sister^s little demon- 
stration of affection. 

" Well," Mr. Prinker asked, when he came hame that 
day to luncheon, " how does she bear it ?" 

** Very well, dear. She has written to him." 

"Written to him?" 

" fes; but it's all right, Fm sure. It's all over, I 
know; she said so." 

"That's right. I knew she would act like a propei 
English girl. And she bears up ? " 

"Oh yes, very well. Jennie always had great spirit. 
I was quite surprised how well she bore up when poor 
paj)a died. She went about and did everything." 

" Very glad, I am sure," said Mr. Prinker, with a sigh 
of relief hoping that he might never have to do his duty 
again in the same sort of way. " Sis has left town, I hear, 
for Ireland." 

" Indeed ! So much the better; but I hope he will get 
the letter." 

"Oh yes, he's sure to; they always have their letters 
Bent on. There was some talk about the Government 
including liim in a prosecution, but I don't suppose that'i 
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i&ely; t^at sort of thing doesn't do now in ^v^h .a ciMse. 
They say he's bc^en to" .(Mr. Pxinker j^tmed the Prifiie 
Minister), ** or the Home Office, or sonaewheoe, aod made 
some sort of explanation ; but I should think that isn^t 
likely. Cadsby s^^s i^'s true, find that he knpws it; but 
I should think they'd hardly receive l^ip. They ou^ht 
not to, but one can*t say; Jhey do suchod^ things spine- 
times now. Grander says he has pffered to go ,to America, 
but that's nonsense, 1 should think^^' 

**I widi he w.ould go," said Alicia, riieftiHy. 

^* So do I, Fm sure ; but he wont, depend upo^ \t. He's 
too fond of London life, and a]) ^h&t. Que];L^in^ who's a 
devilish sharp fellow, says he's prettj suxi^ to marry Mrs. 
Lorn now. She 'bas plenty of money, and j^ foi^d o/ hiq^, 
and she wouldn^ care, Quentin says, ajbout the — about 
*^Aa^ business, you know. She'U have th^i ^ent out pf the 
way — provided for somehow. People 4PO*t p^^ t^^ sort 
of thing so much in the pouth, I bdieve." 

" I am glf^d Jennie is rescued from hjm^" Mrs. Prjnker 
said, with something like warmth; ||nd that was supposed 
to be the epit^h of Jennie's love. 

Colonel Quentin came that night, s^d cautiously, curi- 
ously, studied Jennie's looks. The girl d^ned ^t th^ table 
as ususd, and seemed quite compo^ed^ 

" Bears it very well, don't ^e ?*' Mr. "Pritiker %iflced, as 
t^ey sat alone. 

'**I don't know," Quentin answered. <*Perii%p$ I dotft 
|uite understand your English ways ; bjit ^9 scenes tp me 
I&e a ^irl turning into stone." 

So she was. For days Jennie Asp v : seemed ttl^e potti« 
ing but a girl turning into stone. 
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MEANWHILE Tyrovi% Ml of coafidenoe mi ooQMge, 
sped on to IrdaaiL He had really bad tliat inter- 
view with one of the higher poweis which Mtv Prioher 
refused to believe. A Minister of geni«t« and high apirit 
has already been jaaentioned, who saw whati was manly in 
Tyrone, and to him our hero had frankly explained his 
views and his whole position in relation to FenianisiB, and 
his honest purpose in hastemng over to Ireland, Needless 
to add that Tyrone said nothing, and was not expected to 
say anything about his source of talormatioa, or evei^ 
about those who had thrust their eonfideace on hiau The 
whole purport of Tyrone's coouiianioation only amoonted 
to this — *' I, for the sake of my own couatry, am aaxiotts 
to prevent the growth of Fenianism there. I cannot share 
in your ways of action ; I do not want to co-operate with 
yoa, for your object is the security of the empire first of 
all, and mine is the good of Old Ireland first of aUw Bui; if 
you will trust me and not thwart me, I may eerve both ob- 
jects." The Minister appreciated Tyrone, believed in his 
integrity, did not think any the worse of him for loving 
his own people best, even in their errors, and spoke a kindly 
farewell to him. 

So Tyrone set out for Ireland, and the last thii^ he did 
before leaving Ciarges Street was to put into his pocket 
the little glove which Jennie gave him^ or which he took froQi 
her, in Hyde Park, and which was to be the pledge of their 
mutual conJidence. It was strange how his spirits rose as 
he travelled on that night. £b felt boyishly elate. He 
had a kind of faith that he was going to do some good for 
poor old Ireland, and he hugged himself in the thought of 
Jennie's love, imd of the life that opened before him. He 
had flung &r away from him all the follies and unworthi 
16* 
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nesses of bis past, and began to see bis better natare grow- 
ing gradaally disenthralled and strong. 

In Ireland be soon found tbat bis task was not easy ; 
Fenianism seemed to bave bitten into tbe very beart of tbe 
people. He went about bis county addressing public meet- 
ings against it, and preacbing to people in private ; and 
bis public meetings were often interrupted, wbile bis private 
warnings went for notbing among those who alone stood 
in need of them. His influence with tbe peasantry bad 
sadly decayed ; they already looked upon bim as a rene- 
gade, and a semi-Englishman. Tbe young men in tbe 
towns were ardent for a policy more bold and a nation- 
alism more aggressive than bis. Tbe wild faith in some* 
thing grand to be done by the aid of tbe American Fenians 
filled whole districts, and put them out of tbe reach of 
' argument and common sense. Tyrone heard notbing of 
Macau and his confederates, but there were numberless 
indications tbat Fenianism was moving stealthily up and 
down the country, and that a stroke of some kind was in 
preparation. 

Meanwhile, the nationalist journals began to proclaim 
that Tyrone no longer really represented bis' county ; tbat 
at tbe very next election be would be thrown out by a 
large majority, and tbat the sooner some better candidate 
offered himself, the more agreeable it would be for the 
constituency. Every day some taunting article appeared, 
reflecting on the " pseudo-representative," who only kept 
bis seat because his constituency had not yet bad a chance 
of dismissing bim with contempt and a curse. Several 
tim^ be was advised in print to resign decently, and not 
wait for actual expulsion. At last a deputation of his own 
constituency — a number of delegates representing a con- 
siderable proportion of the constituency — -formally waited 
on Tyrone, and requested that, as be no longer represented 
their opinions, be would be good enough to resign the seat. 
This Tyrone promptly refused to do ; be declared bis con- 
Action that all the intelligence and even the oumeri^cal 
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majority of the constituency were still with him,, and he 
courteously bowed the deputation oat, and felt in his 
heart bitter and furious. 

The newspapers began nevertheless to report that there 
was about to be an immediate vacancy in the county ; 
that Tyrone would have to resign; that a requis tion, 
signed by all his constituents, except the agents of the non 
resident English landlords, was about to be presented to 
him, calling on him to resign. Rival candidates already 
began to show themselves; and one suddenly dropped 
from the clouds, whose candidature speedily became a for- 
midable fact. 

Mr. Hamilcar Halbert was a barristeir in the Temple 
who possessed a small annual income, a handsome person, 
graceful manners, a glib tongue, and a boundless ambition. 
He was a very clever advocate, and he had in his younger 
days fleshed his rhetorical sword against roystering demo- 
crats in the Temple Forum Discussion Society, where no 
man was more fluent, more ready, more full of antitheses, 
invective, and rounded sentences. Mr. Halbert had not 
lately frequented the Temple Forum, and was getting on 
very well at the bar, but not so fast as his indolence and 
his ambition at once desired ; .therefore he longed to get 
into Parliament, feeling a pretty reasonable confidence that 
his capacity as a debater there would do more to advance 
him quickly in his profession than years of slow and steady 
drudgery in the courts. So he kept his eye open for a 
chance, but in England he saw none. He could not spend 
a great deal of money, and he was practically unknown in 
politics. Once or twice when an opportunity seemed to 
offer, and he had actually begun to court some particular 
borough, he had hardly taken his first steps when behold 
some man or men of real political mark and influence came 
into the field, and Mr. Halbert was extinguished. He did 
not despair, for he had too much faith in himself and in 
his chances, and Le was only forty years old. But he 
began to extend* his horizon. 
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Now Mr. ISalbeK read i» paragFftf^ in ^ne of tiie 
London papers about Tyrone and his constatueBoy. His 
eye lighted with a new hope. He sent for a bnndle of 
Irish papers and went into the matter. Then he sent 
for more Lish papers, oatioaalist, and he read himself 
well up in Fesianisra. He went to tlie Temple library 
and studied several books upon Ireland. IM'ext lie boldly 
sent to the Iiish papers an- address, d»ted from the Tem- 
ple, London, in whi^ he aliaouaced himsdf as an Eng- 
lidiman who deeply lamented the wrongs done to Ire- 
land, a Protestant who sympathized wkh tkte legitimate 
aspirations of the Roman Catholics, a Liberal who was 
* resolved to embraoe to the firtlest extent Ae great princi- 
ple of the rights of nationalities. He Tagudy hinted at a 
pkbisckej and darkly suggested that the wrongs of Ireland 
would have been set right long ago if it had not been for 
certain Irishnuen who, although the natural representatives 
of a great cause, had chosen to make ft subservient to 
social position in London, and the patronizing smile <ii a 
Minister. Ilie address was very tfleverly drawn up. At 
first it was hardly tfhought of in the eonstitmeney^ b«t 
when Mr. flalbert himsetf quickly followed and went to 
work, holding meeting after meeting, people began to 
think seriously of it. Halbert talked admirably ; he was 
beyond all question a rising and distingui^ed member of 
the English bar; he had money enough to make him seem 
quite a liberal and dashing gentleman in an &ish country 
town, and there was a great deal in the resolute <>heery 
way in which he weat in to win. Nothing has greater 
fascination for an Irish constituency than the idea that an 
Englishman is spontaneously devoting himsdf 4;o their 
cause. Mr. Halbert justified Fenianism by all the lights 
of national freedom, and swept half the population of 
the county along with him by the empbatie deolaratioB, 
" Wei'e I not an Englishman, I do not blush to say that I 
should be a Feniau ! ** 

Not to do Mr. Halbert any grave injustice, it oughl to 
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he BaUd thftt lie really kmem nothing of what be was talking 
about, «nA did not en^pose t^ere wae any actmd organiza- 
tion of Fenianism. He naw no barm tberefore in Mattering 
what he believed to be a mere Irish delusion, and he went 
in for Penianism in Ireland jnst as he w-ould ha^e pro- 
nounced a panegyric on some eemi-fnythical WelA bard 
at an Eisteddfodd. But the effect was a wmtier&d suc- 
cess. Mr. Halbert's words flew througli the counitry, they 
were repeated everywhere and placarded ererywhene, and 
the orator himself was only too glad to say them over 
again whenev^ he had an opportunity. To enchance the 
i^ect, it so happened that two or three men were commit- 
ted to prison for supposed Fenianism, by some^local justice,, 
on evidence manifestly insufficient, and witn a toleorabie 
disregard for law. Mn Halbert 4sei4sed Hiis heav^nnient 
chance, and so overwhelmed the a«ithorities with eloquence 
«nd constitutiiMMil law, that the prisoners w^re ordered to 
be released by the <3k)vemm0nt, and the whole county went 
wild over the brilliant English lawyer who bad turned 
from bis splendid career in the English Courts, to eztraot 
from a despotic power some justAce for the Irish peasaint. 

At first Tyrone was inclined to langh at all this : b«t ii 
«oon became no laughing matter. When some of his sup- 
porters demanded whet^r the constituency would forsake 
its own fiesh and blood for a stranger and a Saxon, Mr. 
Halbert retorted rather effectively by demanding how 
many consecutive months of his 1% Tyrone had spent in 
Ireland ; whether it was in Ireland and for Iret«nd's bene- 
fit he had squandered his property ; whether he could find 
his way through the ttreets of Dublin; whether the Fau- 
bourg St. Germci^n and Belgravia are parte of Ireland. 
Mr. Halbert likened Tyrone to the distinguished Irishman 
who declared that Ireland was a capital country to live 
out o£ ^ Gentlemen," ^b Halbert exclaimed, in ooe of his 
most telling addresses, ** I own my crime^^I am an Eng- 
lishman. I do not deny the claim of my honorable oppo> 
nent^— he is an Inshman. But he is an Iris}iman^ who de 
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votes himself to England — ^I am an Englishman who de- 
votes himself to Ireland. It is for an Irish constituency to 
choose between us." The hurrahs which followed might 
have been heard half a mile off. 

Kow all this, vexatious as it was, need not have dis- 
turbed Tyrone. There was no '* honorable opponent" in 
the electioneering sense, for there was no vacancy, and 
no prospects of any immediate occasion for an election. 
Tyrone was a member for the county, and Mr. Halbert 
might have talked himself hoarse without affecting him. 
Perhaps before the next general election things might have 
taken an entirely new turn, and Tyrone might have become 
popular again. But the latter allowed himself to be 
goaded into a step which was perhaps Quixotic rather 
than chivalrous. Taunted here, there, and everywhere 
with being only a nominal representative, an incubus on 
the people and the eonstituenoy, challenged on all sides 
to come to a contest and try his (claims by submitting 
them to a public decision, Tyrone followed his natural im- 
pulse or instinct. He vowed that no one bearing his name 
should ever be supposed to hold any place which the confi- 
dence and regard of his countrymen did not freely give 
him, and he announced his determination to resign his seat 
for the express purpose of offering himself again as a can- 
didate, and allowing the constituency to choose between 
himself and Mr. Halb#rt. 

. Two or three nights after, Mr. Prinker, sitting in the 
House of Commons, was surprised to hear one of the Treas- 
ury Secretaries move for anew writ for the county repre- 
sente'd by Tyrone, in the room of th# latter lionorable mem- 
ber, who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

"Done up?" asked Mr. Prinker of the Hon. Captain 
Cadsby, who sat near. 

" Believe not," Cadsby repUed. •* Going to stand again, 
people tell me." 

"What does that mean ? " 

^/ Some requisition from his constituentSi I hear — a low^ 
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qnanreL Brian Bora's an absurd fellow to pay any atten- 
tion to them ; I would not if I were he." 

^^No ; I don't think a man ought to do that sort of 
thing," Mr. Prinker said, gravely. "Mere Quixoticism 
and nonsense." 

The Quixoticism and nonsense, however, was an accom- 
plished fact ; and Tyrone was already making every prep- 
aration he could for the coming strugglci deejdy regret* 
ting that he had not resigned of his.own free will long ago ; 
but resolved, that as things were now, he would fight the 
course. 

Meanwhile he wrote to Jennie, and got no answer. 
His letter never reached her hands. Mr. and Mrs. Prinker 
made up their minds that as all had been broken ofE^ and 
as in the meantime something quite new and decisive prom- 
ised to occur, it would be mere madness to allow Jennie to 
receive a^ letter ftom Tyrone. It was stopped, and sent 
back to him unopened. 

As yet, in his rapid movements and changings of ad- 
dress, he had not received Venule Aspar's letter, and knew 
nothing of what had passed. It was while engaged in 
a conference with his Committee one evening that several 
letters were put into his hands. He picked out at once 
Jennie's, and one which waa evidently in the handwriting 
of Mr. Prinker. He read Jennie's, and was noticed by 
those around him to turn very pale and start. He opened 
Mr. Prinker's : it only contained his own letter returned. 
Tyrone hastily excused himself, and left the room. He was 
absent for more than half an hour, and his absence sur- 
prised his political friends. Then he came back, looking 
still very pale and stern. He at once resumed the confer- 
ence in which he had been engaged. 

" I am afraid you have heard bad news, Tyrone ? " one 
of his friends said, " for you seem to ha^e had a shock. 
Something unexpected ? " 

"Unexpected? Yes!" 

"No death, I hope?" 
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^Ok no, BO death. No deetii. At least tiiere is at 
one dead that I know of.** 

^ Anything eoneerakig U0 iMPe ? Exoixse my asking — 
I mean anything aboat this bneiaeMu'' 

'^ Nothing at all. Let the galled jade wiace 1 let tJM 
galled jade wince ! •• 

His friend thonght Tynene^s manner somewhat stnoDCG, 
bat of oc^brse pressed his ^foestionings no Ibrth^r. Fof 
the rest of the night, howerer, ovr hero's bearing nuder* 
went a decided change. An mmtftnral ezdAemeDt seenued 
to fill him up. He talked a great deal, and brilltsadyi 
and apparently exulted in the coming ccmtest. He drank 
wine nmch more freely than was his habit, asd was xAthet 
cynical and reckless in his ta]&. When the ConnniUM 
were separating, a crowd oame outside tbe konse, dneiy 
composed of Tyrone^s sappoiters, and cheered £or hks. 
Tyrone went to the window, and addressed them in a 
speech full of audacious rhetoric and heedless brUtiaoey, 
in which for the first time during the contest he opened 
fire upon his opponent with a jdrsom^ attack. He showed 
up yivaeiously and effectively the London barrister, who, 
burning for promotion, and despairing of indocing any 
English constitnency to accept him, had ^a» hardihood' 
to take his r^cted datms and transfer them to an Irish 
population. Tyrone drew a humorous ptotixre of the 
lawyer in the Tenaple bocrowing a map of Ireland to ibid 
out the whereabouts of the county he proposed to honor 
with !iis candidature; amd appealed to Irishmen with any 
particle of spirit in them not to inflict upon their coontry 
the last degradation by compelling her to kneel down 
and become a step on which an ambitious and mwcniptt- 
lous lawyer might mount to an illegitimate promotioa. 
The liudience grew wild with delight, and many of Ty* 
rone's friends iuiusted that if he had begun the campa^ 
in that sort of way he might have driven his oppcnteot 
from the field. 

''Did you ever see Tyrone in such spirits ?*' said the 
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iHend who :lia'd questioned Mm to i^nother. ^' I was afraid 
iielwd got some "bad news that time he left the room this 
evening^ but, hy Jove, it naust liave been some famous 
piece of ^ood new? he got th^t threw hixn into suoh splen- 
did hunaor.* 

TThe scene of this eveiiing w^s the capital town, th© 
f^size towp of Jjie county. The ruined castle, which Tvaa 
,about Ae l^st tfingible evi4enQe of ^hat had been thj: 
family greatness of the Tyrone^, stood on the verge of 
the sea-coast, some thirty miles off. Hiis town Where ou)r 
hexo pow is consisted of one long, rather broad, and very 
straggling main [^.treet, with a court-house and a bank, 
both made of a whitish stone, at one end of it, and a big 
^litary baiT^ck .at the other, two hotels midway; a few 
etreets with subijrb^n-lopldn^ houses branc^hing off on 
either side, then several squalid cottages, and then ^ wide, 
wast^ I>oggy plain. The events of the year were the 
races and the asi^zes. At present, however, there were 
some special excitements, lliere were the thick and fast 
rumor^ of coming Fenian risings, pf fhe landing on the coast 
of Heaveju knows what legions pf American sympathizers, 
and there was the nearer and more palpable excitement of 
the election meetings. The town, therefore, bubbled and 
boiled over wijbh commotion. The very pigs seemed to 
partake of the prevailing animation, and, instead of loung 
ing and nozzling ^t their leisure along the main street, 
rao briskly squeaking Ijither and thitber, disturbed by tlie 
unwonted movements of rapid and increa^ng crowds. 
Mr. Hajbert^s Committee had its headquarters at one hotel, 
Mr. Tyrope^s in the other, and speech-making of some kind 
was going on pretty well all the day. Tliere was, how- 
ever, little of drunkenness, and there was absolutely no 
bribery. The hejtt of the political issue— Fenianism or no 
Fenianism — ^had at all everfts burned Put the worst baseness 
of electioneering, ^nd purified the air. Tlie money whic^h 
M_^dame Pinel had paid over to Tyrone was not drawn 
upon so lavishly as might have been expected. 
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But, however all that might he, it is certain that Ty- 
rone had little leisure for solitary reflection. His energetic 
supporters almost turned day into night, and the corridors 
of his hotel hardly ever failed to echo to the clattering 
of noisy and rapid feet. This particular evening Tyrone 
longed to be alone. His mind was literally tempest-tossed 
He had to get through hour after hour of speech-making 
and listening to speeches, of. talking and listening to talk. 
Half-a-dozen times after he had, as he thought, got rid of 
all his friends and enemies for the night, his door was 
besieged by new visitors^ advisers, and partisans. It was 
past two o'clock in the morning when he was fairly left 
alone, and he knew that he was certain to be allowed no 
solitude after six. 

Alone, then, at last, he took out Jennie's letter and 
read it again and again. At first it had merely been a 
bewildering shock like a blow that blinds one. He read 
and studied it now more calmly, but he could hardly 
pretend to understand it more clearly. " Our engagement 
was made too hurriedly, and when I did not know to what 
I was pledging myself." Too hurriedly ? Yes ; but she 
knew everything — his ruined future, his past follies, his 
political convictions — alL " I know now, and 1 ask you to 
release me." What does she know now that she did not 
know six months ago ? Had any one calumniated him ? 
Perhaps the actual truth when expounded by some such 
enemy and Philistine as Prinker might seem enough to 
Jennie. But this was not what he had believed of her. 
He thought she would have scorned the talk of such 
people as that, and that she would have clung firmly to 
him through all. The thing was plain now ; she was not 
what he had believed her. The young man was bitterly 
wounded in his IcA^e and in his pride. He loved her dearly 
in a man's way as fully and fondly as she loved him. He 
had given her all the faith of his warm and trusting nature; 
he had believed in her as one I elieves in heaven. He was 
so single-minded that he could not conceive the possibility 
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of his distroBting her. He had hecome purified and 
strengthened in the hope of heing worthy of h^. Her 
image had of late been with him always. For her he had 
abandoned all the cherished weakness of his family tradi- 
tions, and had paid positive court to people whom he would 
otherwise have desjHsed. Mr/Prinker, if he would, could 
now tell all the world how. the last of the Ty^ones had 
craved for the hand of his sister-in-law and had been con- 
temj^tuously rejected. 

But foremost in his mind, above all these less noble 
thoughts, was Jthe sickening conviction that he had been 
miserably deluding himself all this time, and that there 
was no such being as the girl whom he thought he knew — 
whom he so passionately loved, and who, as he believed, 
loved him. The worst that he had ever heard of women 
from the words of satire and the lips of cynicism was justi* 
fied, and by Jennie Aspar. 

**What a fool I have be^iL'* the excited young man 
excdaimed. '^What a blind and miserable fooll Well, 
there's an end of that. I will release you, Jennie, from all 
engagement to me. Could I ever have dreamed of this ? 
But I can see it all now. They talked her over and told 
her anything they pleased of me, truth and lies together, 
and she yielded and did just as they bade her. They are 
mean and miserable liars, but how eatdd she abandon mo 
for th^n ? Yes, she has done it." 

Vague projects or purposes of vengeance were floating 
through his mind. Vengeance on whom ? On this, that, 
and the other person, according as his frantic conjecture 
fancied that now and then it seized a victim. But all this 
was idle, and he soon knew it. He was probably only at 
the worst sacrificed to the respectabilities of life. The 
<»ily one who really deserved his rage and resentment was 
himsell 

Tyrone sat in one posture, leaning forward and gazing 
upon the grate where the white ashes of the extinct turi 
fire lay in heaps. He sat in this one posture, unconscious 
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iof «yer}<tbii|g ftromid and «bo«t him formoretlmD atilioary 
iiolding between bis'fiQ^gers bis MM anA )Mir&t*oiit ^igar. 
The sinking of a «kKJk at fleogth aroused tiim ; 4ie trtood «pi 
«14ixered, and re^gbted his cigar attiie lamp. 

^^So that dream is overl^' he said, la^ttet^y, «o Mm- 
bM, ^Tfaere passes ^tmaf-my finct mm§i laert thov^kt <f 
loere. Wjell, there's •still a ivH>rUl «emaiiiing. JPeai^ goed* 
bya« 

He flung his hand suddenly upwavAs «s If he '^vi'eve Aieg' 
ing souftething finr away f ovever. Then he «aft ^owb again. 
TiMre irem imt&ng matefimls soatteved >ever <rtid ^aMe^^*. 
liens, ink-bottles, aM ntaoner of idiecfls «Bfl «o«aps *€f p^por 
fmd enrelopee, sorawled almost all of theaot with fatgmeots 
of ^aft addoesses, suggestlens, ikannes, 'oafeidatiotis, and 
the like. iEIe ^ook out mn envelope and addressed ^ to 
Jennie ; then >be diieiw foith the gloTB whic^ he hmi. takmi 
from her, and, after gazing at it sadly, and perhaps irrea*- 
httely^ for a moment, he fotfled it in the envelope. ^There's 
your release, Jemne," he mnttoved to bimseAf. ^^ I mau tm 
keep it untid yon joeased ito believe km me. Well, I have 
done so, and I return it now." 

Suddenly he remetnhened that if he seat ittbaeogh the 
post dtneeily to Jennie, «t might he iseot fcaek 4e Um by 
Mr. Picker imopcned. He enclosed the »T«k»pe in an*- 
ndia> whieh he aMressed to Madame iE^ined, hegging her 
to give it herself into the hands of Miss Joanie Aspw. 

""'She a^l wd^^rtmd it,'' he 4iaid to himsetf. '''And 
now, Jennie, we sun both free." 

B«t bis passion and pain only brake oat ngain nnd 
ntvied miove viielant^y, imd he leit lalmost neady, fikt the 
hopeless and joyless being in the great poeat, to cjae$e kam 
and fakh and hope and patienoe. 

And ao the uKxroh^ icame land hnrngbt him hisrie eti s a 
eering work and his noisy partisans again, and draf^ged 
him back into proaaio life and hnstie^ wheee he hem hii 
pain and bis ionelinesa, lis .dieappointment and has bitinr 
ness, along with him. 
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THS neot'dftj we9l/by,<8nibtlieittlBt» n,ndfthmiB^t»f and 
JoQoiet Aflpoi^ kdaed nonllriiig ftom; Tymne^. and «dU 
liy^ Seavea onlf Imows Itoir. A* the bodtoin- of he« 
hiMCt tbe uAapf^ gifd, ohtrialieck a mk and load liopo 
tb»t she oad^it ke«r. somereaDplaiMiliodi ftoni hii% «nr eveiP^ 
8h«e almosl Ui|6he<t a* this ^1*7 thoagb«k^rt»iii6 ]^td«etil 
CMcmfeaiieB a&d appaal fovfoorgit/teDesa It is-pvobaM^^tbaft 
iCTjmae.liiKlappeaDedrtbeiiewpoa kctothaeakottU and: given 
bax( not tuae for tlHHigHiy.bttt aefcno^ledjgBd the wocatL aadi^ 
mevelj^ iaaplered her pard/Dii^.alietoouKI not haire irilhmoiod^ 
hiAran^eaL^ Her apeemt ndsei^ wast in thisi distraes^ that' 
ii«t aloB^ waS' she eat; oW-ftitm any posaUo' ooi^Qcoiee 
iRth aBjr otbev mortaL ovebttito asi to beif t&on^i9 and 
lo0gi«gpj but Ibat )9he daved^noffe 6v6n fratiklj aeknowltdg^ 
tfaen^ to> hessdlf. She keptiasli»ring!hei$8elf.ovei:> atid^ovetf 
ag|hUL> that, the did nofl wig fa i ■ tha t ahe wonldi not haire— ^ 
tlihat w;hielk m her seei^t sonL 8bt> onl j oranr^ for. *' Thesor 
c^m. b& na fX]^a<iatia%'' sho^ saidj^fiiaiilyy tloi herlte)^. ''and 
there ia- nothing, to- ^Nrgi^e^ fort he iii not- tii^ T^orone I 
lo^v^edje ^MmI' all isi over;," bat^ in has deepest heart- afae- 
feared that she was capable oC forgjhfiing; him'y. and even^ 
of wishing that he. niiglit ash to^be fcfr^veni . 

Let who eaa;explain itytit^is' theft eerOon^ and oraeb £aGt 
tHati women iwfae^ would sej^,^ deis^te tiiet-evidenae^of't h^ 
vei:^ seps€9|>a)lotberaeenBatU>i9Mig^ioat the mai> tbeyldve^, 
will easily, beUeiie^ charge (o£{akbleflaneaa'-*»cbaiig0(i0hkih 
bgrinj^incSomeother^wcMnaq.^ Jfepuaie^migfatvwett b<l etnrased' 
i( she believed tbia pa0ticnlar< ehargje a^^at T^onie^ifor 
surely theoa^ seemed, eyideaoe^ enough ta plaee it beyond 
dpul^ It did not occur to. her tO' qiiestionatlbut in ber^ 
secret soul she. feared that she could<- forg^/re it,>ddthere» 
fona vowe4 to berael^^inr th* ho|^ te a(«e«0heti he» w«aai 
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resolve, that it never could be forgiven. "I am not the 
Nut-brown Maid," she thought, "to consent to share her 
lover's heart with another woman." All the time she pitied 
the Nut-brown Maid, and could not scorn her as much as 
she felt that she ought to have done. 

But, meanwhile, there was no room for pardon or com« 
promise, for the days went on and Jennie Aspar heard noth- 
ing from Tyrone. The first sharp excitement of the dis- 
covery over, e^e beg^n to pine and languish. If ever a sick 
hxmian soul did, with all its strength, long for release from 
the bondage of life, Jennie Aspar's soul was now filled with 
such a longing. She craved for death, and began to feel as 
if she could have no idea of hope or rest but in the stillness 
of the grave. All her spirits had 1^ her. She was listless 
and weary. Sleep did not appear to have any power to 
refresh her, nor food to restore her strength. She had lost 
even the power of contradiction, and her once quick impefbu- 
ous temper had tamed itself down to mere apathy. Mr. 
Prinker greatly admired her self-control, and the ladv-like 
dignity with which she bad made up her mind to get rid 
of an undesirable engagement. He praised Jennie every 
day to Alicia, who was glad to hear her sister praised, but 
could hardly understand Jennie's demeanor, and sometimes 
began to cherish a faint ray of comforting assurance that 
perhaps, after all, Jennie had not cared so much about 
Tyrone as they all imagined. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Quentin had openly renewed, and 
even pressed, his offer of marriage. His bearing for many 
days was at once so respectful and so sympathetic that Jen* 
nie felt grateful at heart, and she had always liked his con- 
versation and his manners toward her. When, one sudden 
moment, he frankly renewed his former appeal, it Was done 
manfully and without insistence. He conveyed to her in a 
quick word or two that he knew how she had loved and been 
disappointed, and he even reminded her that he had foreseen 
and predicted that disappointment, and then he told her, 
in tones of the deepest earnestness, that he loved her to the 
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Tery uttermost And this was true. All the passion of his 
nature had concentrated itself into a love for her. He told 
her that he was determined to win her love ; and, more 
than that, to deserve it he would wait any time, he would 
undergo any test or probation, but he would not recognize 
a final refusal. 

At first Jennie repelled all this firmly, though she could 
not help being touched — ^no girl could-— ^by this complete 
devotion, and the homage of a love that flattered by real- 
ities ai:id not by compliments. But she was pressed upon 
by her sister and her sister's husband. She was alone in 
soul. She was disappointed and miserable and hopeless, 
and she did sometimes begin to think that if with her life, 
now so withered and useless, she could do anything to 
make a brave man happy, it might perhaps be the best thing 
she could do with it. It maybe that, even without her own 
knowledge, some of the wounded pride of a woman who 
believed herself offended and deceived might have come to 
Quentin's aid. But there was one thing which decidedly 
helped his purpose : his intimation that when he had carried 
through certain schemes in which he was then occupied he 
meant to return to the United States* Jennie glowed with 
a sort of returning life at the thought of being taken out 
of England — ^away, far away, anywhere, into a new country, 
where she might steep herself in forgetfulness. Next to 
the grave itself, the thought of a new far country has most 
fascination for the disappointed and spirit-broken. 

Still, when pressed most earnestly, she would only say, 
'< Colonel Quentin, I cannot speak of this; t cannot in- 
deed." 

At last he thought he had caught her meaning, as in 
truth he had. ^* I understand yon now. Miss Aspar, and I 
only think the better of you. Your feeling is quite right. 
I^t us not speak of it any more for the present." 

For he said to himself, " She has not yet heard from 
/mn^ He is busy with his political schemes, or he is trying 
to induee her to resume the old engagement. She does not 
feel quite free of him yet." 
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QnenCia wan ftilMecl, and even ^la»#GEr S^feUiSiA^ha 
IMA gibing groiind every da^t He b^ik(v>^t^af, ba^ ilum 
aolesy he maet wib. He had* staked all Mid s<mt ow vmimTSg; 
iftid m Uie eacoitement of his paisioti IbP Am ^t hcP H^^ 
becoming) iBdifEbrent'tc his oAheiir scfaenies. He' had^riutd^ 
up his mind that when he once had got Jennie^ Ibt^hlt^ Wife^ 
h0 would take ler awajf to hi&r dwU 00^11(171 Ma fe^no 
scrapie or psmg <^ rMnerse^ her only Mtthat h^ could ih$^' 
care- one^ rash for life^'any niore*^if he did no^ hM« ker, anct 
be was resolved to be tf good kinbandf attd tO' milatod be#' 
ba9>f^. He wotlld begins a> new ltfe'wlieki<be bad hto^ fo^ 
his Gompabion. She Aoyd be prondof Mta^ amdf wotdd^ 
surelj one da^ love him^ Ail the plans) and^ s6bei&ei W 
had come to worfe ontr--the anbition^ tkv iMv^ge, fhiT 
money — seemed of nt> aco^int how wiiea' oompai^ed iMt 
the^ '' yes'' or ''no" of* thier8ia|de giA Tothie il^l^Odtcomtf^ 
witb hitt).aBdr hh knbfF it.* 

Oneword nuly'be saidia nlere palUaSoii of iUe'iSelikll^' 
neflB'Of one whtf- had* dcF many sins to lim^ir^ fok',4iifd-^h)t>fi^ 
life'proved sneh* a* £»il«i^ Qnen'tin sidceraly beMeved tlitft> 
he' would make' Jenaie- Abpaip more hi^p7 than* Tyrone 
could.' He^ believed Tyiottf} to* be' a^ Worthies^' vaki^ adid 
disMpated* young' matf^ indipable^ of tovingf Johnid ar he^ 
loved her.- From the firsthe hadr dksHMed Tyrone^ ri3gard> 
ing hixa" as self<eonoeitod< aiid' indblent^and^ iii> eveiy way 
admirably stated' as a husband for Selina'Lorkk 

The worldythei(8fore|} looked" bngi^' fer<tbe moitoitte 
Phitip-Qnentmyvand' he^ felt young, again^ as if nent blood 
had beenpoured'ilitd^ hitf veins^ with' tKe inipulife^ (^ a^pai^ 
sionate love far stronger than ever he had felt in his youths 
Aftei? alliiyouag, p^of^^ del^ht t^ fau' tUeir little love* 
flames and make ^ them seem like oonflagratioitts, fbr thepnde 
and grajidear of thotbii^^ lis children ccdlectii^ li^feiv dry 
sticks and burning them take pleasure in fancying tiiat'tfas' 
world i» on fire. But in maturef jetiri people reibist the 
emotion^ and would rather not be troubled 1^ iti or supposed 
aroeI^lb^e tcrlts ii^uenee by»^tb)M«s:iCro«Bdi Ihete fow i tii on 
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It comes, it comes as a very conqueror,* and wastes all else 
to make its stronghold the more secure and its triumph the 
more complete. 

That same night the Prinkers had a small dinner-party 
— a few business connections of Mr. Prinker and their 
wives, and half-a-dozen people who came in the evening. 
It was a quiet sort of affair, intended to be informal and 
pleasant, the persons invited b^ng rather those who were 
supposed to be gratified by an invitation to the house of 
a wealthy Member of Parliament than persons whom the 
Member of Parliatnent found himself honored by receiving. 
Mr. Prinker did this sort of thing at pretty ri^ular inter- 
vals, and thought it proper to do. Jennie was in the draw- 
ing-room talking with some of the evening arrivals, the 
guests from the dining-room not having yet come up, when 
a servant came to say that a lady — a person — particularly 
wished to see her. Jennie started, she could not tell why, 
and asked if Mrs. Prinker was not meant. Ko ; the person 
particularly desired to see Miss Jennie Aspar, and would 
not detain her a moment. So Jennie ordered her to be 
shown into a small reception-room below stairs, excused 
herself, and went down. 

Wondering who could wish to speak to her, and why, 
Jennie entered the reception-room. It was but faintly 
lighted. A tall, finely-made, dark-complexioned woman 
was there whom she had never seen before. Jennie only 
noticed that she had very beaming dark eyes, and that 
she looked at her with an expression of curiosity and some- 
thing like distrust. At least the eyes in the dim light 
seemed to be peering keenly, as i' resolved to see all they 
could to criticise. 

This was what Jennie saw. What Madame Pinel, on 
the other hand,^ saw — ^for this was our worthy friend Jo- 
hanna, indeed — was a very beautiful and very pale girl in 
evening dress, with white shoulders and a figure fuller than 
at first one might have expected from an appearance that 
seemed almost child-like, and bright, startled eyes, that had 
17 
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now> a certain liTiduesB in tbenx and looked hollo'vr Jb« 
haana took in Jennie's whole peraon and array from head 
to foot; not a detail escaped her. "She's a little thing 
for a Tyrone to go wild about^" was Madame PineFs first 
im^pression. " I suppose it's tbe ey^s or the shoulders." 

" I poresame yoaVe Miss ^par^ Miss," Madame Pinel 
hegmv ^^^ ^ somewhat dignified wiA^ bo to- spea^ reserved 
courtesy ; " Miss Jennie Aspar^ I mean.'^' 

** I am ithe only. Miss Aspar there is>" J^nie replied i in 
a friendly, tone^ and ^naturally ioelined to be friendly with 
eyery one^ *^ Wont you. sit down ? " 

" No^. thank ye^ lifiss; I askyoisr pardon f^ disturbing 
you; my. business is very shorty Fm^ happy to say. It's 
only to hand ye a* letter, Miss^ l^ai I was to put into your- 
own hand*" 

Jennieiso palpably started that Madame P^el- could not 
but observe it. 

"I see you. know aUready who it^»^ ftom, Miss, and Pm 
free ta.teU yoUi;that Lwould&'thave come on such messages 
of my J own good* wiUi; but ke wrote to say h^ had reason 
for asking may and di.Woald be new times idth me when I 
didn't do what he told me. I was to give tke letter into 
your own hand, Miss, apd* there it isj'* 

She held: out the letter^ wbich Jennie was at* fi^rst about 
to feize impulsively.; but then, as impulsively she hesitated 

" Why doesr— why doeshier^Mr, ly^^®^ BCBd a letter 
Vyyou? I don't understand this." 

" Nor I don't understsmd it neither, Miss ; but I sup- 
pose it's no bufiioess- of mine to -understand ^anything' about 
it. Sene's the letter, Mass/' 

"Are you a friend of Mr. Tyrone's? '.' asked > Jennie, in 
a sort ofi bewilderments. 

"I ami a friend, sure enough, Mtss, and a very true 
friend, though not as; you mean it perhaps;" I*m an cAd 
servant of the family, of Tyrone. Me and mine belonged 
to them for generations. Pm independent now, be praised 
for it. I!m Madame ^Ptnel, Jdiss, at your service, Mid I- own 
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tbeUoxi«tr!«vter&MnTyeon^li)ielges^;.ba^ a seryttt ofi! 
the Tyrones; ever nod: alwii|P8t while tbetefsi omd' of; tbexar: l^ft > 
and'wliite Bnvaliv^.'^ 

Jennie ' drew/ hatk in? ao^ep. This' womait^ rmsi&t have • 
knowvk) what. ^e*lia4: lately diseovered ; she most have 
kno?w» it^ and^i^ltMed;and(8cceened(it all the>timo;^. 

'* m DotRtake ctUe lefUer,^' she.^aldj bau^ktUy ; . '^ at least ; 
J^ll not taker iibifrooa yeoj^' 

'* Ye caaitafeeit or leaye^it^Hfae^justas ye lik%*' said 
JdbaiiBar^ 'Hb^rerit'srott 1^ tabtor^imdepyoibrieyes^ aodl^ 
wash my hands of it. As to taking it from me, Miju;^ I caa 
aasuiTe jom I h^remy piide too^ aod'therfollowerof agrand 
old'&mUy doesn't care to be a m^seogier/ to everybody* 
Good .evenings Mbs."' And with fftgraod lOiirtsey, IkbdaiM i 
Pinel swept fi'em the room^ 

J^mie-tcesftbled.so mnioh that sbeilwid^tor'sit down^ Tor 
her^ who. did not k«owtbai Tyrone's^ letter ;had^ been sent, 
baekto^ hlBOt^ all thist seemed inesplicablek Hecoiild not 
surely have meant to insult her ? Oh heaved I she emild: 
not' have beeaiMsofUftteuly deceived in him.; 

There lay^ the letter^ white lOft the erunson: clothe Afa^ 
if it perhaps contained, even yet, some explaaation^ semer* 
appeal ! The blood nished vividly* toi her? forehead as. the 
quiek though flarsbedrtliarough hev^ She took thetenvekpe; 
therer was sometMng heavier t^nAr^a Je4teB m liti The writ* 
ing was indeed his own. Ohyjhewtmany a time had; sW 
kissed that inscription in that^. bandl She^ wasi almost 
tempted to kiss it noWi 

She opeoedt tfae^Qnr«lope ; it held nothing, but her own 
glove. No line, no word.; only the* glove: he* iMd-taloen. 
from her on that happy ij^orokif^iin. Hyde; Batkf! All the 
as8oci£^i(His*of thal« bright moi^ning. and dielioioas sci^ne ^and 
her joy in it came back upon her — ^the swa^ the grass^ the 
treesi the Bkj^ and tie love that iglorififed them aUi I BTevet 
in life- was afgirl moirer happy and/ hopeful tfaaa she wai 
then; And 'there Wias the glove whieh he- had taken^ . and 
whiab she JMid;b«de hilnialwa^s tot ke€^ ^^ ixniil liceaae. t9 
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have faith in you ! ^ Yes ; for she had ceased to have faith 
in him, and so he had sent her back the glove and all was 
over ! For a moment a wave of remorse swept through 
Jennie's heart. The glove seemed to bring with it a silent, 
cold reproach, which extinguished even her grie£ Suppose 
*-H3uppose she had wronged him after all? Oh, what 
agony ; and oh, too, what happiness ! Alas, that was im- 
possible. The truth was but too true ; the reality only too 
real Gone is gone, dead is dead. In her passion and 
grief she flung herself down, down upon the floor, and sob- 
bed th^^. 

Then came a reaction. She rose, hurried to her own 
room, washed away as well as she could the traces of tears, 
and was soon in the drawing-room again. An unusual gay- 
ety seemed to have taken possession of her. She talked to 
everybody and was quite vivacious. Mrs. Prinker was de- 
lighted to see such a change. Jennie, who usually hated 
piano-playing before strangers, sat down and played several 
sprightly things. 

Colonel Quentin, who saw that some change must have 
taken place, came near to her in the course of the evening 
and whispered — 

" When may I again put that question to you ?'* 

" You may put it now," said Jennie, without looking 
up, but speaking in a low, firm tone. ^^ You may put it 
now, Colonel Quentin ; or stay, this would hardly suit per> 
haps. You may ask me to-morrow." 

'* And niust I rems^in in suspense all this night ? " 

*' No. If that really would be such a torture it is not 
worth your being afflicted with it." 

" Then may I hope for the best ? " 

^* If that is for the best, Colonel Quentin. Thanks— no 
demonstration, please." 

So she dismissed him. Her manner was strange, quite 
unlike anything he had known in her before ; but he cared 
little for that. He felt a rush of blood to his temples in the 
consciousness of his success. He would have liked to head 
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a charge of cavalry at that moment^ just to relieve the pres* 
Bure of his excitement. 

Presently somebody asked Jennie to play on the harp, 
and she complied, as she would have complied with almost 
anything that night. She played some common-place airs, 
and then gradaally, she did not know why or how, found 
herself gliding into an air which was not commonplace, 
which sounded strange and wild, and evenj perhaps, un- 
pleasant in the ears of most of the listeners— (" I do wish 
she wouldn't play that horrid thing 1 " said Alicia to her- 
self ) — and of which every thrill seemed to Jennie to como 
from her own torn heart-strings. It was the Irish air she 
had played on that first and fatal night when Tyrone first 
appeared on the horizon of her life. All the past came back 
in the notes — ^the happy, cruel past ! The lights, the faces, 
the room, around her were extinguished, and she was again 
playing that air for Tyrone, and watching in wonder and 
sympathy the visible effect upon his face of the emotions 
produced. " If I were dead," she thought to herself " I 
should like some one to play that air over my coffin as a 
dirge." She played on with slackening strength and swim- 
ming eyes, until at last the contrast between the past and 
the present became too bitter to bear, and she heard a 
strange singing in Iier ears, and the room seemed to sway 
and rock and then to sink away beneath her, and she clung 
to the harp-strings as if for mere support ; and then a long 
sigh escaped from her lips, and the discord of a broken harp* 
string clanged through the room, and Jennie fell from her 
chsdr in a faint. 

Colonel Qnentin raised her in a moment, and she was 
brought to a sofa. All the people crowded about her. 
**The room is too hot," said Mr. Prinker ; " I wish I hadn't 
consented to have gas in this house, it's dreadful 1 " "I 
never knew Jennie to faint before," said Mrs. Prinker, 
never! It's quite wonderful." "She has exerted herself 
too much for our entertainment," one lady suggested* 
^* Open the windows and the door, wheel round the sofa^ 
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va'd'place her in a tfaiorMgb4mTighV^mli€riy«geotiiett» 
recommended. 

But Jemiie suddenly opened hier eyes and said, ^^ Tkank 
you all, I am q«ite urell, only ymy m«ch . aishafliied of my- 
6el£ I alirays langlied at women who funtedrand never 
believed that the thing was i^tol, andso Xs^pose I ^ud 
rightiy punished.'* 

Oolonel Quentin- bad «6t thia slightest 4o<ibt ttfaat J^^ 
iiie's overwrotightfeelings had cavised hereto faint, although 
he knew' nothing of the'historyof thes«ir vhehad Ibeen^pkiy- 
ing. But while tbe ^knowled^ made hocm, pe]iiap8,'feel <sai 
additional throb of detestation: fn* Tyrone, it in /nowise af- 
fected his own delight and triumph. Vay, it was, perhaps, 
a»^herTay of his triumph to win Ih^ eyonvv^hile tbe^mem* 
ory of his defeated rlv^l was thus strong upon^her. ^He 
know that, X)noe married, Jennie would make a ilaithfiil wife 
and Wottldtry to be loving, *nd it wodld>be pant of^his^vie- 
tory to make her love him in the end. At ^nresentbe ao 
loved her <and had set'his heart upon^kcrr that he only.oared 
to have her on anyternis; «nd he wcwid ^rather, if ihe were 
driven to the option, have killed her' now boSeI with his * own 
hand l^an seen her beoome the wife of fTyroii^. So he 
Wallked home that night with a sort of haio %>f triumph 
about his head. On his* way be lookeddnto^ ehib^whhdi 
he wasnow a member,'<and he'playesd ftevswrfil games of bil- 
liards and won them s^l Then, outof sheer e»wtement, he 
went offwith^some aequaintanoes t» the apartmeats of one 
©f'tbem, where they played oardsifbr high stakes unUl the 
grey of morning, and Quentin won everything. ^He muM 
have done- something to give Jvent to hiss ^citemeat. " It's 
no use any one trying to win'fi*dm me jwst now,*' be said, 
eimHlngly, to himself. **Ev€(rything sucoe^is with nie to- 
night f 

He was up fre^ and bri^t' in the> morning, liowever, 
and went elegantly dressed to Mr. Frinker'e house. He 
was too elegantly dressed ^ an Englishman, and mighty 
it 'must besvowedi have ^seemed at little 'Vulgar biit £»r 'liia 
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dark skin and foreign appearance, which gave excnse fof 
bis style of costmne. He was commonly taken for a Cuban 
' or South American, and 90 people did not mind his over- 
dressing and his diamond pin and studs and Tings. He 
had h^ formal interview with Jennie, and when he was 
leaving he kissed her with fire mounting into his eyes, and 
she submitted — sat so still and unresisting that even his 
love congealed for the nH>ment. 

He met Aliciaas he went down. 

"May leoQgratulateyou?" she asked. 

" You may," be answered ; " I have won ray prize I It 
is the first great success of my life," he said, almost ^as if he 
were speaking to himself. "I find the sensation not so 
strange as I might have expected. Frost and fire give 
jnAch the saxae pain, 'I 'believe. Yes, Mrs. Piinker, I have 
won. It seems curiously like having lost." 

" Oh, nonsense !" SMd Alicia, who never could under- 
stand enigmatical speeches of any kind, and therefore dis- 
|>os0dof ail«ach^Ufficuhies by calling them nonsense and 
smiling. She knew sheishould hear the truth clearly from 
-Jennie, and so sheragain gave her congratulations to Col- 
onel QuentiQy and got rid of him. Quentin departed less 
;proud somehow of his success than before, hating Tyrone 
rather more bitterly than ever, and not quite certain 
whether in his love for Jennie was not mingled, too, an en- 
larging drop of hate. This at least was a new sensation, 
and it puzzled him. 

Alicia could not find Jennie at first, and so went to her 
bedroom and knocked, and asked, " May I come in ? " and 
went in. Jennie 'was sitting in a listless way in an arm- 
chair, with its back turned to the window. Her arm rested 
>n her knee, her chin on her hand, and she was vacantly 
looking at the fioor. 

'^ Isn't it x^old, ^ lima ? " were the fijrst words £^ said. 

"CoM,dear? Na I don't think so." 

** Oh yes, it's very cold. I feel quite shivery." 

** Why doift you have a fire, Jennie ? " 
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"I don't like a fire , I think Til go to bed.^ 

** Good gracious I Are you unwell, dear ? ** 

''No, AUcia, quite well. But I think Fm cold and 
ileepy. Has Colonel Quentin gone ? " 

*^ He has gone — yes. But, Jennie, am not I to congrat- 
ulate you? ^ 

"Ifyou like, Alicia.'* 

"You have promised, have you not ?" 

"Oh yes, I've promised him; didn't he tell you? I 
don't see any other way of getting rid of the whole affair.** 

" But, Jennie, my dear, surely you are not sorry for it ? 
You don't dislike Colonel Quentin ? '* 

** I don't dislike him particularly. I don't think I do. 
I didn't dislike him yesterday, and perhaps I may not to- 
morrow. What does it matter? I have promised to mar^ 
ry him." 

" But, my dear, really now, is that the right sort of 
spirit ? You know, Jennie, toe don't want to press you, we 
only think of your own good. If you really don't like it, 
it is not too late even yet. Mr. Prinker wouldn't"— 

"My mind is quite made up, Alicia. We needn't 
trouble Mr. Prinker any more about it ; I am sure he must 
be quite sick of me and my affairs already. Besides, my 
dear," Jennie said, in a strange quick tone, and turning 
half away, " I don't feel fit for anything else now." 

" How, Jennie ? I don't understand." 

" I feel all over guilty and ashamed." 

" Good gracious ! What nonsense 1 What do you 
mean?" > 

" Can't you guess ? " Jennie asked, listlessly. " I have 
been kissed by Colonel Quentin three times, I think, and I 
submitted quietly." 

" Why, Jennie," Alicia remonstrated half vexed and 
half amused, '^ what can you mean by talking in that sort 
of way ? You would make one angry, only of course I 
know thai you don't mean what you say." 

" Don't I ? If I could only say all that I mean ! I wish 
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. I were an authoress. I think I conld describe exactly how 
women feel when first they know that they are shamed and 
lost, and that they have only themselves to blame ! '' 

" Jennie, Jennie my dear ! " 

*^ Don't be alarmed, Alicia ! It's all right, my dear, I 
have no doubt. Oh yes j I'll keep my promise to Colonel 
Quentin. That's quite settled. I am not fit for anything 
else now." 

^^ I don't know what to make of her," the puzzled Alicia 
uncomfortably said to herself as she came away. '^ I am 
afraid she is still thinking of that man," meaning Tyrone. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE girl turning into stone began to have a terrible in- 
fluence over the life of Philip Quentin. He had, to all 
appearance, gained the summit of hi^i hopes, or at least 
gained the promise that the way would be opened to him. 
Yet a singular change now came over him, and he grew 
day by day more moody, cynical, and sullen. He loved 
Jennie with all the passion of an ardent nature which had 
never before known a really devouring emotion. But, 
while he loved her, he sometimes almost hated her. He 
had not thought when in the first flush of his triumph 
what it is to possess the formal promise of a woman witl^* 
out one ray of her aflection. The passive, ice-cold demean** 
or of Jennie Aspar maddened him. He might come when 
he liked and as often, go when he pleased and as soon ; he 
might sit beside her and take her hand, and she was al* 
ways the same, cold and unmoved. He was free to kiss 
her when he pleased ; the marble Clytie in the drawing- 
room could not have offered a more passive and unanswer- 
ing cheek. So the touch of that cheek which had fii*st set 
him in a flame was now almost a dread to him. A hun« 
17* 
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dred tim^s a day he cursed himself bedattare he could mi^ 
do "What ^he would, bring any gleam of welcome into her 
eye or tremor of emotion into her hand. 

Now he had of late neglected almost everything for this 
girl and his love. She had come and breathed upon the 
frostwork of his schemes and melted them. The infttaut 
one thing went wrong, another thing began to go wrong ai 
well. One of his companies was fast going to smash, as he 
well knew, and yet he did not venture to make any sign of 
his knowledge or to warn Prinker. He 'received every 
now and then alarming little secret messages fromhis old 
Fenian associates, which showed him that it is much easier 
to get into coquetry with foreign rebellion than to get out 
of it. Macau had intrusted him with the three thousand 
pounds of the Fenian funds, fully believing that the money 
would be safest in his calm and neutral hands, and from 
the hints he was secretly receiving he expected that any 
'day be might be called upon for this money, and'at pres- 
ent he had it not. True that his speculations on the 
wiiole were uot working badly, and he looked for remit- 
tances soon from America; but meanwhile the Penian 
fands were gone, and he might any day be called to ac- 
count for them. He began to fear, like wise,, that he bad 
committed himself too far to Fenianism, and he even had 
a dread of being arrested. Full of this fear, he had sought 
an interview with the American Minister in London, who 
took him very coldly — the better class of his own countiy- 
men always kept shyly aloof from Quentin — and, without 
openly assuming that he stood on any terms of familiarity 
with Fenianism, intimated to him that the Government of 
the United States could afford no protection to any Ameri- 
can citizen who on British soil disregarded the political 
laws of England. Another fear began to haunt him— the 
dread of assassination by some deceived and disappointed 
Fenian. Colonel Quentin was, as we have already shown, 
a man full of courage in action, but his organization was 
-alwve all things nervous, and he could not bear antidpated 
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, duuger. Every day he more and more eagerly promised 
himself that when he married Jennie he would at once 
carry her away to his own country. 

Meantime he ascribed all his crosses and danger to Ty- 
rone, the ifiemory of whose very manner towards himself 
still rankled in his breasit amid all his more profound emo- 
tions. Therefore he delighted in the thought that by marry- 
ing Jennie, were she wrought out of the very stone to which 
lie had himself compared her, he would infliet a pang of 
humiliation on his. rival Nor did he £ail to count 4Still upon 
«one grand chance — the chance that Tyrone would instantly, 
in sheer anger and despair, marry Mrs. Lorn. " I am the 
most Christian of enemies,'' Quentin once said to himself. 
^^ I only want to make the inan I most dislike the husband 
of a rich and handsome woman." 

He was in this condition of mind when he received one 
day a sudden and imperative request from Mrs. Lorn that 
he would come ;and see her. He obeyed the summons 
rather unwillingly. He found Selina alone, and looking 
pale and much disturbed. She had taken care to send 
Theodore out of the way. 

She stood up the moment he entered the room, and went 
hastily to meet him. 

" Philip," she exclaimed, " I have sent for you to give 
you fair warning. Our compact is at an end ! " 

PhHip looked at her with a hardly disguised contempt. 
He had seen enough of these emotional displays already. 

" I don't care about play-acting much at any time, Mrs. 
Ix)m," he said, coldly, " and just now the realities of life 
engage me rather too much. I should. like to know — ^in 
very plain words, please — what you mean." 

" What I say, Philip. I break x)ff from this conspiracy, 
or whatever it is 1 You must go, your own way; I shall 
leave London." 

"Has he been cold ? " Quentin asked, with a sneer. 

**He has been as he always is, manly, gentlemanly. 
Ah, he is a gentleman I But he cares nothing for me — ^no^ 
nothing ; and I will not degrade myself any more ! " 
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^Did he tell you he cared nothing for you? That was 
hardly so like a gentleman, was it ? " 

" He spoke to me like a friend, a true, brave friend. 
He touched all that was good in my heart-~oh yes, I have 
a heart still, Colonel Quentin ! — ^when he opened his own ' 
soul to me. I know it all now ; his heart is with that girl, 
he still loves her fondly and deeply. He will never marry." 

"Did he tell you this?" Quentin asked, turning sav- 
agely on her. 

" He did. Heaven knows whether it was not in pity and 
regard for me, to prevent my humbling myself in ' vain ! 
How manly and noble he is ! If I only could have had such 
a friend always, Philip, I think I should always have been a 
true and constant woman." 

** I don't know," Quentin said, coldly. " You are like 
other women ; you only think the more of a man who wont 
have you. But if you have managed your love affairs badly, 
Selina, how can I help you ? What is it to me ? Excuse 
my plain words." 

" It is this to you, that Pll not any longer keep up v^j 
share in this ridiculous story that we concocted about him. 
I obeyed you in that — ^I told you all about it the other day — 
but I'll not keep it up any longer. You have done him 
harm enough. You have stolen from him the only woman 
he loved. I'll not have any more to do with the damaging 
of his reputation." 

"I don't think it matters at all," said Quentin, with 
seeming carelessness. " If that particular story was not 
true, there is plenty of others that are. Do your best and 
worst, Mrs. Lorn ; I see what the effect of my generosity 
was when, like a fool, 1 released my hold over you." 

" No I " she exclaimed, with energy, " it's not that, I 
declare to you ; I shouldn't care now what you said or 
published about me, true or false. It does not touch me 
any more. I am defeated, and I am going away with my 
son ; but I will have no more to do with your schemes, and 
I only hope that we may never meet again." 
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Quentin stood for a moment with his hands^ one of 
which held his hat, behind his back, and fixed his glittering 
eyes on her. She was easily quelled, and she did not look 
up. 

'^ Selina," he said, at last, ^^ you are not quite so simple 
and romantic a person as you give yourself to be. You 
are not at all likely to retire from the world quite so soon ; 
you will survive all this without much trouble, and I dare- 
say will find a new lover about the week after next. I ad- 
vise you not to interfere in what no longer concerns you, or 
to make an enemy of me. If I am driven too far, I can 
perhaps injure your confidential friend more practically than 
by merely damaging his reputation for morality. I can be 
a dangerous enemy to him ; and if I must be his enemy, I 
will be dangerous. If you care about Atm, don't set me 
against him. Think of all this, Selina. No one shall cross 
my path with impunity in this affair, you may depend on 
that.'' 

^' I know,'' she said, passionately, '^ that you have no 
pity ; you never had ! " 

" I wonder who ever had pity on me when I stood in 
need of it? I did take pity on you once, and see what 
came of it ! I think the sooner you leave London the 
better, Mrs. Lorn ; you have about played yourself out 
here. Anyhow, don't interfere with me, and don't make 
me the enemy of anybody you care for." 

He left her abruptly, and left her a prey to vague alarm. 
For himself he had kept up an appearance of indifference, 
but her hints and threats wrought heavily upon him. If 
one word of what she had been saying were to reach Jen- 
nie, he well knew that she would fling him off. There was 
a time when he would have welcomed anything which 
o|)eued up another chance of his securing the money prize 
which had tempted him into all this labyrinth of scheming. 
But now that counted for hardly anything with him. The 
wealth of old Tyrone, and the possibility of grasping it, 
had long since ceased to be the central influence of his cal« 
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dilations. He was not greedy of money for itself^ and it 
was not money which could now feed his two eonsnmi&g 
desires for satisfied love and satisfied revenge. 

Mrs. Lorn thought for a long time over his vagae 
threats, and became alarmed lest she should have brought 
some danger on Tyrone, to whom, irfie still feebly dung in 
sickly hope. She soon shook off all sense of penitence for 
the stratagem in which she had been engaged, snd gave ' 
up her intention of making it known either to Jennie or to 
Tyrone. When the little ^tide of good impulse bad ebbed 
away, she secretly aeknqiwledged to herself that fihe could 
not bear the idea of seeing a rapproi^i^mefU between 
Tyrone and Jennie again. So she settled in her inind that 
the best thing for every bo4y was that Miss Aspar should 
be married to Quentin as soon as possiUe. 

But she thought,. too, that an appeal to Jieniiie might 
be the happy means of inducing her to avert all. danger by 
effecting a sort of reconciliation between Quentin and 
Tyrone. The idea seemed charming and romautdc. It 
would gratify half-a-dozen bontendi^ amotions in her 
mind — her wish to serve Tyrone, not <^nly -to offend 
Quentin, to show Jennie that she still had some hold iipon 
Tyrone, and so forth. 

So the next day she sent her son io see Jennie. 

It was with sincere delight that Jennie welcomed Theo^ 
dore Lorn. She had not seen the boy for some time, 
although he had promised to visit her often. Either the 
commands of his mother or tHe frequeiit presence of Colo- 
nel Quentin at the Prinkers' house had kept him away ; 
and his coming now sent to Jennie Aspar's heart the only 
warming gleam of gladness it had known for many days. 

She ran into the room where the boy was, and caught 
him in her arms and kissed him, and could hardly . keep 
from bursting into tears. Theodore hid his own lace for a 
few seconds, and when he did look up his cheeks were ail 
afiame. 

"What a long, long time since I saw yo«, Theodore !* 
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^'But I wiy, Jennie, don^ you lookpale!" 

Almost at the same moment tliese greetings came forth. 

" How could I look anything but pale, Theodore, when 
yon vi^rer came to see me?" Jennie said, with a great 
effort to talk cheerily. 

"Oh, come now, don't ! Vd have come, of coarse, but 
'<Miie has to read up so hard, you know ; and then, Jennie, 
this isn't like the old shop^*4ike the cottage I mean — or 
like the time when you were with us. I say, wasn't that a 
jolly time? Very happy tkne, I mean, :of course. But 
here, you know, here — well, one couldn't cpme without 
meeting that fellow. And I tell you what, Jennie,! wont 
.meet him, and that's tflat." And Theodore's face, which 
liad been timing down to its odgkuil psdeness, grew red 
again, and his lip pui^kered. 

« Wha* fellow, Theodore ? " 

"Oh, I b^ yoUr pardon, Jennie ; I oughtn't to hare 
4Mwd"— 

" You mean Colonel Quentin, Theodore, don't you? " 

"Well, I don't Uke him, and that's all." 

"You know we never agreed on that subject, Mr. Theo- 
dore. Bat I want you to like him now— to try to like him 
— ^for mj sake." 

She took the boy's hand gently in hers; she loQged 
to conciliate his affection and to hold it stilL 

But Theodore jumped up, drawing his hand away from 
hers. 

"I can't, Jenniie, I can't ! It's no use, and I only like 
feim all the less for that. Why did the cad ever come 
here? I hate him!" 

Jennie's own cheek now colored a little. 

" Theodore, for shame ! If you speak in that way, how 
eaii you and I be fiuends for the future ? " 

The boy looked up with a frightened face. 

" Oh, Jenmie, you and I must be fnends. I'll do any- 
thing you ask me— at least I'll try ; but it's very hard 
upon a fellow; only you know I'll do anything you Uke." 
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**Well, dear, you have done one thing that I like by 
coming to see me," Jennie said, anxious to give the con* 
yersation some other turn* 

Theodore glanced with a certain shamefacedness at 
her. 

" I'd have come every day, Jennie, if I might, only for 
things, yon know. But to-day mamma asked me to come 
and to bring you a letter, and so I came." 

« A letter, Theodore ? " 

^*Yes, horn mamma. Here it is. I was to give it 
only to you." 

He produced a letter in a pink envelope, with an ad- 
dress in violet ink. Jennie took it, wondering what Mrs. 
Lorn could have to say to her, and feeling a strong repug- 
nance to any renewal of their intercourse. 

"Now, Jennie, I must go," Theodore said. All tbe 
time he had shown himself constrained and uneasy; turn- 
ing his eyes away when she looked at him," eagerly watcb- 
ing her expression when her eyes were not on him, starting 
and coloring for no apparent reason. 

" Must you really go so soon, and I have not seen you 
for such a time ? And when shall I see you again ? " 

" Oh, I don't know." And he turned away so abruptly 
that Jennie wondered at his odd roughness. He stood 
for a full minute as if he were looking out of the window,' 
and tben turned round with his handkerchief in his hand. 

"Beastly climate this, isn't it? One always has a 
cold, I think. We're going down south very soon. Nice, 
I believe. I'm very glad. I'm going to Ireland to-nigbt, 
Jennie." 

"To Ireland, dear?" 

"Yes, with Tyrone. There's going to bean election, 
and lots of fun, and he promised to take me ever so long 
ago." 

Jennie found it as hard now to conceal her emotion 
«s poor Theodore had done to keep down his. It was still 
enough for her to hear the name. 
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She had to say something. 

" Do you travel to-night, Theodore ? *' 

** Oh yes; nine o'clock, fast train. Can't lose any time^ 
yon know, just now.'* 

" But, my dear .boy, do you travel alone ? ** 

" Alone ? No, Tyrone's coming too, you know." Theo- 
dore had picked up a little of his manhood again as he 
talked of his journey, and he complacently mentioned Ty- 
rone as " coming too." 

^^ I thought," said Jennie, speaking with difficulty, and 
as much abashed under the consciousness of her own secret 
feelings in the mere presence of this child as if her words 
were the* acknowledgment of some guilt, "I thought, 
Theodore, that Mr. Tyrone was in Ireland." 

"Oh, didn't you know? Came back the day before 
yesterday to make some arrangements, put some things 
in order ; goes back again to-night. Electioneering's hard 
work, you know, but he doesn't mind ; rather likes it, 
' think. He was at our house yesterday morning, but 
J. didn't know until mamma sent for me just as h^ was 
going away." 

A bitter pang went through Jennie's heart. He was 
there with Mrs. Lorn ! He would marry her ! Ah, well — 
be was wholly unworthy. He never could have been what 
she once thought him. And she herself — what of her, 
what must be his thoughts of her? Was she, too, not 
unworthy, and wholly unworthy ? Was she not degraded 
in her own eyes ? To this, then, it had come with both of 
them. 

" Nothing remains," she thought, *' but to go on, on to 
the end, whatever it be. No turning back is of any avail 
aow." 

"Well, Theodore," she said, with some composure of 
manner, "I must not keep you, dear, since you have a 
journey to make. I hope it may be very pleasant and 
that you will enjoy yourself very much, and not take cold 
and be very happy. Thank your mamma for me, and 
good-bye, dear." 
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She did not kiss him now, but 'only gsre him her hand, 
which was cold and trembling. Theodore hesitated, 6tam- 
'mered a good-bye, put her hand hurr.edl!y 'and lightly to 
his lips, and ran out of the room. 

*^Poor boy!" said Jennie, witiuix herself^ 'Vbe is so 
greatly changed >and strange. What can be the nmtter with 
him? I suppose we are all changed. But why should ho 
be ? K" he were » girl, or a few years c^er, I fl^ald say 
he was in love,*' and she smiled at the thooglEt, a'very wan 
and said smile. 

Then she opened Mrs. Lorh^ letter, ^zpeethig only 
sickly-^congratulations and the vapid sentimentality of su- 
pei&ial and boUow friendliness. 

She had to wade through a good many lines of h^^h- 
flown effusiveness before she came to the point of the let- 
ter: 

" I have ever known you, Jennie — for I still will call yon so — ^to 
be far above all meaniiess and ignoble enmity. I ttieid once to be 

^kind to yon ;• the "Fates did n6t allow. Pethaps I was contpelled by 

>a d^M^tiny and am kifluence you little miderstaiid to • kijure :you I Eh 
Hen, you only served m^ in return. Be generous a^|i» aad punish 
my sins once more by-an act of goodness. 

*' I have a friend whom you once — but no I shall not write the 
word 1 — a friend in whom now you still must feel some interest. 

^ He has a bitter enemy, Vhom only you can influence for good. I 
dare hot explain to y6tt— perhaps I eouldAdt if I would-Mibe reasons 
which make* me sure that Ihat enemy mediiatesr some karm to my 
friend. Tou cansave htm ! Be the peace-maker. There is yet time. 

• My friend is leaving Eugland for a few days, and cannot be in danger 
until his return. In that interval you can do all. Under your in- 
fluence, hatred can be turned into friendship. Your lightest word 

will be a command to ihat stern' enemy, who yet has a heart to love. 
Jeneaie, fulfil ytour nobleilt mission, and bid the hasld you take In 
union be first pledged to the extinction of old enmity. 
" Ever your heart's sister and devoted iriend, 

"Sbliha." 

Jennie^s first impulse was to throw this piece of seem- 
ingly meaningless and inflated sentimetitalifim into the fire. 
Its hyperbolical affectations were almost insufferaWe to liei 
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In' xer preae&t mood} and even whcAi she was iiM^lined to 
judge most g^aUy ^f Mrs. Lorn, the passion for writing 
highflown epistles of fdrvent friendship or pathos had al< 
ways appeared objeotloaabie and ridioulous. She was not 
even oertain tbfMi the ^ whole letter was not« roundabout 
way of conveying a triumphant assurance that she ht^ sue* 
oeeded m .capUm^g Tyrone. Still, wiven our heioine came 
to think it over,^thece did seem beneath ail the verbiage 
and nonsense a eeriain earnestness of puipose whidh passed 
beyond mere setttiment. Some words which Cokmel Quen- 
tin bsA lately onoe or iwi<5e let drop -did undoubtedly i^ow 

Ta bitterly hostile feeling towards Tyrone ; ^nd Jennie, 
though not disposed to take > any grand and dramatic view 
of the situation, yet felt <a natural and shuddering repugn' 

. a^noe to i the enduranoe of such an enmity. 

She determined to go to Work directly and openly. ^ I 

fhave nothing-to be ashiamed of," she thought, ^' and I have 
a right 'to ^ask'this much of Colonel Quentin." 

Quentin e^ine-to see her that day,' and, conseious that 
she had to deal with him in a certain spirit of xsonfidence, 

•she was a little wanner «nd kinder than her wont. Quen- 
tin noticed the ohange, and his lips trembled with sup- 

rpressed excitement. It was strange how the bearing of 

^tbese two had altered since Jennie had given him her prom« 

i^Ase. (kioe she used to be all frank and friendly with him, 
W4iS giiad when he came, was cordial and demonstrative in 

tber welcome. That was when t^ey were friends. Then 
when first he avowed his love And she refused him, she feh 

. drawn 4o him tenderly by sympc|thy and kindness, and when 

rhe still visited the house and delieately forbore from seek- 
ing mueh conversation with her, she always conveyed to 

rhim in her manner some evidence of respect and grateful- 
ness. But, since «he Imd promised to marry him, all that 
was changed. She held back from himin unconquerable 

•coldness and refaietance, acknowledging him almost as a 

•ci^ptive might admowledge her master. Her thoughts and 
her 'real self seemed always far. away, as the thoughts of 
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the captive might be ia the lost home beyond the moun- 
tains and the river. Perhaps she sometimes felt like the 
poor girl in Voltaire's story — " Ah, que je vous aimerais si 
vous ne vouliez pas d'etre tout aim6 ! " 

But she was a little warmer than usual this day, and 
Quentin felt it. 

" If you only knew," he said, " how much I love you ! ** 

Jennie turned pale. She had heard this so often, and 
yet never became familiarized to its sound. 

** Then," she said, plunging over all difficulties and right 
into the subject, so as to cut off any retreat, '* you will do 
something to please me if I ask you. Colonel Quentin — ^if I 
say that I desire it very much ? " 

Qnentin's eyes lighted, although the manner of her ad- 
dress was still so formal. She had never called him any* 
thing but " Colonel Quentin." 

" You needn't ask," he said, taking her unresisting hand 
in his ; " only tell me, Jennie, what you wish me to do." 

" I want you not to keep up any quarrel, if there is any, 
with Mr. Tyrone." 

Quentin started up and dropped her hand, and his dark 
face turned a deep red. It may be that some pang of con- 
science mingled with his other emotions, for as he came 
along all that day he had been thinking — ^led to the thought 
by fancied danger to himself — ^that Tyrone, too, was hated 
by the Fenians ; that one of them might easily seize the 
chance of revenge ; that in a disturbed country like Ireland 
any deed might be done ; that by whatever hireling hand 
an assassin's bullet were sent, it could be easily ascribed to 
Fenian revenge. The words of Jennie therefore seemed as 
if they suddenly replied to his most secret thoughts. 

*' Why do you mention his name to me ? " he asked, in 
an angry tone, so angry that Jennie colored and drew back, 
not being used to tones like that, and from hinu 

" Only because I think it right," she answered, simply 
and calmly ; '' because I cannot bear to be the cause of any 
quarrels and rancors, if there are any ; that is all, Colonel 
Quentin," 
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•* That man is in your heart still ! ^ he exclaimed : "yon 
think of nothing but him I Your thoughts are always with 
him, even when I try to bring you to think of me. Do you 
think I shall like him any the better for this ? I hate him I 
But Zhiive no quarrel with him, mind that ! I never think 
of him unless when you force him on my thoughts. He's in 
danger enough, I should think, in Ireland, among the Fe- 
nians, with whom he has played fast and loose as he did with 
others ! These are his enemies, and not I ; and if a pistol- 
ball from behind a hedge should bring him down, why 
should anybody be surprised ? If the Fenians have hearts 
better than those of chickens, they will never let that fellow 
return alive ! '* 

Quentin was walking up and down the room wildly, and 
jerking out these sentences with a frightful rapidity. He 
was like a man pouring out some conscience-stricken reve- 
lations in a dream. Passion and jealousy had quite shaken 
his nerves, and the thought of the coward deed over which 
he had been vaguely brooding, pierced as it suddenly 
seemed to be by Jennie's simple question, cried out in these 
wild words with a vain effort at self-justification. 

Jennie sat silent and rigid, all her senses strained^to 
their utmost tension. Quentin seemed to her like a mad- 
man; she had never seen anything of this kind before. 
TVliat peculiarly startled and shocked her was this sudden 
and uncalled for prediction of a possible crime. His words 
sounded like a pleading of " Thou canst not say I did it ^ 
proclaimed in advance. She seemed like one who hears by 
chance the confession of an intended murder ; but she did 
not lose her presence of mind. The moment was of incal- 
culable importance to all her future life. 

*^I am sorry to have displeased you. Colonel Quentin.** 

" You have displeased me, Jennie ; you have made me 
ma*! to hear you name that man's name. How can I help 
hating him when you show such a tender interest in his wel- 
fare ? How?" 

A terrible line from Shakespeare went through Jennie^s 
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tmwL9Vj : << HA4eft smy manr the tido^ her woalohnot Mil*? ^ 
Her wild lover^ a^he paeeditfae rooiUi whh his daik fiu^eaH. 
qmiveriDg, looked jwtitlije man from irh<»n isw^ a questiioa': 
might have come.. ShesaA and lifitened. iiLifidlence, whiles 
Quentin still talked . wildly, oa and on. Let a pa^ionatai 
man beware when a* w<»nai]r listens to him in s^knoe! A^ 
fixed resoHitioiiL^had come «if) . during theset faw raiantes in- 
Jennie'st mind* After* & wluJe faeciSteady silcne&sent a ofatiL 
of doubtaifedifearexren into: Qofintin'si exoited bvain. His 
began to think therei was something ominous: in i that girl,, 
commonly so impetuous, jsiitii^ there so snlent aiidmoiaoi^^ 
less* He. felt that. he Uad gone teo^ ^ and in^ui instant'hist> 
passion took another impulse and he turned and positively^* 
knelt. before her^ 

« Fopgjttermey Jeiwe, for* my ill-temper* and my angry 
words ! They- meamttnatUui^^and I am sorry- if Lbam^ 
offended oar j alarmed - joxil What can I say moretf Yjon^ 
don't understi^d^ ytm soben Englkh people, tSe. heat: of 
our Southern bloods When wJei loire as devotedly asldcv 
we are all on &re with jealpusy.' There is «io* loTe< withoni* 
jealousy, is there, Jennie? But I beg^ for pardon^ and I^ 
}dedge you my word JtwiU neverisin in that way^ agaitw^ 

Iti was nnspes^blyt painful to seethe stroi^ mao' 
abasing himself th)us« Jeonie Tose^to her feet,, but he cUhi$;' 
to hen 

*^ You do forgive-me ?" he pleaded. 

" Fop any offence to me^ Colonel Qaentin, I d6' frtlly^ 
forgive you*" liien she rriapeed into her customary oold^ 
ness of manner. Neither- said- one* word « more of Tyn»ey 
and X^entin soon went- away, difitrustftil^! sullen, not ypewf 
turingto give any outlet to> any t of his emotioiM' m her 
presenoe again. 

^^ HiMikk God ! " eznlaimed tli» tormented gild when Jiet 
*oveE had left hen 
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THEN she went to ber own room, and sat. downwind, 
thought, Soxwebody^ Alicia probably, knockjed.at thje., 
door, botv. Jennie made^ no ■ answer. She could, not. speak 
with a,Qy: one Jji^t then. One appalling idea ^as . present , 
to her nui^d> absorbing j every other consideration — the 
idear,that Qoentipt medita^^ed some evil to Tyrone. The; 
mpire^ deep^ and! anxiously; she thought of this, the more. 
projEonndJly itampressed her. She felt convinced thatan s 
moment'rof passioQ.he had really betra.yed himself. 

One- things was uQiv; clear, to her mind— clear and set- 
tled for ever. She would not marry, Qnentiiu Come over 
her what reproatjh there, might, she would not marry Wm. 

But tk^t onIy> concerned herself a»d tl^e future. In the. 
mfianjime^what to do?' One sudden inspiration filled her—, 
the thought of. sending some warning to Tyrone. " How- 
ever he has dj^appoin^d me," she said, *'I loved himr— ^ 
once — and J would, rather die than know that he stoodJor^ 
danger from/Whicti I might ha^e saved him and did not." 
Sbethpnght.^he. would write, a letter to him begging himn 
not to go to . Ireland. But it was late, a»nd it was growing , 
diM^k; hawaf.l^itying town that evening, and he must bo 
warned at once and. emphatically. Colonel Q^ientin was 
c<Hningback to dinner; there was. no time to lose. ^ She, 
sprang to her, fe^t^po longer thinking of doubt , or difficulty 
or the -opinion of : o(feher3, o?;^ anything but the om consider^ 
ation^ She th^w on a , hat, wrapped a . shawl roupd her 
wen!t geptlyt swiftly dow,n^taii:s, opemed thp.. doer, and; 
p^uBsed into rth^ «tre*L. It w^s a wild . and wet nigbtj and, 
Jennie had never before, bjaen in» tha str^t alone and on^ 
foot at such an hour. She drew back for. a< moment with, 
instipiQtive-atom. at the wind apd the rainr.wJiiQh beat 
ftycejljh upowf h«r. ^^«t sjip thp^i^t of, th^.ijvements. so. 
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rapidly passing, and she drew her shawl around her and 
sped, reckless and resolute, on her way. 

The rain was still falling heavily, although there was 
such a fierce wind when Jennie stood in Clarges Street, 
outside Tyrone's door. The wind had torn the clouds 
away, and a livid moon looked down like a ghost. The 
pallid moonlight glittered here and there on the little 
pools of water, and every swollen gutter became poeticized 
into a sort of ghastliness and Lethean dismalness by the 
sad rays. The wind swept people round comers, and 
baffled panting and bedraggled women fighting miserably 
against it. The long line of lamps along Piccadilly shone 
over the wet and moonlit street as if they gleamed upon 
snow. The night fittingly enshrouded Jennie^s wild and 
anxious purpose : its dreary gusts, its livid light, seemed 
to speak sympathetically to her heart 

There were many lighted rooms in CUrges Street, and 
music came from some windows (the work, as Jennie 
thought, of some happy careless girl at her piano, even 
as she once used to be), and Jennie sought anxiously with 
her eyes for lighted rooms in the place where she fancied 
Tyrone's lodgings must be. It was not an easy task to 
make out the numbers on the doors. Jennie sometimes 
felt wretchedly ashamed of herself as she ran up steps and 
came down again in her search ; and in all her excitement 
she began to be sensible that, wind-blown and wet, she must 
seem an unpicturesque, and even ridiculous, figure. More 
than once she was tempted to go back and give up her 
chimerical enterprise altogether; but the temptation was 
dismissed in a moment, and she remained true to her par- 
pose. It might be absurd, people might call it unwomanly ; 
she did not care. U she could in the feeblest and remotest 
way help to keep him from danger — him from whom she 
was resolutely separated for ever — she would do so, let all 
the world condemn her. 

At last she found the house, and its upper drawings* 
voom windows were lighted. He was, then, at home. Li 
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a moment or two they could see each other ! What should 
she say ? Her courage was all evaporating. 

She paused at the door, on the door-step, trying to sum- 
mon up resolution to ring. The rattle of a hansom cab up 
the street startled her and made her withdraw her hand 
Irom the belL She would let that cab pass first. But it 
stopped at the very door, and she was thrown into alarm 
and embarrassment. 

A little figure leaped out and ran up the steps. 

« Oh, Theodore I *» 

" Why, Jennie I Out all alone in this beastly rain ! " 

** Are you going to see Mr. Tyrone, Theodore ? I want 
to see him very particular. I am so glad you came — so 
very glad ! May I go with you ? " She spoke so earnestly 
and plaintively that the boy seemed alarmed. 

"Anything up, Jennie — anything gone wrong?'* 

** Oh no, dear, nothing ; only I want to see Mr. Tyrone, 
And now you 11 come with me ? " 

" All right, Jennie, I'll take you to him. I say, cabby,** 
Theodore called out, assuming at once the ways of a travel- 
ler and man about town, "just lift that trunk into the hall, 
will you ? Told you I was going across to-night, Jennie ? '* 
Here he rang at the bell without waiting for an answer. 
When the door was opened he tossed the cabman his fare, 
with the observation, " Sixpence over the fare ; never mind 
the change, cabby ; " and then like a grand cavalier offered 
his arm to Jennie. She clung to her young hero, de- 
lighted to have his encouraging presence. Theodore nod- 
ded blandly to the simpering servant who opened the door, 
and saying, " Mr. Tyrone expects me, you know — ^needn't 
announce us," he led Jennie upstairs. 

. Seldom had Jennie's heart beaten so fearfully as whilst 
they went up these stairs, until Theodore tapped carelessly 
at the door and the voice of Tyrone himself called them to 
come in. 

They entered. Theodore, with grand courtesy^ drew 
back and signified to Jennie that she must pass in first. 
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Forcing her courage up to Oie behest point, she eniered, 
and for a second's time was almost alone in fihe room with 
Tyrone. 

B28 back was turned, for he was writings at a d&ak on 
which a lamp stood, and which was placed f^ainst the 
wall between the fire-place and one of the windows. He 
looked round in an instant and saw her standing silent and 
motionless. Her veil was down, and for a moment he was 
not certain who his visitor might be. TheUi gathering up 
what calmness and courage she could, she began, **tfr. 
Tyrone,** and then stopped. 

'' Jennie r** — oh, how the word and the tone Arilled 
through her ! — *• Miss Aspar f '* 

llieodore luckily came to the rescue. 
*^ You see, Tyrone, what visitors J bring you t I found 
Miss Aspar just in the act of knocking at the door, and 
of course I took her under my charge. Now 111 just go for 
a moment and look after my trunk you know, and that sort 
of thing.** 

** Don't go, Theodore!*^ said Jenny, ftuntly. **Sb&j 
here, please.'* 

But he had not heard her probably, for he had already 
disappeared. 

Tyrone, with almost mechanical politeness, offered Jen- 
nie a chair. She shook her head. 

** You are surprised to see me here, Mr Tyrcme,** she 
began, in a low voice. 

"I am surprised^" he replied, and his look showed it: 
•*You will think me unwomanly and unladylike per- 
haps,** she went on with increasing courage, and perhaps 
returning bitterness. '^Let it be so; I don*t care. 3 
shouldn't be here at such a time — or at all — if I cared 
what people said of me ! I have come for your sake, net^ 
mine. Mr. Tyrone, you are going to Ireland to-night?" 

" I am going to Ireland, certainly," he replied, keeping 
bis eyes lowered so that they could not meet hers. 

" Don't go ! I beg of you not to go I Oh, take my 
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advice^ whatever ypu aoay thi»k oC me ! I know wba| 
I 9^ talking of I it is not foUjr, or nonsense, or f^tajismi 
but don't go I Some harm will happen if yon go." 

" There is no danger of any kind," said Tyroiie, ** and 
there certainly could he none that you could know." 

" There is> Mr. Tyrone^ I assure you there iai I can't 
tell you how or what I know,, but I da know^ I hj^Y^ 
heard"— 

"From whou^ Miss Aspar ? " hfi ^ked, coldly^ 

" I can't tQU you that,'* and b^ rush of Qiimson parsed, 
over her face. " t can't tell you anything," she said^ im* 
petuously,^ "but that I know ther^'a danger to you-^ 
danger ia^ meditated and planned, if you go to Ireland* 
Do you think I would have come hero to-night for nothing 
— on a meaningless errand? Think for a moment what 
this may cost me, and then ciay whether my words, we 
worth listening to ! " 

*' I am sorry," Tyrone said^, " deeply sorry, if any kind 
intention towards me cost yon any annoyance. Miss Aspar. 
I am sure no one will or can misinterpret your good na* 
tare. But I feel sure you make some mistake* There ia 
no possible danger to me; and even if there were* I could 
not stand back because of such a chance. I thank you 
a thousand times for your kindness^it surprises and — and 
—overwhelms me — ^but there is no danger." 

*' Yo^ have enemies who are detennined '•'^^ 

Tyrone's eyebrows contracted and his chedgi grew red. 

" I have enemies, no doubt — everybody has, I suppose i 
but I can't, think of any frqm whom any treachery is to 
be feared." 

" Can't yoa ? Jean." And then she sndd^ly eheck^ 
herself and panted, 

" Misa Aspar," he said, coldly, " I am iM)t afraid ol 
any enemy, treacherous or not ; and no wammg, however 
kind, can keep a man back from doing what he has to do. 
Perhaps I can guess at the enemy you mean." 

«*Then don't guess-^on't I " «be e:iclaimed, "If I 
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have said too much already, oh, please forget it ! I haT€ 
only done a foolish thing, and for no good. Oh, why did 
I come here?" 

"Why did you come here?** Tyrone repeated, vehe* 
mently, and breaking loose from the bonds of cold and 
formal courtesy in which be had restrained himself. " Why 
did you come here, Jennie ? To torture me with a face 
and a voice that I only wished never to see and hear again ? 
What folly, what cruel caprice, brought you here ? Did 
you come to find out whether I was crushed by disappoint- 
ment? Did you come to triumph over me? Had you 
not fooled me long enough before, when I thought you 
the purest and most single-minded and truthful being on all 
the earth ? Why did you come here now ? ** 

" I came to save you from danger that threatens yoU— 
I know it does. I tell you it does. I came because I am 
a half mad girl, Tyrone, and because I loved yon" — ^he 
waved his hands with a quick, scornful gesture, aa if to 
sweep away all protestations such as. that — " because I 
loved you ! Heaven only knows how much I loved yon ! 
You will never, never again be loved so welL Oh, God 
forgive me, I love you still ! There — ^now you know why 
I came to try to serve you, and now I can only go away.*' 

She was turning to leave the room, when he said — 

" Stay, Jennie, Miss Aspar, one moment. There is 
something in all this I don*t understand, and I will under- 
stand it. You tell me that — you tay that you still love 
me." 

" I do. Must I say it again and again, Mr. Tyrone ? 
Must I condemn myself and shame myself every time ? I 
love you still — still — still ! I know how cruelly you have 
deceived me, and I love you ! I would have died for you— - 
gladly ; but that's all past. I came to serve you if I could, 
caring for nothing else — ^not for the world's opinion and not 
for yours. Good-bye." 

" Jennie, there is something more than mere caprice or 
folly in all this. You were not a coquette or a woman tc 
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be won with money. Why do you break your Mth with 
me ? Why did you write that letter ? ** 

Jennie colored, this time angrily. 

" Your own conscience," she replied, with almost a ring 
of scorn in her voice, *' can surely tell you that^ without any 
words of mine. You were my hero and my idol ! Well, I 
found that my idol was of clay." 

Tyrone still thought she spoke only of some of his past 
&ults, too well known to nearly all the world. 

** And this is all? '* he said. "And we fling away our 
happiness for tJiat, One thing. Miss Aspar, you must tell 
me. Were you not pressed or coerced to this ? Was this 
done of your own free will ? " 

" It was, Mr. Tyrone," she answered firmly. " No one 
coerced me, or tried to do so. I never consulted any one ; 
I saw what I must do. You were no longer what I once 
believed. I love you still ; but that's nothing." 

" Nothing, indeed I " he said, with scornful emphasis. 
And theij again he asked — ^with his eyes fixed on her — " And 
you did of your own free will consent to marry that man— 
Quentin ? " He brought out the name with a spasm. 

In a low but firm voice Jennie said, " I did." 

"Then," Tyrone exclaimed, "I tell you that you are 
unworthy even of me, or of any sacrifice that any man could 
make, and I will only try to bolt yoti from my memory for- 
ever ! " 

She drew back as if she had received a blow, and with 
tears filling her eyes she was turning silently away. But 
his manner suddenly changed, and again he stopped her. 

** One moment, Jennie. Are you indeed going in this 
way ? Is it all really over ? Have you left me ? Are you 
trifling away both our lives! Are you still the Jennie 
Aspar I used to know ? " 

" Oh no ! " — and her tears came freely — " I am not ; for 
she was proud and happy, while I am only shamed and 
miserable." 
' " Did you really come here only to tell me of some imag- 
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mary danger? Do you think my life i» So deUgfatfdl HtM 
I should care so much about presefving it? Have ytwi 
nothing else to say to me, Jennie, nothing ? ** 

•* Nothing," said Jennie, with a wan smiie, •* Thefe is 
no more that remains to be said between as two. Any 
words would be useless now^ indeed, Mr. Tyrone. I beseech 
you once again not to go to Ireland, and I p^ay for yo«.** 

« Jeimie," he cried, •* let there be an ^nd of all this I You 
say that you still love me, and I am almost ashamed, after 
what has passed, to confess how much 1 love you. I'll not 
let you go in this wayf Let the past be all past. Y&tL 
shall ftot marry that fellow, so unworthy of you. Forgive 
me, and I will forgive you. TVust yourself to me. Torn 
shall never leave this house**— 

In the momentary fervor of hid emotion he ettdeavoted 
to hold her round the waist 

She drew herself suddenly away. 

« This house 1 '* she exclaimed. « Itiis houtre ! It only 
Meded that insult to prove to me how just they were who 
condemned you. No, you never loved me as I would have 
been loved 1 I now see the value of yoltr love and of yo«r 
honor, and when I trusted myself here now 1 was only more 
mad than ever!'' 

Tyrone drew baA far away, and stood sile*it. 

Theodore, who had knocked at the door once or twice 
unheard, now entered the room, and for a moment stood 
bewildered and scared. 

^* Time's up, Tyrone," he said, at last, in a very tremtl* 
lous and stammering voice. ^^ Gab at the door, and trunk 
up. Not ten minutes to spare." 

" Still, Mr. Tyrone, don^t go," Jennie said, turning palew 
** Once mt)re I ask you, for the last time, don't go 1 " 

" I am much obliged, Miss Aspar," he said, coldly, for 
her last repulse had been too bitter to be ignored ; " but 
there is no danger." T^en, to Madame Pinel, who appeared 
on the threshold, and who had not had the faintest suspi- 
fiiotk that any woman was in the room, * Will you see that 
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Wife of the Berrants goes home with Miss Aspar ia a cab ? 
My friend Theodore here met her by chance in the 
rain, and insisted on finding shelter for h^ here. Her fam- 
ily and I are oM and intimate friends. You will excuse my 
rude flight, Miss Aspar ; the express would not wait even 
for an American o'tizen like Theodore here. Madame Pi- 
nel will take care of you until the storm abates. My kind 
regards to your family. Good-night.*' 

Jennie stood silent and motionl^e. She did not vulture 
to raise her eyes. She was shamed to her very heart. Hie 
maoner in which Tyrone, with parting courtesy and 
thoughtfulness, had endeavored to shelter her from the sus- 
picions of unwomanly boldness which. her rash escapade 
might have brought on her, only bore a harder testimony 
to the imprudence of her conduct. In her excitement she 
had misinterpreted some of Tyrone^ former words, and she 
believed, with burning forehead, that he, too, despised her 
for her conduct, and sought to take advantage of her un- 
selfish heedlessness. She silently stood there a living pic- 
ture ^ unmerited shame, like some captive girl exhibited 
to scorn in the market-place, unable to raise her eyes be- 
neath the disgrace winch yet she knows that she has not 
desOTved. 

" Good-bye, Jennie,'' said Theodore, very sadly, as he 
took her hand. She bent down a moment as if in the im- 
pulse to kiss his forehead, but drew back, and only replied 
to his grasp by a faint pressure and a half audible word. 

She stood with her arms straight down and her fingers 
interlaced and working spasmodically, as if she were en- 
deavoring to wrestle with the sense of some physical paiu. 
Looking up, she became aware of the dark eyes of Madame 
Pinel turned coldly and curiously upon her, and she blushcl 
to the roots of her hair. 

** Hadn't I better send for a cab. Miss ? " said Johanna, 
in a voice that gave no tone of sympathy. 

" No, thanks," said Jennie ; " I had rather walk." 

•* Indeed I The night's pouring with rain." 
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This piece of information was given very dryly, and as 
if Johanna meant to say that to an ordinary person it must 
be conclosive, but that to a young lady so eccentric as Miss 
Aspar it might probably seem of no account. 

Jennie, meanwhile, hardly knew what she said, or 
whether she had said anything at all. She was now only 
anxioQS to get out of the house and from under the eyes of 
this woman. In truth, Madame Pinel's manner was not en- 
couraging, nor her look friendly. Her ^slike to Jennie was 
of a paradoxical and contradictory kind. She disliked her 
first because she had tried, as Johanna assumed, to marry 
Tyrone, and next because she had, as Jonanna likewise as- 
sumed, made her young hero unhappy by refusing to marry 
him. The first step augured great self-conceit indeed, Jo- 
hanna thought, but the second showed outrageous assurance 
— the like of her to refuse a Tyrone I But now there was 
a third feeling of dislike, for she regarded Jennie's appear- 
ance there as a piece of scandalous impropriety, and Jo- 
hanna was without any pardon for a lack of propriety in 
women. She had, moreover, that rigid and unconquerable 
conviction which exists in the honest breasts of nearly all 
uneducated Irishwomen — the conviction that the morals 
of the women of other nations are decidedly shaky, and 
never to be trusted. 

So she stood frigidly regarding Jennie, and obviously 
waiting for her to go. 

" Oh, why did I come here ? " Jennie exclaimed, pas- 
sionately tearing asunder her interlaced hands and moving 
at last from the spot where she had stood so long. 

"Indeed then. Miss, I think ye'd much better hare 
stayed at home. You have no mother, I daresajr ? " 

" I came to serve him ! " Jennie said, flashing . all the 

, light of her angry eyes upon the undaunted Johanna. " I 

came to warn him against enemies. What do I care what 

any one thinks of me, if I could serve himf Let me out 

please." 

She walked steadily towards the door. Johanna was a 
"ttle touched by her words, and rather admired her spirit. 
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•* Still, Miss, you'd much better be at home than try- 
ing to serve gentlemen that don't want friends anyhow. 
Bat I'll send for a cab ; you mustn't go out in that rain, and 
one of the girls shall go with you. No, she shan't, though ; 
these girls have tongues that never stop. I'll go with you 
myself; Tyrone as good as told me." 

Jennie, however, was harrying downstairs, unheeding 
this offer, when, as she came near the hall-floor, she saw a 
child come out of a room and stand in the hall looking up 
at her with open blue Celtic eyes. Jennie was seized with 
a sadden tremor and turned pale. But she advanced to the 
child and knelt on the floor before her, and gazed into the 
little girl's face half in pity, half in pain. 

" Oh, you poor unhappy little child I " Jennie almost 
sobbed out, with a bursting heart. " God forgive me if I 
can't feel kind to you, for your life is likely to be more 
wretched even than my own ! " 

Johanna stood on the step just above our heroine with 
a lamp in her hand. She was greatly touched by Jennie's 
attitude to the child ; the words she could not hear, but 
her heart warmed towards the unhappy young woman. 

^* Take her away, please ! " said Jennie, as Madame 
Pinel came down. ^* I can't endure to look at her, though 
niy heart bleeds for her ! " 

Madame Pinel opened the door of the little parlor. 
*'Qo in, Mattie," she said, and the sad and taciturn little 
creature obeyed. " Hers is a sad story, sure enough," she 
said ; " she's lost her father already, and now I fear she's 
going to lose her mother too." 

" Lost her father I " Jennie said, staring in bewilder- 
Hicnt at Madame Pinel. " Her father ? " 

•*Tes, sure enough. But speak easy, Miss, if you 
please ; the creature doesn't know the father's dead and 
buried. God help her ! Sure she must know it all soon, 
if the poor mother goes too." 

" In the name of Heaven," Jennie asked, catching Jo- 
hanna by the arm, ^' tell me what you mean — who is that 
child?" 17* 
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* •* Only a poor little orphan thing, a daughter of a pooi 
lost creature of the family of Tyrone— sure if she hasn't the 
Tyrone eye and chin to the . very life ! — ^that my Tyrone 
here found and took care of, for the love of Goil and th« 
Bake of the grand old name." 

"Is this true?" Jennie passionately asiked. **I he 
seech of you — ^I implore of you— -don't deceive me ! " 

" What for should I deceive you, Miss ? Why, there's 
no mystery about it. And didn't he ev^ tell you ? Well, 
well ; but isn't that like him bow ? No ; if he did any- 
thing bad, he'd let it out fast enough, but his good deedsll 
never be made known through Aim." Theire were tears in 
good Johanna's kindly eyes. 

" Oh, what a fool and wretch I have been ! " Jennie 
cried out. ^* Oh, my love, my love, Tyrone ! " 

And she flung herself down there on the floor in such a 
choking agony of grief and remorse that the tender-hearted 
Johanna, though not knowing anything of what it was all 
about, was overwhelmed with alarm and pity, and knelt on 
the floor and took the unhappy girl's head in her lap and 
tried to soothe her, and made tender little pathetic sounds 
over her as if she had been a child. 



CHAPTER yyXYL 



COLONEL QUENTrN^ came to Mr. Prinker's that even- 
ing in a wretchedly depressed and excitable mood. 
He had had several vexations in the day. There was the 
unfortunate scene with Jennie, in which he feared that he 
had betrayed himself; There was an exceedingly cold recep- 
tion he had had at the American legation, which seemed 
to him, he could not tell why, to amount to an intimu- 
tion that his financial game was what Macan would have 
-^scribed as " abouct played." There was the hanging fire 
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of the Fenian outoreak, for he had now c<»ne to rest his 
hopes on the rebellion being prematurely forced on, and 
thc^ all the claims of its promoters against him sponged 
out by a grand collapse of the whole affair. There Was the 
conviction that he had been muddling away the busine^s 
with which he was entrusted, while attending to his lo\ e 
affair and his own personal schemes and di'eams. He had 
always looked forward to opening up a new caitjer on mar- 
rying Jenme — to leading from that hour an open, unselfish, 
and honorable life. But to gain his end he had only been 
sinking deeper and deeper in complicated meanness. - He 
began to curse himself for having plunged into that fatal 
love Siffair with a girl who he knew disliked him now more 
than ever she had done before ; but he could no more tear 
that passion from his heart than he could change his na- 
t«re. It had swallowed all the rest. He could not think 
of the possibility of a future without her. 

That day he had received from America i^emittances to 
the amount of some five thousand pounds. There were not 
more claims against him in England than two thousanc 
pounds would pay. If he could tide over a few months 
with his mining agency all might go well, and meantime 
he might shake himself free from everj responsibility, 
many Jennie, and take her out to the United States. 
Everything was now with him only a question of tiding 
over a time, for there was a fortune awaiting him if only 
Tyrone, whom he so hated, would marry, or get entangled 
in rebellion, or get killed — the latter would be best of all. 
One of these three things would very likely happen. 
Meanwhile, if Quentin could maiTy and take Jennie with 
him across the ocean, all might begin to go well with him; 
he might leave every memory of meanness and treachery 
behind him and begin his new life, which he vowed and 
swore should be that of honor and credit. Now, three 
thousand pounds would tide him over — would give him, at 
all events, one biilliant year of married life, during which 
ime anything might happen — and he actually had the three 
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thousand pounds. As if^ however, Fate herself was set 
against him, that very day came a secret telegram from 
Macan, coached in commonplaces prearranged, to say that 
the great coup was to be made in a fortnight, and that the 
money wonld be required in ten days. Other hints and 
explanations followed. 

The blood rushed to Quentin's head, and his temples 
throbbed as if a little steam-engine were pulsating within 
them, and he could hardly see for a moment or two. If he 
gave up this money, what was to become of him ? Prinker 
must then learn his desperate condition, his gamester pro- 
jects, and all would be over. If he did not give it up, a 
Fenian rebel, supposing he escaped alive, could hardly sue 
him in an English court of law for funds deposited to pro- 
mote rebellion. Who would believe such a story ? How 
could it be proved, supposing it ever could come to trial ? 
But if Macau did not receive the money in time, might he 
not put off his next move and send some secret agent to 
find out Quentin ? That seemed only too probable. One 
thing only could save him. Suppose the rebellion should 
break out prematurely, several days before the time an- 
nounced by Macan ? It would be crushed, Macau killed or 
taken prisoner, the whole thing exploded, and even the sur- 
vivors, supposing them free and in a position to put the 
question, could never tell or prove whether the money de- 
posited with Quentin had or had not been fairly sent and 
applied to its purpose. Only Macan himself knew the full 
story of Quentin's connection with the affair ; for Quentin 
had always stipulated that his private career should not 
be too deeply compromised, and had but lately pointed out 
that it was essential to the success of the movement to 
have some safe and free agent outside it. 

It was now three o'clock ; Quentin was to dine at 
Prinker's at eight. It was understood that the day of his 
marriage was then to be fixed, and all the final arrange- 
ments made. The crisis was one of terrible import. What 
if, just to redeem all, he were to plunge one step lower 
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down into darkness a moment before returning into full 
light? Success would be certain. Six sentences properly 
put and conveyed to the right quarter would almost infal- 
libly cause the rebellion to burst up prematurely and lead 
to the capture or death of all the leaders. Macan, he knew, 
was pledged to a fight, and would risk his own life a dozen 
times over rather than be taken without having done any- 
thing. A fearful temptation, the greatest of all his life, 
now beset Philip Quentin. He had done some bad things, 
but he had never thought of the possibility of such a deed 
as this before. His head throbbed more heavily than ever, 
and there was a strange rushing in his ears, and he saw 
myriads of small black spots dancing before his eyes. 

At last he decided, and, lest he should change his mind, 
he took his action promptly. Some hours after he stood in 
Mrs. Prinker's drawing-room. 

At first he thought it was the reflection of his own agi* 
tation which showed itself in the faces of his host and host- 
ess. But Alicia told him, with ill-suppressed uneasiness, 
that Jennie was out somewhere, that she could not find 
her. Even this seemingly unimportant fact looked omin- 
ous to Quentin, and startled him. When half an hour 
passed over Mrs. Prinker went out of the room to look for 
her sister again. The two men stood by the fire-place and 
only exchanged a few words. Quentin was in no humor for 
conversation. He looked up eagerly when Alicia re-en- 
tered the room. 

** I don't know what to make of it," Mrs. Prinker said, 
with a scared face. " She certainly isn't in her room, nor 
Anywhere in the house now." 

Colonel Quentin positively trembled with excitement. 
His quick nervous temperament thrilled through with 
vague feelings of alarm and jealousy and anger. 

^' She doesn't usually go out at this time, in this sort of 
way ? " he asked, and he moistened his hot lips with hia 
tongue. 

" Oh no, never. I never knew her to do such a thing 
before. Then the weather I " 
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** It is a bad nighV' Mr. Prinker said, peering oat erf 
the window, " and streaming with rain. My dear, I think 
your sister mnst be somewhere in the house." 

" But no, Prinker, I assure you she is not anywhere in 
the house." 

" Mayn't she have gone to see somebody ? " 

"But to stay out so long! — ^half-past eight o'clock.^ 
Wher« could she be ? " 

** When did you see her last?" asked Quentin almoist 
savagely. 

" Oh, hours ago. She hides herself in her own room, you 
know, a great deal of late, and she .doesn't Hke any one going 
near her. She has changed so much these last few days.^ 

Quentin thrust his hands deep into his pockets, and 
closed his teeth hard. Mrs. Piinker's words were shooting 
through him like the pangs of a reopened wound. 

" Have you noticed anything very strange about her 
lately ? " Mr. Prinker asked, in a tone that showed how 
seriously alarmed he was becoming. " Anything decidedly 
very strange, Alicia ? " 

" No, dear, nothing veary strange. Jennie was always 
rather an o.dd sort of a girl, you know, not like other girls 
much ; but I haven't lately observed anything very pecu- 
liar, not very." 

Quentin felt as if their eyes must involuntarily be turn- 
ing upon him^ as if he were the cause of the whole confu- 
sion. 

" The one important question," he said, " is. Where i« 
she HOW ? " OccuiTences of that day and of days before 
came to the aid of the suspicions that were passing through 
his mind. 

The question was quickly answered. A knocking was 
heard at the door. The three suddenly grew silent and 
looked at each other, waiting. In a moment a light quick 
step was heard outside, and Jennie Aspar entered the room. 
She had thrown off her dripping shawl, but the rain yet 
•tood upon the tossed and blown feathers of her hat, and 
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htt ikcc glowed with the effects of the wind, and still more 
of her own emotions. She was panting and excited. 
Quentin did not step forward to meet her. Instinctively 
he knew that something decisive had happened. 

** Oh, Jennie," said Alicia, in a tone as near to exclama'- 
tion as she could well indulge, ** how you have alarmed ns 1 
Where have you been ? ** 

Jennie lifted off her hat and smoothed and stroked 
down its feathers as if her whole heart were engrossed in 
its preservation. She was only composing herself to speak, 
but for the moment Mr. Prinker almost thought that she 
was really mad. Then she looked up with lighting eyes 
and asked — 

** Do you all really wish to hear where I have been ?** 

Alicia only spoke. 

*• Well, Jennie, of coarse we were all a little uneasy and 
alarmed, not knowing ; and Colonel Quentin'' — 

** I have been to see Mr. Tyrone, and I have seen him ! " 

Mr. Prinker became aghast; Alicia turned pale; Col- 
onel Quentin alone maintained a dogged composure. He 
knew now that all was over. 

" Yes," said Jennie, warming under the influence of her 
own words, ** I have seen Mr. Tyrone and spoken with him, 
and I know all ! I know how unworthy of him I have 
been and how deceived I was, and what a miserable fool 
and dupe I was. And I know how he despises me and 
how I love him ! ** 

" Oh I " interposed Alicia, " pray don't listen to her— 
pray don't ! She doesn't know what she is saying." 

"I do, Alicia? I know quite well, and Colonel Quentin 
knows. Ai^ hhn. I have been the victim of a shameful 
plot — a conspiracy I Oh, what a fool I was to be deceived 
by ity and to lose hirii. Oh, how could you all be so cruel 
—to come between him and me when you knew that I 
loved him more than anything in the world?" 

If two of the three had actually been conspinijtors, they 
co«ld hardly have stood more bewildered and abashed 
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than they did. The vehemence anvi passion of the excited 
girl seemed to stupefy them. Mr. Prinker first recovered 
his command of words. 

" You are — ah— a little excited, Jennie ; and perhaps if 
you went to your room and, you know, took a little rest, 
and, in fact, composed yourself — You know, my dear, your 
sister and I only act for your good, and we don't know 
anything of plots and conspiracies. Such words don't apply 
tou*."* 

" But that story of Mr. Tyrone is not true ; every word 
of it is false. Oh, I have only just learned the whole truth ! " 
From him?" Quentin asked, bitterly, and speaking 
for the first time. 

"Not from him, Colonel Quentin," Jennie answered, 
turning a look of quiet scorn on him; "not from him. 
When I saw him I still believed the falsehood, and I only 
went there to save him — to warn him against you. Yes, 
against you ; because you are plotting now against his 
life, and because I love him! But I found it out after he 
had gone. Alicia, dear, may I speak two words to Colonel 
Quentin, please ; only a few words, alone ? He is to be 
my husband, you know, dear, and I may speak with him." 

Mr. Prinker was only too glad to get away on any 
terms. " Do you think your sister is at all out of her 
senses ?" he asked of his wife, as they left the room. "I 
don't understand this." Probably for the moment he wished 
himself unmarried again. Meantime, both he and Alicia 
knew that the dinner must be all spoiled, and that the ser- 
vants must be wondering what was going on. 

Colonel Quentin and Jennie were left alone. He stood 
with his back to the fire-place, looking down, sullen and 
savage. 

"Colonel Quentin!" 

He looked up, with a kind of imploring glance firsts 
and then with an air of defiance. 

"Nee^d I tell you," Jennie went on, "that I never -will 
maiTy you! Never, never! I don't care what promibe I 
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have made. I hope, after what you have heard jiwt now, 
that you would never marry me." 

" You needn't tell me," he said, doggedly, " that you 
care more about him. I know all that. I know that you 
have disgraced yourself in the eyes of the world by what 
you have done to-night ; yet I don't care. I am ready to 
forget all that. I love you, and you have promised me." 

" Once for all, Colonel Quentin, I will never marry you. 
I will sooner kill myself— a thousand times sooner I I have 
found out your plot to-night ! " 

He started, and scanned her face ; then he said — 

" There was no plot. I know what you mean, of course, 
now. I heard of it, as you did, and I believed it." 

" Yes, but it was you who set on the whole thing, and 
you knew days ago the full truth — ^you did. Colonel Quen^ 
tin I I know all your schemes now against him and me. I 
know that you want to get money, which he doesn't care 
for. Oh, was ever an unhappiy girl so surrounded by de- 
ceit ! He only was true and noble, and I was false to him 
and had no faith in him." 

" Jennie, I confess it," said Quentin, with a great des- 
pairing burst. " I did help lately to keep the truth from 
you. But it was only because I loved you so much — you 
can't know how I loved you. He isn't capable of such feel- 
ings. Have pity on me and forgive me I I always meant 
to act an honorable part to you. Women ought not to be 
too hard upon the sins of love." 

He tried to touch her, but she recoiled quickly. 

" Love I Do you call that love ? To make a girl mis- 
erable for her life I To come between her and the man she 
truly loved, and* cheat and deceive her ! If I were a man I 
woul i scorn to call such a thing love. I would be ashamed 
to touch the hand of a woman on such terms as that. 
Colonel Quentin, I always liked you before you talked of 
love. Something lately made me draw back from you— 
some instinct. I didn't know then ; I know now. I thank 
Heaven for having saved me from such a man I Colonel 
Quentin, I despise you and hate you ! " 
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^' It will be the worse for JUm^'' Quentin began, wiih * 
ferocious glare in his eyes. 

" Heaven will take care of him," said Jenniey " although 
I am nothing more to him. Do your worst, Colonel Quen- 
tin. No power on earth shall ever make me speak to yoa 
more." 

She went out of the room without looking «t him. lie 
never saw her again* 

Quentin passed down stairs without disturbing Mr. smcl 
Mrs. Prinker. He had gone long before they knew it. 
Their dinner was a late tdte-i-t6te — a very muck spoiled 
dinner, and very dismaL Alicia feared that her husband 
would blame Aer for the disturbance brought npon his 
house, which, however, he did not^ but was only wonder- 
ing whether Jennie had really gone mad, and what, Uttder 
the circumstances, poor Quentin had better do. •* Mad or 
not," he said, to himself, '^ it's a deuce of a business, that 
visit to Tyrone." But he would not say a word on this 
subject to his wife. 

Alicia was a little angry with Jennie and did not gc 
near her for some tima When at last she entered her room 
Jennie's mood of excitement liad giren way, and she was in 
tears. Loneliness and suffering had softened the poor girl's 
temper, and she welcomed her sister's coming. " Alicia^ 
my sister," she said, imploringly, " don't leave me quite 
alone in all the world ! Tell me^oh, tell me— that yom 
knew nothing of this wicked plot to separate him and me !" 

It was then Alicia learned for the first time that there 
was a plot, and that she had herself been innocently one of 
its leading instruments. She was shocked a little at fiist 
And wondered how people could do such .things, and was 
surprised to think that a lady like Mrs. Lorn could be so 
mean ; but of course Colonel Quentin knew nothing about 
-t. How would Colonel Quentin take all this ? Jennie wa« 
too low-spirited to notice that Alicia did not seem to care 
BO much about the discovery of the plot as about what 
Colonel Quentin and people in general would think of Jen- 
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id^'s vifidt to TytoBe. This was in Mrs. Pi inker's eye the 
grand and awful fact of the Bituation, orersiiadowing and 
dwarfing all the others. She could hardly think of any- 
tMng «lse. She was v^ry kind and gentle to Jennie and 
ptied her much, and tried to soothe her ; bat the impres- 
Bioa had BoW forced itself on Alicia's mind that her sister 
was a terrible girl to deal with, an unmanageable girl, who 
could otily be counted on to do the wrong sort of thing un- 
der any given circumstances. Had poor Jonnie been less 
broken down by the reaotion from her recent elcitement 
she must itsre obsenred that the kindness which Alicia 
showed to her was only of that nature which phiianthrojHC 
and christian people commonly bestow upon a sinner. 

After a time Alicia left her and told the whole story of 
Jennie's discovery to Mr, Prfeiker. But so shrewd a man 
of the world was not to be deceived by such a tale as that. 
Oh no ! Didn't Alicia sec ? But of course she didn't see 
—couldn't be eacpected to see ! English ladies were not 
likely to look far into things like that. But the thing would 
no* hold wvter i^r a molm^it. It wouldn't stand any ex- 
amination^ Absurd, you know I Two Maurice Tyroni^ 
in the same house, and nobody ever to have heard of it I 
And Carpenter — ^look at Carpenter, who saw that fellow 
with the woman long ago ! 1^0 supposed explanation and 
conspiracy, and all that, was all nonsense. That Irish- 
woman, of course, Would say anything. It was all only 
some rubbish trumped up to deceive a foolish and excitable 
girL /^ As the man said in that play-^at the Haymarket, 
wasn't it ? — * it's very nice, but it wont wash I * I don't like 
Mrs. Lorn much, Alicia ; f he wants ballast I should say ; 
too fond of using her eyes, and all that^ but depend upon 
it she's right enough in this business, right enough." 

Alicia was easily persuaded to accept this view of the 
matter ; indeed Mr. Prinker proved it by the clearest ar- 
gument 

"Id© wish she hadn't gone there,"- Mrs. Prinker said, 
looking at the fire and speaking in a tone of genuine dis- 
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ircss. *^ She's such a strange and wild ^1 ! If she would 
only consult people; but when she once takes a project 
into her head — What will people say ? " 

Mr. Prinker shook his head. He didn't like to tell his 
wife what he feared people would say. 

'*I wonder how Colonel Quentin feels/' Alicia said 
despondently. 

" I tell you what, my dear," Prinker answered, bciew- 
ing up his courage to make a painful announcement, ^ I 
shouldn't b^ surprised, you know, if^ after what has hap- 
pened and what people must say — ^must say, you know — if 
Quentin were to draw out of the affair altogether." 

" Oh, Robert, dear, do you really think that ? " 

*' Well, yes, Alicia, I f^ear so. You know there would 
be a good deal to be said on his side of the question. Men 
don't like to marry — ^I mean people will think her conduct 
very indiscreet and wanting in propriety, and so on. He 
went away very abruptly ; and, of course, he felt it deeply, 
depend upon that. It's very awkward, Alicia ; but really 
my dear, your sister has brought it upon herself^ and I 
shouldn't wonder if she had seen the last of Quentin this 
night." 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

THE storm of wind had blown away the rain when Col- 
onel Quentin came out of Mr. Prinker's house that 
night. The pavements were swept nearly dry, though the 
])ools of water in the middle-way still glittered livid under 
the wan moonlight. There was something like a feeling 
of satisfaction in Quentin's mind at the condition of the 
weather. It seemed as though it w6re expressly gotten 
up to be in sympathy with him, and to be a fitting frame- 
work for his passion and his despair. He turned back and 
looked up at the house, knowing that he should never 
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cross its threshold again ; for he saw, as clearly as he saw 
that wild, sad moonlight, that Jennie Aspar and Tyrone 
would come together again; that his love and all his 
efforts to separate them would only draw them more 
quickly and more closely to each other. He had staked 
everything that day upon one last desperate throw, and 
he had lost. Some fearful words of Shakespeare kept ring 
ing in his ears, "Oh, I were damned beyond all depth 
m hell, but that — ^ and in his case there was no "but" to 
qualify the self-pronounced doom. 

He went straight from Mr. Prinker's'to Tyrone's lodg- 
ing. His first anxiety seemed to be to learn exactly who 
were the tenants of it, for though he had known long 
since that the story used against Tyrone was not true, 
he had made no further inquiry, caring little what partic- 
ular artifice Mrs. Lorn might have thotlght proper to 
use, or what tale 8*he might have invented, provided only 
that it served his purpose. But the fact that Jennie had 
learned something conclusive and crushing to him by 
merely Tisiting Tyrone's house drove into his mind the 
conviction that there was some secret there of which he 
knew nothing as yet, and which would overmaster all he 
could attempt against the revelation. So he had kept 
almost silent under Jennie's words, not knowing what 
it was against which he had to defend himself. He Went 
directly to Tyrone's lodgings, determined to find out all 
from some one — ^Tyrone or anybody else — ^he knew not 
whom or how. 

Tyrone was gone. Quentin had no difficulty in seeing 
Madame Pinel, for he professed to have important business, 
and he had been with Tyrone there before, and she knew 
his name. Colonel Quentin's last effort at composure and 
self-restraint was occupied in the task of extracting from 
Johanna some rays of light to fall on what, he had heard, 
and he had no difficulty. He soon found that a second Mau' 
rioe Tyrone had been in London, and had died there, and 
that his wife and child were still under that very roofl He 
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I^eeded no more to^ow tbat the dead man wa» the bob o( 
tibe New York Tyrone for whose property he had been 9Q 
long tcheming. With this knowledge came the c<Hivietioii 
tliat these people must ha\re known him all through, thai 
they were in league against him, that Tyrone from the first 
to last was in possessicm of his whole story — ^the story of 
his birth, the knowledge of his purpose ; that all thes^ eye« 
were quietly looking over the cards he thought he was gi» 
securely holding i^^p,, and so cleverly playing. In all thisi, 
of course, he was mistaken. Tyrone's carelessness had 
always prevented him froHi taking the trouble to find out 
anything. But Qaeatin left Clarge^ Street with the cfm^ 
viction that the living Tyrone a,nd the wife of the dead on€^ 
had been in full possession of his identity and his sdi^ij^ea 
all throughout, and were cooUy playing together against 
him. He saw himsetf then, not merely a disappointed 
and ruined man, but a befooled and ridiculous dupe» 

He wandered about the street that night, he hardly knew 
how long. He lo^inged into a theatre and saw some comedy 
going on, and when the people near him laughed, he laughed 
louder than any one, then got np suddenly a^i went away. 
He strolled into the Haymarket, and met, some people whom 
he knew, and they supped together and were v^ry noisy, 
and Quentin drank a great deal and quarrelled with some^ 
body and struck him, and was struck ^n return by a hand 
which had a diamond ring on it, and which cut him on the 
cheek, and then they were separated somehow. Afterwarda 
he played billiards somewhere, and won a good deaj of 
money in betting,^ and then the whole night faded away 
into wild and senseless dissipation, ^nd be. ^d not return to 
his own lodgings until late in the mornings He vent ta 
bed and slept for some houirs. 

When he awoke he was still confuted and half obliyions ; 
but he had a bath 'and dressed himself with care. He 
observed the mark under his eye, and said aloud to himself 
that it was one of the old scars got near Richmond. 

Selinai Lorn was fitting rather languidly and ont of 
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Bpirits alone in l^er favorite toom that day when Colonel 
Qnentin, nnannonnced, entered and siood b^re hw. 
" Colonel Quentin 1 Philip— I didn't expect'^-*- 
He langhed an odd sort at langh> and said — > 
" You don't know what I'Te eome for, Mrs. Lorn. Tve 
come with a proposal." 

** A proposal, FhiHp ? What sort of a proposalf 
" Proposal of marriage, my dear ; what other sort of 
proposal is a woman supposed to eare for V^ 

** I don't quite understand this, Colonel Q^ientin,'' Selina 
said, coldly, and she rose to ring the bell. 

''Pont ring the bell, Mrs. Lorn. Hear me out first. 
I ask you to marry me, adored SeHna ! We were made for 
each other, noblest of women 1 We are a pair of broken- 
down rakes and detected conspirators.'' 

'^Colonel Quentin^ if I had any friend or any gentleman 
whatever near, you dared not intrude on me to insult me. 
Are you mad V* 

** Faith, I begin to think so," he answered, with a light 
laugh ; ** but I am sane enough yet, Mrs. Lorn, to know 
that you and I are in one boat ; that you are cast off and 
thrown over as well as I ; that our two rivals, my sweet 
accomplice, will marry and laugh at us ; that we hare 
both made fools of ourselves ; and that it's a sad pity to 
spoil two houses wit^ us. Queen of my soul, will you return 
to your old lover, whom you were so fond of once ? ** 

Mrs. Lorn turned lividly pale. The poor woman began 
to think she had to deal with a maniac. She thought it 
was her best policy to humor him. 

*♦ Why do you talk so strangely to me, Philq) ?'* she 
said, in her gentlest voice. '' I am not ashamed of having 
been fond of you : I esteem you still. I am much attached 
to you. If you have been disappointed I am sorry, very 
sorry for you. Am not I disappointed, too ? " 

** Don't I say so, my angel? Don*t I know that he 
wont have you, and that she wont have me. WeD, then, 
what can we do better than to console ourselves by becom* 
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ing man and wife ? I think it is written in the stars. We 
are so well suited ; both such shabby plotters and snob 
blundering dupes." 

**^ Philipy dear Philip, I am afraid you are not well, not 
quite yourself. I hardly know you." 

"Hardly ? You don't know me. My name isn't Quen- 
tin, child, any more than yours is — Truth, let us say. My 
reputed father was a mean white-— a saddler, dear, down in 
Dixie's Land ; what of that ? Old Lorn of New York was 
not much of an aristocrat. At least let me kiss your hand, 
dear lady, sweet First Love, to whom I owe so much." 

He put out his hand to take hers. She did not dare tc 
refuse ; she was trembling all over. He took her white 
hand, made as if he were about to raise it to his lips, then 
threw it rudely away from him, broke into a loud laugh, 
and left the rootn. Selina, terrified, rang for her maid, and 
took good care not to be alone again. 

This singular interview seemed to bring Quentin a little 
to himself He grew, apparently, more collected and 
ashamed of his extravagances. He went home, and open- 
ing one of his trunks, took out his American uniform, the 
uniform belonging to his rank in the army, and spread it 
on a sofa, and contemplated it for a long time in silence. 
" I shall never put that on again," he said, aloud. "I have 
disgraced it." Then he jumped up and exclaimed, " Pll 
never go back to New York, never ! " 

The name of New York set him thinking in his wander- 
ing way of Macan, and of his own treachery. He hid his 
facQ in his hands for several minutes ; then suddenly he 
looked up with a kind of purpose apparently brightening 
within him. " That's it," he exclaimed. " It's not too 
late I I'll die with him, and he'll never know that he has 
any cause to be ashamed of me ! There will be something 
in that." 

The unfortunate man was evidently animated by some 
sort of purpose. His ways became once again somewhat 
clear and methodical He put up his American uniform 
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carefully and reverently, and gazed over it for a while as 
he deposited it in the trunk, as we might survey the dead 
body of some dear one sinking with its coffin into the grave. 
He thought of the love and pride and ambition .with which 
he had first put on the uniform of the American officer ; 
of the triumph he felt in the faith that he had conquered a 
bright and brave career for himself away from the igno- 
miny of his name and his birth and his early base associa- 
tions ; and of the hopes that seemed then to open so fair 
before hinu 

" Well," he saidy-^pringing up from the kneeling posture 
in which he had been stooping over the trunk, ** let them 
say what they will, I never disgraced that uniform while I 
wore it I I did my duty anyhow while that coat was on 
my back, and Til never degrade it by putting it on 
again!" 

Colonel Quentin drove about town very composedly for 
an hour or two, making arrangements for the conversion 
of bills and drafts into Bank of England notes. Much of 
his wildness of the morning had been doubtless the effect 
of the strange night he had spent, for people who saw him 
during the latter part of the day noticed nothing particu- 
lar in his manner, except that he seemed in higher spirits 
perhaps than usual That evemng he told the servants at 
his lodgings that he was leaving town for a few days, and 
he was driven to the Euston Square Station about half- 
past eight. He only carried as baggage a small valise, 
which was put in the carriage with him. When he came 
on the platform he saw on the bills of the late editions of 
the evening journals something about Fenianism in Ire- 
land, and he hastily bought a paper and opened it, and 
ran it over under a lamp ; but it contained nothing of any 
importance, only a vague rumor that a Fenian rising was 
expected in Ireland, and that Uie Government was taking 
every possible precaution. 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

ri'^HE election was over, and Tyrone was defeated. In 
■^ his own county and among his own people, a stranger 
had defeated him I He felt terribly disappointed, for every- 
thing of late had seemed to go against him. The wrath of 
little Theodore (who had immensely enjoyed all the stormy 
scenes of the hustings and the polling) was unbounded, and 
he went about protesting that the Irish were the most 
ungrateful people in the world. His presence and his 
extravagance did our hero some good, for they kept him 
from brooding over his discomfiture, and by compelling 
him to stand up in the defence of his countrymen, com- 
pelled him to believe at last that there was something to 
be said for them. 

Still the blow was a heavy one ; and one of its results 
seemed likely to be a necessary re-shaping of his life. ** I 
have done with politics," he thought to himself ; " that 
dream is over ; the Irish jchiers part is done. I have 
faithfully tried to serve my country, and a few empty 
words and false promises from an ambitious English lawyer 
are enough to destroy my claims.'' So he went on, medita- 
ting in the immemorial fashion of disappointment. But 
his disappointment was twofold and subtly interwoven. 
There was not a political pang he felt which was not 
embittered beyond measure by his wounded love. Ireland 
and Jennie Aspar had stabbed him at the same time, he 
thought, with the keen egotism which may be pardoned to 
the disappointed, especially when, like Tyrone, they have 
the courage not to show how heavily they have been hurt. 
Celt as he was, Tyrone kept his emotions to himself^ and 
no one of those around him knew how he felt. . 

Two things he pondered on chiefly*- whether to study 
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for the English bar and try patiently to get on there, or to 
go out to the United States. Meanwhile, he had to show 
Theodore a little of the country, unpropitious as the winter 
and the weeping skies were ; and they therefore made a 
few excursions here and there. It was in the midst of this 
desperate effort at hospitality and enjoyment that a great 
event, or something that was meant for a great event, took 
place. 

The long expected Fenian rebellion broke out. The 
landing of American sympathizers, which had been vaguely 
expected for months, was made at last. It was over in a 
moment. The news which told of the outbreak told also 
of the repression. By some means or other the authorities 
had suddenly learned the exact spot where the attempt was 
to be made, and were able to be ready for it, and to crush 
it out of hand. It was only an affair of the police alto- 
gether. A few volleys from police carbines, a few Fenians 
shot dead, a few taken prisoners, a good many escaped, 
and the thing was over. Tyrone could not learn whether 
any prominent American or other foreign sympathizer 
had been captured, but it was positively asserted that 
several such had been seen among the unfortunate men 
who so vainly displayed the Irish flag. The air of course 
was still thick with rumors of other outbreaks and other 
landings ; but Tyrone at least felt satisfied that the great 
coup had been made, and that the rebellion was over, for 
that time. He could only feel glad to think that it had 
not, after all, been as terrible a waste of life as it might 
have been. 

Tyrone had promised Theodore that they would visit 
the ruin which was once the castle of his ancestors. It 
was under present circumstances a particularly lugubrious 
and even funereal sort of visitation, but our hero resolved 
to go through with it, and exercise the rites of hospitality 
to the bitter end. He and his young companion travelled 
to the little, town near which the castle stood. But the 
day when they arrived there was one of unceasing rain, 
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and the next day was one of rain and cold, and tbey could 
not venture out. The residents of that town had been on 
Tyrone's side all through, and they gave him, despite the 
rain, a joyous reception, which immensely pleased The- 
odore. 

The next day, though wan and wild, promised bettei. 
Tyrone was standing at the inn door, shortly after noon, 
when a big man, in the ordinary ragged garb of the south- 
western Irish peasant, came up to him, and in a mysterious 
sort of way handed him a very soiled and muddy envelope 
without any address, which he asked him to read to him- 
self. Tyrone opened the envelope, and saw inside a shabby 
piece of paper inscribed in a bold and familiar hand. It 
was the writing of Qeneral FeUx Macau. 

It ran thus: 

' To the Honorable Ck>lo&el Tyrone. 

" Dbab Sm,—- High and mighty, you shall know, as Hamlet says, 
we are set naked apon your kingdom. In other words, we are now 
enjoying your hospitality without having been invited — ^we are shel- 
tered, a few of us, in the old halls of the Tyrones. Will you come 
and exchange a word ^ith us, seeing that we daren't go to you? I'd 
like to see you, Tyrone, if only to tell you what a true prophet yoa 
were. It*s all over ; and the one thing now that I'm most sorry for 
is, tlHit Felix Macan is alive to tell it. God save Ireland— and it's 
as much if He can do it. 

" Fklix Macan, 

"General (that was)." 

Tyrone felt a throb of gladness, much as he blamed the 
luckless and reckless Macan, to find that the poor fellow 
was not dead, or a prisoner. Whether it would be possi- 
ble to contrive his escape seemed doubtful enough, foi 
there was a pretty strong force of police in the town 
Tyrone knew, however, that nobody ever went near the 
castle except a rare tourist in the summer and autumn, and 
this was a specially dreary winter. The police had been 
centred in the town, chiefly because of the election, for 
'his was one of the principal polling places, and they mighri 
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be drawn off to-morrow or the day after. If then Macan 
and his companions vAiuld lie there qnietiy hidden for a 
day or two there was some chance for them. None of the 
peasant population would ever betray their whereabouts, 
and though many of the shopkeepers in the towns com* 
plained much of the disturbances caused by the Fenians, 
it was not likely that any of that class either would give 
a hint to the police. ITie chances of escape were" all the 
better that the outbreak had taken place in another county, 
and that this had been practically undisturbed. The emis* 
sary was still lounging about near the door, as if he had no 
particular business there. Tyrone merely nodded to him, 
and said carelessly, "All right, I'll go,'* and the man gave 
a respectful pull to his hat and walked away, quickening 
his pace, Tyrone could see, as he gradually got out of the 
neighborhood of the prin(5ipal houses. 

Tyrone knew that he could trust to Theodore's sense 
and silence, and so he told him all in a few words. This 
was th^ more necessary as he meant to make use of Theo« 
dore's desire to see the castle as an explanation of his jour- 
ney thither. The rain gradually was blown away by tho 
wind, and the rays of a pale and watery sun struggled to 
brighten the sullen landscape. Tyrone resolved to walk 
to the castle. He took with him some sandwiches in a 
ease, and made Theodore do the same ; and he brought a 
flask of brandy. Greater supplies he did not venture to 
take, lest such provisioning should attract any attention ; 
but he hoped that when be had seen how matters stood 
with the fugitives, they could perhaps organize some means 
of getting them sufficient food. 

The castle was four or five miles from the town, and 
the road a mere flat through a waste of spongy bog, 
speckled here and there with livid little pools, on which 
the dreary sun shone with melancholy lustre. At length 
they began to mount a hill : they plodded on in silence for 
the most part, Tyrone smoking a cigar. Just now, when 
Theodore was not actually excited, he was usually very 
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tilent, and for such a boy almost sad. Tyrone was not 
inclined at the present moment for much conyersation, and 
they ascended therefore with their eyes fixed on the clayey 
and crumbling steep into which the road had now con* 
verted itself. At length the path reached what seemed 
like the shoulder of a hill, and they could see on their 
right the whole of the broad landscape that stretched 
out there. Behind them rose faintly the smoke from the 
chimneys of the village. Above them, just to the left, 
where the brow of the hill TOfie^ there was an old square, 
heavy tower or keep, its battlements and roofless walls 
draped in blackening ivy, and with the remains of out- 
buildings, ruined so as to almost defy mental reconstruc- 
tion, mouldering all around it. Our travellers paused a 
moment involuntarily, and Theodore looked from the path 
on which he had hitherto kept his eyes fixed. 

'* Is that the castle ? " asked Theodore, in a tone of dis 
appointment. 

** That is the castle," Tyrone answered. "All that's 
left of it" 

" It's not half so large as Heidelberg," Theodore said. 

"No, nor half so well furnished as Windsor, Theodore ; 
and its roof, I think, is the same as that of AUan-a-Dale's 
castle." 

"Yes, I know," said the boy, nodding ; "that's in Sir 
Walter Scott. I read it out once to her — ^to a person— 

' Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pa]e« 
And with all its bright spangles, quoth Allan-a-Dale.' 

1 say, Tyrone."' 

*• Yes." Tyrone's eyes were fixed upon the ruin, and 
his thoughts were wandering. 

" Why don't you go in for a rebellion ? Why don't you 
head these fellows, and make a real fight, and be famous ? 
I would, if I were you. What matter if a fellow was killed f 
I don't see any great fun in living." 

** Nor I, Theodore, but you ought to. When I was youi 
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age I went in for the fun of living. You are too young for 
such notions. You can't be quite worn out yet." 

" Oh now, come, I say, a chap isn't so young as all that. 
Some fellows grow, you know, and I don't like some things 
in life. I think it would be jolly to lead a rebellion and 
get killed." 

" Yes, but it mightn't be quite so jolly for other fellows 
to get killed in the same way, and all for nothing, Theo- 
dore. Hard times, my boy, when even the luxury of being 
killed when we like is denied us." 

Tyrone looked down with a peculiar and melancholy in- 
terest upon the face of the boy. There was a premature 
thoughtfulness about Theodore's puckered-up lips and half- 
shut eyes. Perhaps the most painful and seemingly unnat- 
ural thing in a little boy or girl is the presence of a source 
of pain which it is conscious that it must not speak of. 
Poor little Theodore had grown so much of a man before 
his time that he had already learned to suffer and talk chafi 
at the same moment. Tyrone saw all this clearly enough. 

They were now mounting the steep and stony ascent on 
which the ruin stood. It could hardly be called a road any- " 
where ; perhaps it ought rather to be termed a rut. It 
was a broad irregular path, half over-grown with gorse- 
bushes and blackberry, the trailing branches of the latter 
sometimes floundering across the whole path, and cling- 
ing painfully to the wanderers' ankles. The clayey soil 
seemed to breed stones as tropical grounds breed insects, 
for almost every step taken by Tyrone and his companion 
Bent a shower of stones rolling down behind them. 

JPho broad plain, with the river intersecting it, stretched 
below, lighted by the evening sun, in which the quiet 
waters glistened. Little sign of cultivation was there. 
One or two patches of grass and of potato-fields only v.i 
ried the savage picturesqueness of the waste. The black 
bog and the gleaming water made up the whole charactc r 
of the landscape. Tyrone paused almost involuntarily, an J 
looked for a moment silently upon the scene. 
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^'I always thought Ireland was an awfully beautifal 
place,'' said Theodore, naively, as they went on again. 

** So it is, Theodore, but we haven't the good luck to be 
near one of the picturesque regions to-day. This has to 
me a great beauty of its own ; it impresses me wonderfully^ 
but of course I can't expect that other people should see it 
in the same light." 

" But I thought that Ireland was awfully jolly too ? ^ 

"Well, we haven't come quite at a jolly time, you 
know. Perhaps people here were a little too jolly, Theodore, 
once upon a time, and are now doing penance. Tou have 
been in Italy, and you know that the fast comes after the 
carnival" 

" But where are all the funny people— the fellows that 
make the jokes, you know? Lever and Lover, Barney 
Williams and Boucicault and Ihtnch^ and all that ? " 

" I am afraid the funny people are not about here just 
now," said Tyrone. *' Perhaps they have all removed into 
the next parish— over that way — ^^towards the sunset." 

" But I say, you know you told me that there's nothing 
that way except the Atlantic." 

"Just so, Theodore. People say here that the next 
parish is in the United States." 

They had now nearly reached the entrance of the ruin. , 
Theodore checked Tyrone for a moment with his hand, and 
whispered — 

" I say, Tyrone, is there any chance of a fight ? " 

"A fight, you silly boy? With whom? Not with 
our i)oor fugitives ? " 

" Oh, no. But suppose they should be attacked by the 
British troops, you'd make a fight for them, wouldn't you?" 

" My good boy,, what would be the use of you and I 
fighting against the British troops, if there were any here ? 
Besides, I am not a rebel, and you are a citizen of America, 
not concerned in our monarchical affairs." 

" Oh, I'm for freedom, anyhow ! Look here, I've 
brought one of the revolvers I " 
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And Theodore showed his weapon in high glee, the first 
gle« he had manifested for some time. 

"You foolish fellow, how did you come by that, and 
what on earth do you want of it ? " 

" Well, there may be a fight, you know. You donV 
mean to surrender, do you ? I should say a Tyrone doesn't 
usually surrender ? " 

" But, Theodore, nobody asks me to surronder ; there 
isn't anything to surrender for, I haven't been making 
war against anybody ; and as for you, why you have been 
at peace with us since 1814, I think, and you wouldn't 
surely attack England without at least a previous declara- 
tion of war ? " 

Theodore smiled. " You're chaffing me now," he said, 
" but a fellow can't help being sorry that he hasn't a chance 
of doing something. Anyhow, I'll keep the revolver, it 
may come in useful." 

Tyrone was distrait ; engrossed with his own thoughts ; 
full of melancholy and gloom, which their mission did not 
tend to lighten. He did not think of contesting the point 
with Theodore, who indeed would have regarded it as an 
unpardonable offence to his manly dignity if it were sug- 
^gested that he could not be trusted with a revolver. Prob- 
ably this view of the case did not even occur to Tyrone, 
who, like most Irishmen of his class, had been familiar 
with the use of firearms almost since he ceased to play 
with a coral and bells. 

The way was steep and rugged ; the ascent was slow; 
for, when every now and then Tyrone's vigorous strides 
took him ahead of his young companion, Theodore puffed 
and toiled so terrible to keep in line, that at last, out of 
consideration for the boy's little figure, Tyrone slackened 
his pace deliberately, and did not allow it to exceed. The 
very slowness of the motion tended to deepen the melan- 
choly which sank upon the young man. In the grey even- 
ing light, in the sinking sun, the grim blackness of the 
boggy waste beneath, the faint moaning of the wind among 
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the ruiDB they were reaching, there seemed some syrnpa* 
thetic recognition of his own darkened and purposeless life. 
Tyrone was intensely sensitive to all the pulsations of 
nature's moods. The true Celtic temperament is open at 
every pore to the influence of atmosphere and breezy sun- 
light and starlight. The Celt is hardly ever a firm, self- 
contained, self-sufficing individuality. The wind, the trees, 
the roll of the sea, the evening clouds have a thrilling sym- 
pathetic power over him, which in his heart makes the 
natural hardly separable from the supernatural 

At last they reached the ruin. 

" Here's sorry cheer," said Tyrone. 

"I know what that's from," said Theodore, panting 
from his exertions; "it's from *The Heir o' Linn;' it's 
in * Percy's Reliques.' " 

They stood in the old and crumbling entrance. In 
the principal hall of the 'great square tower, or keep, there 
was nobody. All the stairs, floorings, and the roof were 
gone ; only four naked walls stood there, ivy-grown and 
tenanted by crows and bats. Huge fallen stones that 
had once formed part of roof, or wall, or battlement, lay 
on the ground exactly as they had fallen there, and were 
gradually imbedding themselves and being overgrown by 
moss and ivy and wild flowers. 

The sound of their feet among the stones evidently 
caused a disturbance in the inner room, if a roofless di- 
vision may be called so, for there was a sudden whispering 
and shuffling, and presently the big ragged man who had 
brought the message showed himself in the opening. With 
a broad grin of welcome and recognition he disappeared, 
and in a moment the manly form of General Macau pre- 
sented itself. The General was clothed in some sort of 
green uniform, which gave evident tokens of having been 
dragged through bushes and brushwood, and slept in and 
marched in and otherwise hardly ill-treated. On his head 
iras the ordinary cap of an American soldier, and he had 
mg across his arm the coarse light blue cloak so familiar 
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to all eyes that have seen an American rt^im^^nt. TLc gal- 
lant General looked thin, yellow, and ^/asted, bac Lis atti- 
tude was as jaunty as ever, and his hrif^ht bold eye still 
glittered like that of a selfK5onceit« d bird Weofied with 
iiTepressible spirits and good nature. 

Macan greeted Tyrone with a mi'^tary salute. 

" And doth not a meeting like this make amends ? '* 
exclaimed the hero. "I'm delighUd to see you, Tyrone, 
although I confess it would be ^•ossible to meet under 
more agreeable auspices. Com^ in, sir, and welcome. 
Bedad, the string of the latch h oigs on the outside of 
the door here, as the Western liien say, and we may as 
well be hospitable, seeing that we can't help it anyhow, 
and that it costs us nothing." 

Macan thus rattled on as u. he did not care to give 
Tyrone a chance of replying He feared perhaps the 
regular "I told you so!" thi familiar and stereotyped 
reproach of the man who gave the good advice and was 
not regarded. Tyrone had no duch intention. The dig- 
nity of failure was around the wined Fenians, and Tyrone 
instinctively treated Macan with a high and genial cour- 
tesy. 

"I came at once on receiving your letter," he said. 
"I only wish you were better lodged. General Macan. 
I would apologize for this wretched old ruin, but that 
you know all about the condition of things as well as I 
do." 

"Don't say a word, my dear fellow, not a word I beg 
of you. It's delightful. We have what the New England 
lasses call a high old time of it hera Sure that reminds 
me that in asking you in, I've only been doing the honors 
of your own house ! And how are you, my dear young 
friend ? " (This was to Theodore). " Sure it's a long time 
since I had the pleasure of seeing you, and you've grown out 
of all remembrance. How's that beautiful lady, your dear 
mamma ? Quite well ? I'm delighted to hear it. When 
last we met it was in a different scene, in the gilded saloong 
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of the West-end ; we met in lighted halls, as the song 
says. Devil a one of them was as well lighted as this, 
morning, noon, and night. Wont you come in, Colonel 
Tyrone? There's one or two old friends inside, or old 
enemies maybe, but you're not a man to keep up the mem- 
ory of a quarrel at a wrong time like this, I know." 

So saying, Macan, with a superb wave of the hand, 
pointed Tyrone to the inner room, if room it could bo 
called, of the ruin. Standing in the opening where there 
once wa^ a door, he called out, as a master of the cere* 
monies might do— 

*' Gentlemen, I have the honor to announce Mr. Ty- 
rone." 

Tyrone could at first only see two or three dark figures 
— one seated on a stone, one lounging near the window. 
He felt that he had better for the moment throw hims^f 
into the spirit of the thing, and he said — 

" Gentlemen, I am sorry to have to ^o the honors of 
so miserable a home, which can't ev^i give you a shelter. 
Such as it is, it is all that is left, and you are welcome, and 
you should be if it were worth occupying. I am not cer- 
tain whether I have the pleasure of knowing" — 

"You bet you have," said Macan. "Don't you see 
Phil Quentin, and old bully-boy Charette ? " 

Quentin only nodded his head and turned away. Ty- 
rone wondered to see him there, but said nothing. He 
could now discern figures, and he saw that one of Char- 
ette's anns was bound up as if for a wound. 

" General Charette," Tyrone said, " I owe you an apol- 
ogy this long time for a very sudden and impulsive act. 
Let me hope that you feel free to accept an apology, re- 
membering that it was not wholly unprovoked by you." 

Charette made a profound bow. " I was the first in 
error," he said ; " Mr. Tyrone is the first in making the 
amend ; therefore am I doubly overcome. I salute you, 
Mr. Tyrone; we are friends. I appreciate the spirit of 
^hivalry which holds out the hand of conciliation to the 
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defeated soldier. Our cause is lost, and destiny refusetl us 
even to die." 

Tyrone was a little impatient of all this grimace and 
stage-play. The failure had been too ridiculous to a4mit 
of even the mock-heroic. 

"Who is this?" he asked of Macan, pointing to a 
figure lying on the ground with a cloak thrown over it. 

" The best off among the lot of us," said Macan, grimly. 
« He'% all right. He's dead 1 " 

He turned down the cloak. There lay a dead man, 
dressed in the same sort of uniform that Macan wore. He 
seemed a young and rather handsome man, with the same 
odd blending of Paddy from Cork and Federal soldier 
which Macan himself displayed. Macan looked ^t the 
body for a moment, and sighed and shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and then threw the cloak over the corpse again. 

Tyrone felt a shudder go through him at the sight of 
this grim and realistic illustration of Fenianism carried to 
its logical conclusion. 

"Poor fellow I was he an Irishman ?" 

" An Irishman who owned allegiance to the Stars and 
Stripes," said Macan. " Poor Joe Hogan ! I knew him 
well ; a good fellow and a true Irishman. Doing well too 
— a fine boot and shoe store on Fourth Avenue, head of the 
Bowery there ; but he wanted to give his money and his 
life to the cause of old Ireland. Devil a hair Pd care if we 
could only have shown him a good fight for his greenbacks 
and his blood. But 'twas a ball from a policeman's carbine 
that settled him. We were just able to bring him out of 
the muss and get him up here, Charette and myself; and 
he wasn't here many hours when he passed in his checks. 
By the immortal Jupiter, Tyrone, but you spoke like a 
printed book when you said that 'twould never come to a 
charge of cavalry ! — only a scrimmage with the police I 
Didn't I think of them words of yours many a' time since? 
Fve seen a bigger fight many a time in a bar-room in the 
Sixth Ward—the Big Sixth—in New York." 
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"You must tell me all about it," said Tyrone; "but 
just now 1 want to know what you propose to do, and how 
I can help you." 

"Well, you Bee, to help me may be only involving 
you*'^ 

"Never mind about that," interrupted Tyrone. "I mil 
help you to escape, with all my heart and soul if I can." 

" One word," exclaimed Quentin, who had not spoken 
before, coming suddenly forward, and addressing himself 
exclusively to Macan. " I'm not going to be helped by any 
one to escape, Macan ; remember that ! Pm not going to 
sneak back to New York with this disgrace on me ; and 
I'm not going to be taken by the English police ; remem- 
ber that, Macan ! " He turned away abruptly. 

" Never mind, Phil Quentin," Macan said, in a low 
tone ; and laying his hand on Tyrone's arm he drew him 
away to another part of the ruin, and signed to Theodore 
to come with him. " He's been queer and wild this day or 
two. He's lost his head, I think. I don't rightly know 
what to make of him. Phil's all right enough in action. 
I've seen him under fire many a time ; but he don't amount 
to much somehow in any sort of suspense. He gets ner- 
vous, and all that sort of thing." 

" When did he join you ? " asked Tyrone. " I had no 
idea that hc^ really meant to take any part in your plans." 

" Man alive, no more had I ! He dropped down from 
the clouds like, the other day, when the whole thing was 
over— wanting us then to attack the police barracks, and 
our gallant Army of Independence dwindled down to a 
handful that hadn't spirit enough left, poor fellows ! to 
attack an ant's nest. Devil such wild nonsense ever yon 
heard in all your life ! * If you wanted fighting anyhow, 
why the hell didn't ye come in time, Phil Quentin?' I 
couldn't help saying to him." 

" I like him," exclaimed Theodore, with lighting eyes. 
"I hated him before, but I like him now because li€ 
wouldn't surrender. Death before dishonor ! " 
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** Bully for you, my boy," said the Fenian, smiling. 
"The Guard dies, but never surrenders! Fine, isn't it? 
But the hunky-boy that said that surrendered all the same ; 
and anyhow, there's little credit in fighting the polica I'm 
not fond of surrendering either ; but if you haven't one 
grain of gunpowder left, and are only two men against a 
couple of dozen well armed, I rather calculate Phil Sheri- 
dan or TJ. S. Grant himself would have to cave in." 

Then Tyrone and Macan began to concert plans of es- 
cape. Tyrone was filled with a kind of admiration for the 
perfect coolness and the unbroken good spirits which the 
Fenian displayed, as well as the entire frankness and can- 
dor with which he acknowledged how utterly deceived he 
had been as to the supposed rebellious organization exist- 
ing in Ireland. Once Tyrone broke out with the words — 

^'I can't understand all this, unless there was deliberate 
treachery at the bottom of it. I am convinced there must 
have been something of the kind." 

"By the immortal Jupiter, I've been turning the same 
thing over in my mind this some time back* It's been 
pressing upon me. But anyhow, that don't excuse me, 
Colonel. I've been a big fool all the same, and I've hardly 
any heart left for going back to New York. The thought 
of poor Joe Hogan lying there dead gives me a turn that I 
never had when I saw the whole field covered with 'em. 
They died for something, don't you see? This poor chap's 
killed for nothing. There'll be some girl crying for him, 
I'll bet a heap. Poor Joe ! He'll never go to a picnic at 
Jone's Wood again, nor see the Palisades and the lovely 
Hudson, nor have an oyster-stew at Fulton Market ! " 

Suddenly a hurried tramp was heard, and the man 
who had brought Tyrone the message put his head in at 
the door, and wildly shouted, " The police 1 the police ! " 

Macan ran to a window ; so did Tyrone. A body of a 
dozen or fourteen policemen with carbines were mounting 
the path, and were already near to the ruin, 
" There's treachery somewhere ! " cried Tyrone. 
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"It's all up, Fm thinking," Macan said, with a rueful 
look. 

"Leap out of that window," Tyrone exclaimed, "and 
scramble down the hill at the back, and hide in the bog, 
anyhow ; there may be a chance. Put that thing up, 
Theodore — what nonsense ! Here, give it to me. The 
window, Macan! Charettel It isn't very high — the fall 
isn't great Quick— quick ! " 

Charette scrambled into the window at the back with 
the quickness of a cat, and disappeared at the other side* 
Tyrone was pointing with one hand to another window 
f^hich might give Macan an equal chance, and stretching 
out the other hand imperatively for the revolver which 
little Theodore was still reluctant to give. But Quentia 
suddenly dashed between them and clutched the revolver 
with a cry of triumph. " No surrender ! " he shouted like 
a maniac, and he rushed for the large room and the prin- 
cipal entrance. 

" Catch hold of Phil Quentin," exclaimed Macan, " or 
he'll do some mischief ! Never mind us." 

Tyrone sprang after Qnentin — so did Theodore. Macan 
looked round for a moment, studied the height of the 
window through which he might yet escape, heard the 
tramp of some of the police on that very side, and coolly 
began to whistle. " We're surrounded," he said ; " it's all 
up now." And he, too, went towards the door whither his 
companions had gone. The quick crack of two pistol shots 
made him rush thither, but before he could get near 
enough to see what had happened there was the rattle of 
a volley of musketry and one wild yell. 

What had happened was this. 

The moment he seized the revolver, Quentin^ ran to the 
great entrance. The police were near at hand, a little 
columu of eight or ten, for they had detached a few of 
their party to go round the ruin. Quentin yelled agaia 
his frantic "No surrender!" and fired two shots point* 
blank at the police, wounding one man in the shoulder 
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who let fell his carbine. Tyrone rushed upon Quentin, 
and endeavored to drag him away ; while Theodore, who 
now began at last to see the madness of the whole thing, 
leaped at Quentin's arm, and flung it up so cleverly that a 
third shot went high into the air. But the evening was 
darkening, the police could only see that there were several 
figures in the doorway from which the fire of the revolver 
had come; there was a halt, a word of command, and a 
volley was poured in upon the little party. Colonel Quen- 
tin gave a scream, half defiance, half agony, and tell for* 
ward on the ground, Theodore felling with him. Tyrone 
felt a smart like the crack of a whip across his arm. He 
iid not stop, however, to think of that now, but stepping 
>ver Quentin's fallen body, he stood clear in the fading 
light, and called out in as calm a tone as he could assume, 
well knowing the all-importance of composure at such a 
moment — 

** Don't fire again! There's no resistance here — no 
weapons ; the revolver was fired by a madman 1 Tou 
know me, policemen ; I am Tyrone I " 

Macan here came up side by side with our hero. 

** Reserve your fire, boys," said, the Fenian, composedly, 
*^ until you have armed enemies to blaze at. The battle's 
over — fought on the one side by a solitary lunatic with a 
boy's pistol." 

" Do you surrender ? " the chief of the police demanded, 
still not quite certain about the realities of things, and 
doubtful which were friends and which enemie& 

" Needs must," said the Fenian. " I'm a general with- 
out an army or an ounce of powder." 

** I can explain my share in all this, Mr. Wetherall," 
said Tyrone to the sub-inspector, " and I surrender, if you 
like ; in the meantime, let us see to the wounded man." 

They lifted Quentin from the ground. He had received 
two bullets— one in the shoulder, one in the neck — and 
was bleeding slowly and in drops. Poor little Theodore, 
whom nobody knew to be injured, so soon had he risen to 
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his feet, now staggered and fell. Tyrone caught him in 
his arms. A ballet had torn through 'his clothes jost at 
the hip. Tyrone clasped him, and bent over him in fear 
and agony. 

"How did the boy come here?** the sub-inspector 
asked, angrily. 

"He came with me," Tyrone answered, vehemently. 
^^ He came with me^ on a peaceful errand — evidence enough 
that it to(MS peaceful — and he was trying to stop that mad- 
man when your men fired. I don't blame you, Wetherall ; 
but it's the curse of your office here to have only madmen 
and boys to fight witH t " 

The inspector and some of his men came round, with 
pitying eyes and words of regret, while Tyrone endeavored 
to find out the nature and danger of the wound. Tyrone 
was kneeling on the ground on one "knee, with the boy 
supported on the other ; the inspector, stooping down, 
endeavored to assist him. A little in the background two 
men were engaged in handcuffing the reluctant Macan ; 
two others bad just brought round the gallant Charette, 
whose leap for safety had been made just too late, and who 
was now undergoing the manacling operation. The one 
policeman who had been wounded was having a handker- 
chief tied round his arm and wincing at the pain, but not 
uttering a word of groan or grumble. Two or three other 
men were making preparations to carry the still senseless 
Quentin down the hill. The moon was just rising softly, 
and the murmur of the river was heard in the silence. The 
ruin, looking black against the growing moonlight, formed 
an appropriate and pictorial background. 

Suddenly, as Tyrone bent over poor Theodore, two suc- 
cessive drops fell upon the child's pale forehead. Tyrone 
hastily drew his arm away. 

" You are wounded, Mr. Tyrone," the police-officer said, 
in a tone of surprise. 

"Only a touch — not worth talking ^^" he answered, 
hastily. " But my poor boy ! " 
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** And so you're wounded, Tyrone," Macan exclaimed. 
^See that now I The innocent suffering for the guilty, as 
usual. Old Mother England punishes the wrong child! 
Well, Tyrone, you may say with Sarsfield, * K only that 
blood had been spilt for Ireland ! ' " 

Just at this moment a faint thrill ran like a ripple over 
Theodore's face, and the child's limbs contracted. Tyrone 
and the inspector watched in breathless eagerness. Theo- 
dore opened his eyes, stared wonderingly, then recognized 
Tyrone, and smiled. Tyrone could hardly repress a cry of 
joy. 

"I say, Tyrone," the boy murmured; *'it's nothing, you 
know; I'm all right I'm awfully jolly. But" — (his voice 
grew weaker, and he spoke with a gasp and a clutching of 
the breath, while his hand caught at Tyrone's, and he en- 
deavored to raise himself towards the ear of the latter)— 
" if I should die, you know, I'd like you to tell her — Jennie 
— ^that I wasn't afraid, and that I died like a man ! " 

^' Like a man I " Macan echoed, between his teeth. 
" Oh, by the immortal Jupiter ! only give us anywhere on 
Irish soil ten thousand such men, and we'd drive the Saxon 
into the sea ! " 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



AND now Jennie Aspar's life had passed into a new 
phase. She had in a few months, almost in a few 
weeks, run nearly the whole gamut of the experience of a 
woman's heart. She had looked on death, and known 
passionate love and the . pangs of jealousy, and the grief 
of desertion and despair. Now there opened for her yet a 
new chapter of suffering ; for she acknowledged a heavy 
self-accusation and remorse. She blamed herself for all 
that had happened, and rated herself as utterly faithless. 
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In her misery she exaggerated her orednlity into an un- 
pardonable treason against her love and her lover. She 
set herself deliberately down as one who had broken faith, 
and was unworthy either of pity or of pardon. Like a 
very woman too, she had a curious pride and something 
like gladness in the thought that, after all, her lover had 
been true. It was only she who was false. The idol was 
not gone; only the worshipper had been an infidel for an 
hour. She could, at least, set the idol up again and dis- 
tantly worship it, and secretly pray. ^ I understand the 
Nut-brown Maid now," she said to herself. " I know why 
she offered to go to the greenwood with him, even though 
the other woman should be there too. I couldn't under- 
stand it before, and thought it so base of her. How stupid 
I must have been 1 The Nut-brown Maid knew her lover 
too well to believe such a story. She knew it was only 
to try her. She never for a moment believed the story 
about the other woman. She was too true to him to be 
deceived." 

The very day after the departure of Colonel Quentin, 
Mrs. Pinel came to Jennie with an urgent message from 
the invalid woman at Clarges Street, beseeching our he- 
roine to come and see her. Jennie simply told Alicia she 
was going out — did not tell her where, and accompanied 
Johanna. The poor relict of the dead Maurice Tyrone was 
herself near death r and she knew it, and was glad of it. 
Be^id( s a wasting weakness, the result of long years of men- 
tal distress and bodily privation, she wa^ conscious of the 
existence of heart disease, and might pass away at any mo- 
ment Her sole anxieties now were for her child, and to 
show some gratitude to Tyrone. Otherwise, she declared 
herself happy, for she would soon go to her husband. 

The invalid's words soon touched Jennie's heart, and 
unsealed her lips. Our heroine had been so utterly lonely 
that the sympathetic tones which invited her confidence 
brought it forth in a flood, and she poured out to this 
strange listener her whole love and griet The new friend 
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lold Jennie, on her side, some of the singular story of the 
Kew.York will, and explained, with sueh conjecture as she 
could, the influence it probably had upon the p^rt played 
by Colonel Quentin. Jennie came day after day, and 
Beemed now to be drawn by a strong and sudden affection 
or affinity to the child who had been the innocent cause of 
80 much suffering to her. In the story of the will and the 
New York property, it must be owned that she took but 
little interest Whether Tyrone was to be rich or poor was 
the same to her when she loved him. She could not sep- 
arate herself clearly enough from him, even yet, to have 
any distinct and disinterested wishes for his future, now 
that she had lost him. But to please the anxious invalid, 
who was desirous of some consultation with some business 
man, Jennie promised to get her sister to speak to Mr. 
Prinker. Alicia did speak to him, and begged him to go 
and find out the truth of the whole affair, from first to last. 
Mr. Prinker went, at first alone and sceptical, then with his 
lawyer. 

Jennie did not go when Mr. Prinker went. For some 
days she did not go at all. She felt a certain timid shame 
about crossing that threshold, even though she knew that 
Tyrone was far away. She kept from the place all the 
more because she found herself so often giving way to a 
vain, and, as she thought, shameful longing that Tyrone's 
foot might be heard in the hall, and that he might surprise 
her there, and pity and pardon her. Oh, if he had come, 
she thought, no sense of woman's dignity could keep her 
from throwing herself into his arms, and beseeching him to 
forgive her and love her. And then she felt Qucntin's 
kisses on her lips, and hated hei^elf, and remained at home, 
and went about the rooms, pale, cold, like a ghost — ^feeling 
weary of the sun and longing for something, anything to 
happen. 

Something did happen accordingly. 

Mr. Prinker came home ofte evening in a rather excited 
CGudition, and instantly took Alicia into his confidence. 
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" Very strange, my dear," he said, " but doesn't some 
one say something about truth being stranger than fiction ? 
This strange story is all true. There is such a will, and the 
money is all right. Bonnycastle's people have telegraphed 
to New York — ^I thought I'd risk the expense — and we 
have an answer to-day. It's all right. Somebody stands 
to come in for a lot of money. This poor woman has made 
her wilL Bonnycastle's people have taken her instruc- 
tions, and I'm to be one of the witnesses; and do you 
know what she does with the money ? " 

"No, dear, I don't." 

*' Leaves half to the little girl ; and, by Jove ! half to 
Tyrone, on condition of his taking care of the child." 

" Good gracious I . Then he'll be a rich man, after all, 
Robert?" 

"Well, that isn't quite so certain. Of course, if he 
complied with the conditions, he'd have it all ; but he'll 
never do that. STie wants him, I fancy, to feel himself 
free to marry when he likes." 

Alicia looked up, but did not venture to express the 
thought that was in her mind — Would Jennie and Tyrone 
be reconciled now f " 

"But then," Mr. Prinker went on, "here comes the 
very strangest, part of the business. There's another life 
between Tyrone and this poor woman ; that is, you know, 
that if Tyrone breaks any of the conditions, the money 
goes not to her, but to another person, if he be living.'.' 

"Oh, then, there's not much chance for Mr. Tyrone; 
but is that other person living, dear?" 

** Yes, he's living ; tha^ you and I can telL Now, Alicia, 
just try if you can guess who this other person is." 

" I could never guess anything. Did I ever see him ? " 

" That you did. What do you say to Philip Quentin?" 

"OurQuentin!" 

" Our Quentin himself! Did you ever hear of anything 
so strange ? One way or the other, Alicia, that little giri 
upstairs seems as if she might have had a rich husband." 
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** She'll uever marry Colonel Quentin, Rolert." 

Robert thought to himself, " After what has happened, 
I don't suppose Quentin would ever marry her." 

"I wonder Quentin never told you anything of this, 
Robert?" 

" Well, yes ; but I suppose he didn't like talking of 
mere possibilities-^things that seemed castles in the air, 
and all that. Besides, it turns out that Quentin is only an 
adopted name, and he mightn't care about going into 
family affairs. I fancy he's a very sensitive fellow. I 
wonder where is Quentin all this time? At his office 
to-day they told me he had gone out of town somewhere, 
and they didn't know yet when he was to return. I'm 
afraid he's taken this quarrel with your sister very much 
to heart, Alicia. Jennie was wrong, you know— quite 
wrong. There was no fault to find with Quentin.'.' 

At this moment Jennie entered the room, looking very 
pale and with lustrous eyes, and Mr. Prinker betook him- 
self to his evening paper, which had just come in. But ho 
had hardly opened it, when he started from his seat, 
exclaimed, " Good Lord ! " read the paragraph again with 
eyes straining through his double eyeglass, and then start- 
led out of all caution, cried, " Good Heavens I Alicia- 
Jennie — ^read that I " 

Both the young women read the paragraph together, 
breathless. 

It was a piece of telegraphic news, headed, " Fenian 
Affray in Ireland I Capture of one Fenian Leader, and 
Death of another." 

Thus it was worded : — 

'^ The police made an attack last night upon the ruins 
of Tyrone Castle (the property of Mr. Tyrone, late M. P. 
for the county,) where several of the Fenians escaped after 
the late outbreak had sheltered themselves. The Fenians 
fired on the police, wounding one man. The police re- 
turned the fire, killing one of the Fenian leaders, and suc- 
ceeded in capturing the others. Among the prisoners are 
General Felix Macan, of New York, and the notoiioua 
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General Cbarette, who so lately escaped from prison in 
England. The man killed was a Colonel in the regular 
army of the United States. His name is Philip Qaentin. 
and he had been living for some time in London." 

Beneath came another telegram, headed, ''Later news 
— this morning." 

"The Fenian Colonel Philip Qaentin was not killed on 
the spot. He was removed to the town, where he died last 
night. Mr. Tyrone, late M. P., was T^th Quentin when he 
died. Mr. Tyrone was in or near the castle at the time oi 
the attack, but is understood to have gone there only by 
chance to show the ruins to a friend with whom he has 
lately been staying here. He was accidentally wounded in 
the arm, but not seriously. His companion, a young gen- 
tleman from London, was also wounded ; it is feared mor- 
tally." 

" Latest — ^this afternoon : Mr. Tyrone's wound is slight ; 
young Mr. Lorn, his companion, is now expected to recover. 
The Fenians say that there was no intention to resist the 
police, that the affair was accidental, and that nobody fired 
from the castle but the man who died last night, Cfolonel 
Quentin." 

** He's wounded ! '^ exclaimed Jennie, thinking only of 
one ; and for the moment forgetting even poor little Theo- 
dore. 

'' Colonel Quentin's dead ! " said Alicia, turning pale 
with pity and terror. 

" And by Jove," the financier could not help saying, 
''Tyrone will come in for lialf the money, after all 1 " 



While Jennie Aspar's brain was still dizzy with th« 
news that crushed down so many seeming realities of her 
life, the sick woman sent for her and advised her to throw 
aside all conventional scruples and write frankly to Tyrone. 
"Don't destroy both your lives for a^ girl's mistake and 
folly. You know he loves you." 

*' I can't," said Jennie, sadly and without thinking of 
her words. ^ He is likely to be rich now. If he were pooi 
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to. marry mo J Tfaea^! I hftFe said it^ bat I oaii't now." 

^Thcn let him be poor,*' said the sick woman^ wiHl a^ 
suddeu energy lighldng her eyes. '^Child^ I admire you 
for choosing poverty and love. We did-nraoh poverty a* 
yoa will never know; Thank God foriii Ilivainthe 
memory of oar lo¥e^ and, shall die blesiung it and b^eving^ 
in jtA renewal" 

Before many dayS|. the Ifesmu Bonnyoaade^ s^fioiiors^ 
had received instriKXtions to alter die will, and Jennie' heardl 
new9 wbieh she was bidden to keep a seoeety bofr wluch 
made her stfuot and bron^ta aaddenroclbv into her dioeiDitl 
That eveoii^ she wrote to Tyitma 



GHAPraiK XL. 

^^liS, Tyrone was with Quentin when Qnentin died. la 
-»» <fi^oiiited bat still intelligible wordfe, the dying mim* 
fhinkly told him his name and his schemes ; told him how 
hia identity coold be' established ; told him even of his 
treachery. Tyrone listened to- all this in silence as he 
stood by the bedind^ in the room of the inn. whither Qnentin 
had been borne. He asked no qaestion that concerned' 
Qaentin^s t^reasoiiy and emild not be certain w4iether it was 
some secret summons ftom him that had bremght the poHce' 
to the- mins^ bat he inferred that ^s was so, and that 
Qnentin had done it chiefly in the hope that a confnsed' 
l^ht might fdllOw, and he, Tyrone, perish. 

••I {^ayed against you all through, Oonsin Tyrone,** 
Qnentin said, with a^ ghastly flicker of humor, ^' and I have 
lost all ; you and fortune were too many fbr me. I am 
glad to die^ for I should be ashamed to Uve now, seeing 
thut ];^9u huore won and^ that"! h«Te Un^ s^ I want ya« to 
20 
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promise me one thing — it's not much — I wouldn't ask yoa 
much — ^bnt this. Come nearer; yon'll not refuse a de* 
featedy dying man, Tyrone ? ^ 

Tyrone promised that anything he conld do shonld 
£uithMly be done. 

'^ Then it's this. There is one person in the w<»id who 
— «tiU — thinks me"— {his voice was growing faint and 
hoarse, and he spoke with extreme difficulty, two or three 
words at a time) ^a man of hcmor — ^and a gentleman. 
Don't undeceive him— don't — ^poor Macan I " 

So all the schemes were over: amlntion and greed and 
love and hate. Nothing remained of earthly interest but the 
melancholy, eager wish that the one friend who had be- 
lieved in the dying man might believe in him still. In the 
shadow of the coming death all else was swallowed up. 
The forms that made so much of his later life had faded 
from around his bed. Let them go, he cared not now I 
That one passionate yearning for an unsullied place in the 
memory of his only friend was, perhaps, Quentin's best 
claim upon the inheritance of the Better Life. 

The next day the prisoners were removed to the capital 
town of the county. They were guarded by a strong force 
of police and some cavalry, for a sort of idea was still linger- 
ing that a rescue might possibly be attempted. But noth- 
ing of the kind was tried. For a time, at least, the very 
ashes of the conspiracy seemed to have been scattered to 
the winds. 

Tyrone had no difficulty in making it clear that his 
virit to the castle had no connection with Fenianism, 
although of course he frankly acknowledged that he had 
gone with the hope of enabling the unfortunate fugitives to 
escape, and he was ready to meet any prosecution that the 
authorities might think fit to institute against him him on 
this score. None, however, was instituted. The Govern* 
ment showed a wise resolution not to make too much of 
the affair. It may as well be stated here at once that 
though Maoaa aod Chavvtte weie subsctQiiently cpovioied 
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and ientenced to long periods of penal semtade, the pan- 
ishment was remitted when the disappearance of Fenianism 
rendered an amnesty for past offences expedient as well as 
generous. It may relieve the minds of those who happen 
to take an interest in the sabject to know that General 
Charette subsequently fought for the Commune, and that 
Greneral Macan, haying been unsuccessfully ''run'' for Con- 
gress, was endowed with a valuable appointment in the 
Custom House, New York, where, to adopt a phrase of his 
own, " long may he wave." 

This, however, is a glimpse in advance. Long before 
the prisoners came to trial, Tyrone had seen the body of 
Philip Quentin laid in earth, and had rejoiced over the con- 
valescence of little Theodore Lorn. Tyrone hardly left 
him for the first two days and nights. But when that in« 
terval had passed he was relieved from his watching, if the 
phrase ''relief" may properly be used in such a case, by 
the arrival of Mrs. Lorn. Immediately on hearing the 
news of her son's accident, the lady hurried from London 
and dropped down upon the dull and decaying little Irish 
town with a surgeon from the metropolis, engaged at no 
matter what expense, an hospital nurse, and her own maid. 

Mrs. Lorn had opportunity enough of playing many 
interesting parts in succession, or in combination, daring 
Theodore's confinement. She was the beautiful young 
mother watching in picturesque anguish by the bedside 
of her son. She always knew that she looked to great ad- 
vantage when kneeling in prayer. In former years, while 
travelling up from the South in one of the Mississippi 
steamers, and when the heat of the weather used to give 
her a fair excuse for leaving her catkin door open at night, 
she loved to be seen kneeling by her bedside in picturesque 
deshabille, with the dark hair streaming over her shoulders 
and back, and her hands clasped and head bowed in prayer. 
From beneath the clasped hands the prayerful eyes would 
dart many a quick sidelong glance as a step was heard 
near the door, to see whether the passer-by was attracted 
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Iiy the sttltnae of the ftur pemtent Now, in her 'sttemd- 
iokch upon Theodore, she cotrM be pathetic, herorc, ii^ off 
grief and faH of hope, jnst tus she pleased. To do her jtta- 
tioe, however, she did not think dt all this nntil the lK>y 
had been pronounced entirely ont of -danger. 

Moreover, she had two new parts to enaet«-*^that of tht 
forgiven and of the forgiver. For Tytone, the rnnoeetit 
cause of Theodore^ being brought into danger, fa^d beea 
carried away into such expression of regret that a deiigbt- 
fol and magnanimous pardon and absolution was but a nat- 
ural oficr from the boy's mother. Then being herself swept 
along by the situation, the exciting conditions around her, 
a generous emotional impulse and sincere i^pentanoe, she 
actually flung herself on her knees before Tyrone, and con- 
fessed the cruel wrong she had helped to commit towards 
him and Jennie Aspar. Tyrone thus learned for the first 
time the terrible treachery of which he and she had been 
^e victims. He drew back from the }>enitent m positive 
horror and disgust. 

** You find it hard to pardon me ? •* she said, plaintively. 

So he did. He turned ttway, and for a moment conld 
hardly speak. She rose slowly and stood near him in an 
attitude of humility. She could not understand the depth 
of his emotion, and that pcriiaps had been all through her 
«ole excuse. She never could for one instant enter into the 
beart, or put herself in the place, of another. IN or did she 
even now realize the depth of her own treachery, or the 
impression it nrast make on others, even on those who weiB 
not its victims. But she p^yed and pleaded for pardon. 
To her the excitement of shame was better than no excite- 
ment at alL 

** Can you find no excuse fbr me even in my motive ? * 
she pleaded. ** Must I reveal myself all ? Do you not know 
•^can^ yon guess why I did this ? And is there a man liv- 
ing who would not take such a motive into acconnt when 
he is prayed for his forgiveness ?" 

' Hush, pray, Mrs. Lorn," Tyrone said, turning ronn^ 
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mad speaking now in % hard firm yoiee ; ** I had rather hear 
no more disclosnres of any kind. I thank yon for having 
told me this even now, although it comes too late. Ton 
have rained two lives, I suppose; but if you care for words 
of forgiveness from me-«-well then, take the words ' I for- 
give you;' and I will try to feel them hereafter more 
strongly than I do now. I hope you may be able to for- 
give yoursell'* 

He left her abruptly ; and going into Theodore's room, 
took a hasty and an af^tionate leave of the boy. Then 
he left the little town instantly; and returned to the capital 
of the county where his unsuccessful contest had taken 
place. He passed a gloomy n^ht of retrospect and oal* 
culation, and of little hope ; for he still felt a bitter sense 
of disappointment with Jennie Aspar. ^^She should not 
have believed it ; she should have appealed to me, to me at 
once, and a word would have set it all right. If she had 
loved me as she said, how could she have given me up on 
the first breath of such a story?" This he kept saying 
over and over to himself, striving thus to crush down 
every natural . yearning for reconciliation and hope of re- 
newed love. As if a man and a woman ever approached 
to eonviction by the same process ! As if Jennie Aspar 
ever could have suspected the bare exkrtenoe of the treach- 
ery which alone could have suggested a doubt of the proofs 
arrayed before her 1 As if a woman's wounded love and 
pride could ever pause to think of remote and posMble 
explanations ! 

Still it is plain that these two hearts were already recon- 
ciled, or at least drawn together for reconciliation. Per- 
haps if Jennie had not taken the first step she might have 
herself been sued for lier restored love by Mm. But the 
very day after his interview with Mrs. Lorn he received 
three abrupt lines, saying — 

«• I was cruelly deceived ; I was miBepably weak. Oh, forgive 
me I r loved jqa always, and would have died for you ev4n then/ 
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Tjrroiie wrote bftok pages of ebM|tteiit rhapsody, taid rnndo 
qmok preparation to follow ihem. This time he was deter- 
mined to listen to no details of pradenoe^ but to marry 
forthwith, and solve, if needs were, the problem cf how to 
liye on three hondred a year. For that was well nigh all 
that now represented what was once the property of the 
Tynmes. 

Mrs. Lorn, meanwhile, was likewise preparing to leave 
Ireland with her boy, who oonld now bear removal* She 
was determined to return at once to America. Sh^ paid a 
visit of tender sentiment to the grave of Philip Quentin^ 
and laid a dainty immortelle npon his tomb. *^ He was a 
man," she sighed, ^* a man and a hero ; and he loved me. 
He was, I think, after all, the only man I ever loved ! Ah 
yes, we can love but once, and that in one's spring time ! 
When we were young, Philip Qnentin and I, we loved each 
other. Wo never should have been parted. We are the 
victims of Destiny 1 And now I am fading and he is dead ! 
Even the grave can hardly have changed him mwe than 
life has dianged me/ Farewell, my first love and nay 
last!'' 

She left the grave at last, quite satisfied in her own 
mind that she and Qaentin had been faithful true lovera, 
that he alone had really filled her heart, and that only a 
hard destiny had parted them. She compassionated herself 
and wept very mudi. But she will probably not cry her 
beautiful eyes quite away. The voyage across the Atlantic 
may perhaps restore her a little ; and then she will go to 
Saratoga^ for the season ; and the immort^e upon her 
hero's grave will do well to wither as fast as it can. 

Tyrone paid a last visit to Macan^whom he found in )m 
prison, cheery of speech as usual, though looking radner 
thin md yellow. 

^Come now, this is real kindi" the bold Feman 
exclaimed, holding out his big hand. ^ This is the time 
to try one's friends, sir ; and you shine out, Tyrone. And 
so they tell me you've given up the British Parliament. I 
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, eongratnlate yon from the bottom of my heart Do yon 
ever mean to repair the old castle ? " 

Tyrone shook his head. 

"• Let the old times go altogether ! Well, perhaps it> 
, best Perhaps it's the effect of solitary meditation, sir ; 
but, by the immortal Jupiter, I'ye been fancying we have a 
deal too much of that same thinking oyer the past among 
us Irishmen ! Well, God save Ireland, anyhow 1 And 
they tell me, too, you're going to be married — ^to that real 
pretty girl that I saw at poor old Granger's long ago ? 
Bedady those were pleasant times too, though Granger was a 
terrible bore himselL You are going to be married really ? " 

"Really and truly." 

^^Tis you have all the luck! Beauty's better than 
golden store. Well, I wish you joy with all. my heart, 
Tyrone. Fm afraid I'm bound to die an old bachelor my- 
self. Sure there's some good in that too, for there's no one 
to come crying about me the night before the execution, 
and I never could stand the sight of a woman in tears, es- 
pecially if she was at all good-looking." 

"Nonsense," Tyrone said, quickly, " your life is as safe 
as mine, Macau. This British Government isn't, quite so 
savage as you think, and be assured that no effort" — 

"Tyrone, 1 beg your pardon," Maean said, gravely; "I 
must ask you not to say a word of that. No efforts to get 
any favor for me from the Saxon Government I I played 
the game, and, by the immortal, I'm not afraid to pay the 
forfeit!" 

Tyrone said no more, willing to humor the fancies, and 
respecting the g^iuine courage, of the man. But he had 
no fears for Macan's life. 

"And poor Phil Quentia's buried in Irish soil," Macau 
said, after a moment's pausa "Well, he deserved the 
hcNior. He was an honest fellow. Do; yon know that he 
ran his head into all that muss only beoamse he had some 
f^mds 0f ours, and he'd rather riric his life a thousand 
ti9BM« over thMi Sisem to Jeay^ ^B, wi^^Ut ^he money at a 
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time like that? Phil had his faults, bat we don't think 
of them now, Tyrone, do we ? 

" ' Whan cold in the earth lies the friend we hare loved.' " 
And Macan trolled forth in his fine voice some of the words 
that Moore has adapted to the thrilling pathos of the 
Scottish air " Lochaber." " Yes, he had an honest soa1| 
had poor Phil ! I loved 'lim, sir, like a brother.** 

Tyrone could not look up. He had learned but too 
certainly what part Quentin had played, but even had 
Quentin himself never besought his silence he would not 
for any consideration on earth have breathed a doubt of 
his sincerity to the one comrade who thus deplored linu 
He wrung Macau's rough and coarse-grained hand, and left 
him. As he quitted the room, he . could hear the Fenian 
crooning to himself in a low voice the words, over and 
over again — 

" When cold in the earth lies the friend thou liast loved. 
Be his fanits and his foUies forgot by thee then I " 

* Amen ! ** said Tyrone. " Be his faults and his follies 
forgotten. May those who love me, forget mine as welL" 



CHAPTER XLI. 

SO Tyrone hurried back to London, and found Jennie. 
Let us pass over all description of their meeting. 
Enough to say that they met and were happy. They were 
married quietly, and Tyrone took Jennie to {mss % few 
weeks in Lreland before he settled down to his new life of 
work. It was only on the day before their marriage that 
Jennie learned from Carpenter how her sister and herself 
had had theiir first start in life, after their Other's defttb, 
with Tyrone's money. Carpenter, honest fellow, had a 
rpmors^fnl oonyiction that he had helped to wrong Tyrone 
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no miide this disolosnre in token of repentsnoe. Wh«n 
Jenbie spoke of it to Tyrone, ^th eyes of tearfiil pride 
and joy, he pat tbe thing smilvngly 6f^ and assnred her, 
wfaicfh was the trntii, that he had fbrgotten all about xL 

They were leaTnig London for Holyhead. At Ensten 
Sqoare Station, when they were taking their geatei, there 
was immense bustle about ^ lady who, with seyend ser- 
vants and a mass of luggage, was going to liverpiooL 
The lady, as she passed, flasbed her dark eyes upon Tytone 
and Jennie, and then swe^ en without seemi«g to reoog« 
iiise them. It was Mt& Lorn. Then came Theodore^ With 
his arm in a sling, and clutching in his other hand some 
hc^lsB and psipers whick he had just been bnykig. His 
bright little eye rested on our newly-married pair, and ke 
ran up to them with reddening cheeks. 

"Oh, I say, here's a chanee, Tyrone I Jennie«'M>h no, I 
mean"— 

" You only mean Jennie dear," said our hereSne^ *^ My 
darling old comrade, Theodore I " 

" We're going away, you know," said the boy,—" going 
from Liverpool to-morrow. Grood-bye, Tyrone ; good-bye, 
dear old fellow ! Oh, if we had only an hoar to talk 1 I 
say, come to America ? " 

*^ Perhaps we may, some time, Thieodore," said Tyrone, 
**but you know Fve piroved rather an unlucky eompanion 
for yo«. I see your arm is not all right yet." 

" Oh, it's right enough. Wasn't that a grand row ? ff 
you'd seen us, Jennie, with the bullets whistling round ms I 
And that unfortunate cad, Quentin— No, oonfound it, I 
didn't mean that ! Well, it was a strange adventure, thooglb 
Didn't I stand fire well, Tyrone ? " 

"Like a soldier," Tyrone answered, smiling; "he is a 
regular hero, Jennie." 

The boy blushed de^ly. " Time's up, and I must be 
ofi^" he said. " God bless you, Tyrone ; God bless you, 
Jenkiie — ^both of you— both of you I " 

He let fkll some of his books when giving his one littls 
20* 
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hand in tarn to each; bat Jennie picked np tbe booka- 
before even Tyrone could move, and she took Theodore 
round the neck and kisfied him. He rubbed the tears iron 
his eyes as he ran for the train ; and they could still see 
him waving his little cap to them in &revell from the car- 
riage window. 

<^ Something strange has been the matter with him 
lately," said Jenniei thoughtfully. 

"Have yon never guessed anything of it?" Tyrone 
asked, looking down into her eyes. 

" Never, dearest'^ She looked up, wonderingly. ** What 
is it?" 

Tyrone only toudied her hand gently, and smiled his 
frank Celtic smile, with its gleam of tenderness almost 
pathetic. 

^Nothing that will harm him, darling ; it's only Cymon 
and Iphigenia renewed. Theodore has a heart too full and 
tender for his years, and doesn't know it." 

When Tyrone was married, the property of the old man 
of New York passed at once to the widow of his son. It 
was useless to hen She did not remain long in life. One 
tender spring day she seemed greatly to rally — ^had been 
steadily mending to all appearance for days before, and she 
ventured to take a drive with her little girl. She ordered 
the coachman to drive to the Catholic burial-ground at 
Kensal Green, and she took the child in to show her her 
father's grave, for the girl had come to know that she had 
no father. Presently, the girl ran screaming for help, and 
several mourners hurried from other parts of the ground. 
They found only a dead woman lying on the grave of the 
other Maurice Tyrone. She had gone to her husband ! 

It was only when some days had passed away, and the 
will of the dead man was read, that Tyrone knew why Jen* 
nie had plucked up courage to ask him frankly for the re- 
newal of their love. Half the money of the old man had 
been left to Jennie herself on consideration of her taking 
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charge of the girl ; the rest for the child's own benefit. 
Only a ring was bequeathed to Tyrone, " as a token of un- 
dying gratitude, ahd my wishes for his happiness." 

" Dear love," said Jennie, " if you were marked out to 
be rich at that tim^ how could I ever have had the courage 
to ask you in that rude way to marry me ? But it was 
only a s6rt of kindly fraud after all, for the money was 
meant for you. Slie said more than once that it ought 
to bo yours — and not hers, I mean — for the old man's 
dream was to restore the honor of the name of Tyrone, 
and she, poor thing, had no husband or son. So that most 
of it, at least, is yours in all honor, for we'll make that 
name one of dignity and pride again, shan't we, my love ? '* 
And she looked up to him with sparkling eyes of pride and 
affection. 

'* Jennie," he said, smiling and kissing her, '^I am so 
happy and I love you so much that I have almost forgotten 
the great destinies of the Tyrones." 

** Never I " she exclaimed, eagerly. " You shall go into 
the House again, and begin over again your brilliant ca- 
reer. Do you think I have no ambition and no pride in 
my husband ? And we'll try to serve dear old Ireland, too 
'^'^ny Ireland, as well as yours now, love— please God I " 

^ Please God 1 " Tyrone exclaimed, with an earnestness 
now equal to her own. *^ As poor Macau used to say, ^ Gk)d 
gave Ireland, anyhow I ' " 

** And England, sir, <yur England? " 

^ Our England, indeed. God save England, and bless 
her I She has given me my love and my wife, and my 
heart should be cold indeed if it did not warm to her 
name." 

They pressed each other's hands and were silent. 

Tyrone shortly after had an idea of buying or renting 
the old cottage on the Surrey common, near the pool with 
the islet and the Scotch fir and the other objects so dear in 
the memory of their love. He thought of improving and 
ornamenting the house, furnishing it so as to be a fitting 
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Ci^ket for bis tfeasure, and then making it their EhgluA^ 
hpme. Bat when he spoke of this to Jenme, Ae smiled 
and shook her head. 

^ My memories of thai honse are too moch ndxed np 
with sadness,^ she said. ^^ I would ratiier steal fi*om it all 
the happy associiUiions, and bring them away to live in a 
bright new palace <^ their own, with yon and me. Any 
h<»ne of oum most be a palace for me, bat I should never 
feri Uiat tAci$ was really onr home. Let ns leave it to the 
ghosts of old days. I want yon all to myself, I only 
^Ant the new life Uiat began with yoo. That was the real 
life I i^ed to dream i^bont, and wonder over, and yearn for * 
long ago. I want no other bnt th^t." 

Audi so we commend her to that bright new Real life^ 
and leave her. Sometimes, even in life, the reality is better 
than the dream. 
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